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Breakfast in Five Minutes 

















Getting a warm, nourishing breakfast on a cold morning for a 
commuter-husband that must catch a train and a hungry boy 
that must hustle to school is easy for the woman who knows 


Shredded Wheat 


the ready-cooked, ready-to-eat, whole wheat food that supplies 
all the nutriment needed for a half day’s work or play. Heat 
two or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crispness, then pour 
hot milk over them, adding a 
little cream and a dash of salt. 
The perfect food to work on, 
to study on, to play on. Better 
than porridges because it en- 
courages mastication, which 
develops sound teeth and 
healthy gums. Always the 
same price, always the same 
high quality. 





Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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The White People 
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Part lI 


happened could only have 
happened to me. I do not 
know. I never heard of 
things like them happen- 
ing to any one else. But I 
am not sorry they did happen. I am in 
secretdeeply and strangely glad. I have 
heard other people say things—and they 
were not always sad people, either 

which made me feel that if they knew 
what I know it would seem to them as 
though some awesome, heavy load they 
had always dragged about with them 
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had fallen from their shoulders. To 
most people everything is so uncertain 
that if they could only see or hear and 
know something clear they would drop 
upon their knees and give thanks. That 
was what I felt myself before I found out 
so strangely, and | was only a girl. 
That is why I intend to write this down 
as well asl can. It will not be very well 
done, because I never was clever at all, 
and always found it difficult to talk. 

I say that perhaps these things could 
only have happened to me, because, as | 
look back over my life, I realize that it 
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has always been a rather curious one. 
Even when those who took care of me 
did not know | was thinking at all, | 
had begun to wonder if I was not dif- 
ferent from other children. ‘That was, 
of course, largely because Muircarrie 
Castle was in such a wild and remote 
part of Scotland that when my few rela- 
tions felt they must pay me a visit as a 
mere matter of duty, their journey from 
London, or their pleasant places in the 
south of England, seemed to them like a 
pilgrimage to a sort of savage land; and 
when a conscientious one brought a child 
to play with me, the little civilized creat- 
ure was as frightened of me as | was of 
it. My shyness and fear of its strange- 
ness made us both dumb. No doubt 
I seemed like a new breed of inoffensive 
little barbarian, knowing no tongue but 
its own. 

A certain clannish etiquette made it 
seem necessary that a relation should 
pay me a visit sometimes, because | 
was in a way important The huge, 
frowning feudal castle standing upon 
its battlemented rock was mine; I was 
a great heiress, and | was, so to speak, 
the chieftainess of the clan. But | was 
a plain, undersized little child, and had 
no attraction for any one but Jean 
Braidfute, a distant cousin, who took 
care of me, and Angus Macayre, who 
took care of the library, and who was 
a distant relative also. They were both 
like me in the fact that they were not 
given to speech; but sometimes we 
talked to one another, and I knew they 
were fond of me, as I was fond of them. 
They were really all I had. 

When I was a little girl I did not, of 
course, understand that I was an impor- 
tant person, and | could not have 
realized the significance of being an 
heiress. ! had always lived in the castle, 
and was used to its hugeness, of which 
I only knew corners. Until | was seven 
years old, I think, | imagined all but 
very poor people lived in castles and 
were saluted by every one they passed. 
It seemed probable that all little girls 
had a piper who strode up and down the 
terrace and played on the bagpipes when 
guests were served in the dining-hall. 

My piper’s name was Feargus, and in 
time I found out that the guests from 
London could not endure the noise he 


made when he marched to and fro, 
proudly swinging his kilts and treading 
like a stag on a hillside. It was an insult 
to tell him to stop playing, because it 
was his religion to believe that The 
Muircarrie must be piped proudly to; 
and his ancestors had been pipers to the 
head of the clan for five generations. It 
was his duty to march round the dining- 
hall and play while the guests feasted, 
but | was obliged in the end to make 
him believe that he could be heard better 
from the terrace—because when he was 
outside his music was not spoiled by the 
sound of talking. It was very difhcult, 
at first. But because | was his chief- 
tainess, and had learned how to give 
orders in a rather proud, stern little 
voice, he knew he must obey. 

Even this kind of thing may show 
that my life was a peculiar one; but the 
strangest part of it was that, while | 
was at the head of so many people, I did 
not really belong to any one, and I did 
not know that this was unusual. One of 
my early memories is that I heard an 
under-nursemaid say to another this 
curious thing: “‘Both her father and 
mother were dead when she was born.” 
I did not even know that was a remark- 
able thing to say until I was several 
years older and Jean Braidfute told me 
what had been meant. 

My father and mother had both been 
very young and beautiful and wonderful. 
It was said that my father was the 
handsomest chieftain in Scotland, and 
that his wife was as beautiful as he was. 
They came to Muircarrie as soon as they 
were married and lived a splendid year 
there together. Sometimes they were 
quite alone, and spent their days fishing 
or riding or wandering on the moor to- 
gether, or reading by the fire in the 
library the ancient books Angus Mac- 
ayre found for them. ‘The library was a 
marvelous place, and Macayre knew 
every volume in it. They used to sit 
and read like children among fairy 
stories, and then they would persuade 
Macayre to tell them the ancient tales 
he knew—of the days when Agricola 
forced his way in among the Men of the 
Woods, who would die any savage death 
rather than be conquered. Macayre was 
a sort of heirloom himself, and he knew 
and believed them all. 
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I don’t know how it was that I myself 


seemed to see my young father and 
mother so clearly, and to know how 
radiant and wildly in love they were. 


Surely Jean Braidfute had not words to 
tell me. But I knew. So I understood, 
in a way of my own, what happened to 
my mother one brilliant late October 
afternoon when my father was brought 
home dead—followed by the guests who 
had gone out shooting with him. His 
foot had caught in a tuft of heather, and 
his gun in going off had killed him. One 
moment he had been the handsomest 
young chieftain in Scotland, and when 
he was brought home they could not 
have let my mother see his face. 

But she never asked to see it. She was 
on the terrace which juts over the rock 
the castle is built on, and which looks 
out over the purple world of climbing 
moor. She saw from there the returning 
party of shooters and gillies winding its 
way slowly through the heather, follow- 
ing a burden carried on a stretcher of 
fir boughs. . Some of her women guests 
were with her, and one of them said 
afterward that when she first caught 
sight of the moving figures she got up 
slowly and crept to the stone balustrade 
with a crouching movement almost like 
a young leopardess preparing to spring. 
But she only watched, making neither 
sound nor movement until the cortége 
was near enough for her to see that every 
man’s head was bowed upon his breast 
and not one was covered. 

Then she said, quite slowly, ““ They 
have—taken off—their bonnets,” and 
fell upon the terrace like a dropped stone. 

It was because of this that the girl 
said that she was dead when I| was born. 
It must have seemed almost as if she 
were not a living thing. She did not 
open her eyes or make a sound; she lay 
white and cold. The celebrated physi- 
cians who came from London talked of 
catalepsy, and afterward wrote scien- 
tific articles which tried to explain her 
condition. She did not know when I 
was born. She died a few minutes after 


[ uttered my first cry. 

I know only one thing more, and that 
Jean Braidfute told me after | grew up. 
Jean had been my father’s nursery gov- 
erness when he wore his first kilts, and 
she loved my mother fondly. 
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“I knelt by her bed and held her hand 
and watched her face for three hours 
after they first laid her down,” she said. 
*“And my eyes were so near her every 
moment that | saw a thing the others 
¢id not know her well enough, or love 
her well enough, to see. 

“The first hour she was like a dead 
thing—aye, like a dead thing that had 
never lived. But when the hand of the 
clock passed the last second, and the 
new hour began, I bent closer to her, 
because I saw a change stealing over her. 
It was not color—it was not even a 
shadow of a motion. It was something 
else. If | had spoken what I felt, they 
would have said | was light-headed with 
grief and have sent me away. I have 
never told man or woman. It was my 
secret and hers. I can tell you, Ysobel. 
The change I saw was as if she was be- 
ginning to listen to something—to /isten. 

“Tt was as if to a sound—far, far away 
at first. But cold and white as stone 
she lay content, and listened. In the 
next hour the far-off sound had drawn 
nearer, and it had become something 
else — something she saw — something 
which saw her. First her young marble 
face had peace in it; then it had joy. 
She waited in her young stone body 
It waited—until you were born and she 
could break forth. She waited no longer 
then. 

“Ysobel, my bairn, what I knew was 
that he had not gone far from the body 
that had held him when he fell. Perhaps 
he had felt lost for a bit when he found 
himself out of it. But soon he had be- 
gun to call to her that was like his own 
heart to him. And she had heard. And 
then, being half away from earth herself, 
she had seen him and known he was 
waiting, and that he would not leave 
for any far place without her. She was 
so still that the big doctors thought 
more than once she had passed. But I 
knew better.” 

It was long before I was old enough to 
be told anything like this that I began to 
feel that the moor was in secret my 
companion and friend, that it was not 
only the moor to me, but something 
else. It was like a thing alive—a huge 
giant lying spread out in the sun warm- 
ing itself, or covering itself with thick, 
white mist which sometimes writhed and 
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First I no- 


twisted itself into wraiths. 
ticed and liked it some day, perhaps, 
when it was purple and yellow with 
gorse and heather and broom, and the 
honey scents drew bees and butterflies 


and birds. But soon I saw and was 
drawn by another thing. 

How young was | that afternoon when 
I sat in the deep window and watched 
the low, soft whiteness creeping out and 
hovering over the heather as if the moor 
had breathed it? I do not remember. 
It was such a low little mist at first; and 
it crept and crept until its creeping grew 
into something heavier and whiter, and 
it began to hide the heather and the 


gorse and broom, and then the low 
young fir-trees. It mounted and 
mounted, and sometimes a breath of 


wind twisted it into weird shapes, al- 
most like human creatures. It opened 
and closed again, and then it dragged and 
crept and grew thicker. And as I 
pressed my face against the window- 
ane, it mounted still ae and got 
hold of the moor and hid it, hanging 
heavy and white—and saline. That 
was what came into my child mind: that 
it had done what the moor had told it 
to do; it had hidden things which wanted 
to be hidden, and then it waited. 

Strangers say that Muircarrie moor is 
the most beautiful and the most desolate 
place in the world, but it never seemed 
desolate to me. From my first memory 
of it | had a vague, half-comforted feel- 
ing that there was some strange life on 
it one could not exactly see but was al- 
ways conscious of. I know now why 
I felt this, but I did not know then. 

If I had been older when I first began 
to see what I did see there, I should no 
doubt have read things in books which 
would have given rise in my mind to 
doubts and wonders; but I was only 
a little child who had lived a life quite 
apart from the rest of the world. I was 
too silent by nature to talk and ask 
questions, even if | had had others to 
talk to. I had only Jean and Angus, 
and, as I found out years later, they 
knew what I did not, and would have 
put me off with adroit explanations if I 
had been curious. But I was not curi- 
ous. I accepted everything as it came 


and went. 
I was only six when Wee Brown EI- 








speth was brought to me. Jean and 
Angus were as fond of each other in 
their silent way as they were of me, and 
they often went together with me when 
I was taken out for my walks. I was 
kept in the open air a great deal, and 
Angus would walk by the side of my 
small, shaggy Shetland pony and lead 
him over rough or steep places. Sheltie, 
the pony, was meant for use when we 
wished to fare farther than a child could 
walk; but I was trained to sturdy 
marching and climbing even from my 
babyhood. Because I so loved the 
moor, we nearly always rambled there. 
Often we set out early in the morning, 
and some simple food was carried, so 
that we need not return to the castle 
until we chose. I would ride Sheltie 
and walk by turns until we found a 
place I liked; then Jean and Angus 
would sit down among the heather, 
Sheltie would be secured, and I would 
wander about and play in my own way. 
I do not think it was in a strange way. 
I think I must have played as almost 
any lonely little girl might have played. 
I used to find a corner among the bushes 
and pretend it was my house, and that 
I had a friends who came to play 
with r I only remember one thing 
wha was not like the ordinary playing 
of children. It was a habit I had of 
sitting quite still a long time and listen- 
ing. That was what I called it 

“listening.” I was listening to hear if 
the life on the moor made any sound | 
could understand. I felt as if it might, 
if 1 were very still and listened long 
enough. 

Angus and Jean and I| were not afraid 
of rain and mist and change of weather. 
If we had been we could have had little 
outdoor life. We always carried plaids 
enough to keep us warm and dry. So 
on this day I speak of we did not turn 
back when we found ourselves in the 
midst of a sudden mist. We sat down in 
a sheltered place and waited, knowing 
it would lift in time. The sun had been 
shining when we set out. 

Angus and Jean were content to sit 
and guard me while | amused myself. 
They knew I would keep near them and 
run into no danger. I was not an ad- 
venturous child. I was, in fact, in a 
more than usually quiet mood that 





The quiet had come upon me 
when the mist had begun to creep about 


morning. 


and inclose us. I liked it. I liked the 
sense of being shut in by the soft white- 
ness 1 had so often watched from my 
nursery window in the castle. 

“People might be walking about,” | 
said to Angus when he lifted me from 
Sheltie’s back. “We couldn’ t see them. 
They might be walking.” 


“Nothing that would hurt ye, 
bairnie,” he answered. 
“No, they wouldn’t hurt me,” I said. 


I had never been afraid that anything 
on the moor would hurt me. 


I played very little that day. The 
quiet and the mist held me still. Soon I 
sat down and began to “‘listen.” After 


1 while I knew that Jean and Angus 
were watching me, but it did not disturb 
me. They often watched me when they 
thought I did not know they were doing 
it. 

I had sat listening for nearly half an 
hour when I heard the first muffled, 
slow trampling of horses’ hoofs. I knew 
what it was even before it drew near 
enough for me to be conscious of the 
other sounds—the jingling of arms and 
chains and the creaking of leather one 
notices as troopers pass by. Armed and 
mounted men were coming toward me. 
That was what the sounds meant; but 
they seemed faint and distant, though I 
knew they were really quite near. Jean 
and Angus did not appear to hear them. 
I knew that I only heard them because 
I had been listening. 

Out of the mist they rode—a company 
of wild-looking men wearing garments 
such as I had never seen before. Most 
of them were savage and uncouth and 
their clothes were disordered and stained 
as if with hard travel and fight. I did 
not know—or even ask myself—why 
they did not frighten me, but they did 
not. Suddenly I seemed to know that 
they were brave men and had been do- 
ing some brave, hard thing. Here and 
there among them I caught sight of a 
broken and stained sword, or a dirk 
with only a hilt left. They were all 
pale, but their wild faces were joyous 
and triumphant. 
near. 


The 


man who seemed their chieftain 


was a lean giant who was darker but, 


I saw it as they drew 
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under his darkness, paler than the rest. 
On his forehead was a queer, star-shaped 
scar. He rode a black horse, and before 
him he held close with his left arm a 
pretty little girl dressed in strange, rich 
clothes. The big man’s hand was pressed 
agains: her breast as he held her; but 
though it was a large hand, it did not 
quite cover a dark-red stain on the 
embroideries of her dress. Her dress was 
brown, and she had brown hair and soft 
brown eyes like a little doe’s. The mo- 
ment I saw her I loved her. 

The black horse stopped before me. 
The wild troop drew up and waited be- 
hind. The great, lean rider looked at 
me a moment, and then, lifting the little 
girl in his long arms, bent down and set 
her gently on her feet on the mossy earth 
in the mist beside me. I got up to greet 
her, and we stood smiling at each other. 
And in that moment as we stood the 
black horse moved forward, the muffled 
trampling began again, the wild com- 
pany swept on its way, and the white 
mist closed behind it as if it had never 
passed. 


Of course I know how strange this will 
seem to people who read it, but that 
cannot be helped and does not really 
matter. It was in that way the thing 
happened, and it did not even seem 
strange to me. Anything might happen 
on the moor—anything. And there was 
the fair little girl with the eyes like a 
doe’s. 

I knew she had come to play with me, 
and we went together to my house 
among the bushes of broom and gorse 
and played happily. But before we be- 
gan I saw her stand and look wonder- 
ingly at the dark-red stain on the em- 
broideries on her childish breast. It was 
as if she were asking herself how it came 
there and could not understand. Then 
she picked a fern and a bunch of the 
thick-growing bluebells and put them in 
her girdle in such a way that they hid its 
ugliness. 

I did not really know how long she 
stayed. I only knew that we were 
happy, and that, though her way of 
playing was in some ways different from 
mine, | loved it and her. Presently the 
mist lifted and the sun shone, and we 
were deep in a wonderful game of being 
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hidden in a room in a castle because 
something strange was going to happen 
which we were not told about. She ran 
behind a big gorse bush and did not 
come back. When i ran to look for het 
she was nowhere. | could not find her, 
and | went back to Jean and Angus, 
feeling puzzled. 

“Where did she go?” | asked them, 
turning my head from side to side. 

They were looking at me strangely, 
and both of them were pale. Jean was 
trembling a little. 

“Who was she, Ysobel?” she said. 

“The little girl the men brought to 
play with me,” | answered, still looking 
about me. “The big one on the black 
horse put her down-—the big one with 
the star here.”” | touched my forehead 
where the queer scar had been. 

For a minute Angus forgot himself. 
Years later he told me. 

“Dark Maleolm of the Glen,” he 
broke out. ‘Wee Brown Elspeth.” 

“But she is white—quite white!” | 
said. ‘*Where did she go?” 

Jean swept me in her warm, shaking 
arms and hugged me close to her breast. 

**She’s one of the fair ones,” she said, 
kissing and patting me. “She will come 
again. She'll come often, | dare say. 
But she’s gone now, and we must go, too. 
Get up, Angus, man. We're for the 
castle.” 

If we three had been different—if we 
had ever had the habit of falking and 
asking questions—we might surely have 
asked one another questions as | rode 
on Sheltie’s back, with Angus leading 
But they asked me nothing, and | 
said very little except that | once spoke 
of the wild-looking horsemen and their 
pale, jovous faces. 

“They were glad,” was all I said. 

There was also one brief query from 
Angus. 

* Did she talk to you, bairnie?”’ he said. 

| hesitated and stared at him quite a 
long time. Then I shook my head and 
answered, slowly, ‘* N-no.”’ 

Because | realized then, for the first 
time, that we had said no words at all. 
But I had known what she wanted me 
to understand, and she had known what 
I might have said to her if | had spoken 

and no words were needed. And it 
was better. 


us. 
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They took me home to the castle, and 
| was given my supper and put to bed, 
Jean sat by me until I fell asleep; she 
was obliged to sit rather a long time, 
because | was so happy with my memo- 
ries of Wee Brown Elspeth and the 
certainty that she would come again. 
It was not Jean’s words which had made 
me sure. / knew. 

She came many times. Through all 
my childish years | knew that she would 
come and play with me every few days 
though I never saw the wild troopers 
again or the big, lean man with the scar. 
Children who play together are not very 
curious about one another, and I simply 
accepted her with delight. Somehow I 
knew that she lived happily in al place 
not far away. She could come and go, 
it seemed, without trouble. Sometimes 
I found her—or she found me—upon the 
moor; and often she appeared in my 
nursery in the castle. When we were 
together Jean Braidfute seemed to pre- 
fer that we should be alone, and was 
inclined to keep the under-nurse occu- 
vied in other parts of the wing I lived in. 
never asked her to do this, but | 
glad that it was done. Wee Elspeth was 
glad, too. After our first meeting 
was dressed in soft blue or white, and 
the red stain was gone; but she was 
always Wee Brown Elspeth with the 
doe-like eyes and the fair, transparent 
face, the very fair little face. As I had 
noticed the strange, clear pallor of the 
rough troopers, so I noticed that she was 
curiously fair. And as I occasionally 
saw other persons with the same sort of 
fairness, | thought it was a purity of 
complexion special to some but not to 
all. | was not fair like that, and neither 
was any one else | knew. 

It was when I was ten years old that 
she ceased coming to me, and though | 
missed her at first, it was not with a 
sense of grief or final loss. She had only 
gone somewhere. 

It was then that Angus Macayre be- 
gan to be my tutor. He had been a 

»rofound student and had lived among 
»00ks all his life. He had helped Jean 
in her training of me, and I had learned 
more than is usually taught to children 
in their early years. When a grand 
governess was sent to Muircarrie by my 
guardian, she was amazed at the things 
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| was familiar with, but she abhorred 
the dark, frowning castle and the loneli- 
ness of the place and would not stay. 
In fact, no governess would stay, and so 
Angus became my tutor and taught me 
old Gaelic and Latin and Greek, and 
we read together and studied the ancient 
books in the library. It was a strange 
education for a girl, and no doubt made 
me more than ever unlike others. But 
my life was the life I loved. 

When my guardian decided that | 
must live with him in London and be 
educated as modern girls were, I tried to 
be obedient and went to him; but before 
two months had passed my wretchedness 
had made me so ill that the doctor said 
| should go into a decline and die if | 
were not sent back to Muircarrie. 

“Te’s not only the London air that 
seems to poison her,” he said when Jean 
talked to him about me; “‘it is some- 
thing else. She will not live, that’s all. 
Sir lan must send her home.” 

As | have said before, I had been an 
unattractive child and I was a plain, 
uninteresting sort of girl. I was shy 
and could not talk to people, SO of course 
| bored them. I knew I did not look 
well when I wore beautiful clothes. | 
was little and unimportant and like a 
reed for thinness. Because | was rich 
and a sort of chieftainess | ought to have 
been tall and rather stately, or at least 
[ ought to have had a bearing which 
would have made it impossible for peo- 
ple to quite overlook me. But any one 
could overlook me—an insignificant, 
thin girl who slipped in and out of places 
and sat and stared and listened to other 
xecople instead of saying things herself. 

liked to look on and be forgotten. It 
interested me to watch people if they did 
not notice me. 

Of course, my relatives did not really 
like me. How could they? ‘They were 
busy in their big world and did not 
know what to do with a girl who ought 
to have been important and was not. 
| am sure that in secret they were re- 
lieved when I was sent back to Muir- 
carrie. 

After that the life | loved went on 
quietly. I studied with Angus, and made 
the book-walled library my own room. 
I walked and rode on the moor, and | 
knew the people who lived in the cot- 


tages and farms on the estate. I think 
they liked me, but I am not sure, because 
I was too shy to seem very friendly. | 
was more at home with Feargus, the 
piper, and with some of the gardeners 
than | was with any one else. I think 
I was lonely without knowing it; but 
| was never unhappy. Jean and Angus 
were my nearest and dearest. Jean was 
of good blood and a stanch gentle- 
woman, quite sufhciently educated to 
be my companion as she had been my 
early governess. 

It was Jean who told Angus that I was 
giving myself too entirely to the study 
of ancient books and the history of cen- 
turies gone by. 

“She is living to-day, and she must 
not pass through this life without gath- 
ering anything from it.” 

“This life,” she put it, as if I had 
passed through others before, and might 
pass through others again. ‘That was 
always her way of speaking, and she 
seemed quite unconscious of any unusu- 
alness in it. 

“You are a wise woman, Jean,” Angus 
said, looking long at her grave face. 
“A wise woman.” 

He wrote to the London book-shops 
for the best modern books, and | began 
to read them. I felt at first as if they 
plunged me into a world I did not under- 
stand, and many of them I could not 
endure. But I persevered, and studied 
them as | had studied the old ones, and 
in time | began to feel as if perhaps 
they were true. My chief weariness 
with them came from the way they had 
of referring to the things | was so inti- 
mate with as though they were only the 
unauthenticated history of a life so 
long passed by that it could no longer 
matter to any one. So often the greatest 
hours of great lives were treated as pos- 
sible legends. I knew why men had 
died or were killed or had borne black 
horror. I knew because I had read old 
books and manuscripts and had heard 
the stories which had come down through 
centuries by word of mouth, passed from 
father to son. 

But there was one man who did not 
write as if he believed the world had 
begun and would end with him. He 
knew he was only one, and part of all the 
rest. The name I shall give him is 
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Hector MacNairn. He was a Scotch- 
man, but he had lived in many a land. 
The first time | read a book he had 
written | caught my breath with joy, 
again and again. I knew I had found a 
friend, even though there was no likeli- 
hood that I should ever see his face. 
He was a great and famous writer, and 
all the world honored him; while I, 
hidden away in my castle on a rock on 
the edge of Muirearrie, was so far from 
being interesting or clever that even in 
my grandest evening dress and tiara of 
jewels | was as insignificant as a mouse. 
In fact, | always felt rather silly when I 
was obliged to wear my diamonds on 
state occasions as custom sometimes de- 
manded. 


Mr. MacNairn wrote essays and 
poems, and marvelous stories which 
were always real though they were 


called fiction. Wheresoever his story 
was placed—howsoever remote and un- 
known the scene—it was a real place, 
and the people who lived in it were real, 
as if he had some magic power to call up 
human things to breathe and live and 
set one’s heart beating. I read every- 
thing he wrote. I read every word of 
his again and again. I always kept 
some book of his near enough to be able 
to touch it with my hand; and often I 
sat by the fire in the library holding one 
open on my lap for an hour or more, 
only because it meant a warm, close 
companionship. It seemed at those 
times as if he sat near me in the dim 
glow and we understood each other’s 
thoughts without using words, as Wee 
Brown Elspeth and I had understood— 
only this was a deeper thing. 

I had felt near him in this way for 
several years, and every year he had 
grown more famous, when it happened 
that one June my guardian, Sir Ian, 
required me to go to London to see my 
lawyers and sign some important docu- 
ments connected with the management 
of the estate. | was to go to his house 
to spend a week or more, attend a 
Drawing-Room, and show myself at a 
few great parties in a proper manner, 
this being considered my duty toward 
my relatives. These, | believe, were 
secretly afraid that if | were never seen 
their world would condemn my guardian 
for neglect of his charge, or would 


decide that I was of unsound mind and 
intentionally kept hidden away at Muir- 
carrie. He was an honorable man, and 
his wife was a well- -meaning woman, 
I did not wish to do them an injustice, so 
I paid them yearly visits and tried to 
bdhave as they wished, much as I dis- 
liked to be dressed in fine frocks and to 
wear diamonds on my little head and 
round my thin neck. 

It was an odd thing that this time I 
found I did not dread the visit to London 
as much as I usually did. For sorae 
unknown reason I became conscious that 
I was not really reluctant to go. Usually 
the thought of the days before me made 
me restless and low-spirited. London 
always seemed so confused and crowded, 
and made me feel as if I were being 
pushed and jostled by a mob always 

making a tiresome noise. But this time 
I felt as if I should somehow find a clear 
place to stand in, where I could look on 
and listen without being bewildered. It 
was a curious feeling; I could not help 
noticing and wondering about it. 

I knew afterward that it came to me 
because a change was drawing near. I 
wish so much that I| could tell about it 
in a better way. But I have only my 
own way, which I am afraid seems very 
like a school-girl’s. 

Jean Braidfute made the journey with 
me, as she always did, and it was like 
every other journey. Only one incident 
made it different, and when it occurred 
there seemed nothing unusual in it. 
It was only a bit of sad, everyday life 
which touched me. There is nothing 
new in seeing a poor woman in deep 
mourning. 

Jean and I had been alone in our rail- 
way carriage for a great part of the 
journey; but an hour or two before we 
reached London a man got in and took 
a seat in a corner. The train had 
stopped at a place where there is a 
beautiful and well-known cemetery. 
People bring their friends from long dis- 
tances to lay them there. When one 
passes the station, one nearly always 
sees sad faces and people in mourning 
on the platform. 

There was more than one group there 
that day, and the man who sat in the 
corner looked out at them with gentle 
eyes. He had fine, deep eyes and a 
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handsome mouth. When the poor wom- 
an in mourning almost stumbled into 
the carriage, followed by her child, he 
sut out his hand to help her and gave 
- his seat. She had stumbled because 
her eyes were dim with dreadful crying, 
and she could scarcely see. it made 
one’s heart stand still to see the wild 
grief of her, and her unconsciousness of 
the world about her. The world did not 
matter. There was no world. I think 
there was nothing left anywhere but the 
grave she had just staggered blindly 
away from. I felt as if she had been 
lying sobbing and writhing and beating 
> new turf on it with her poor hands, 
and I somehow knew that it had been a 
child’s grave she had been to visit and 
had felt she left to utter loneliness when 
she turned away. 

It was because I thought this that | 
wished she had not seemed so uncon- 
scious of and indifferent to the child who 
was with her and clung to her black 
dress as if it could not bear to let her go. 
This one was alive at least, even if she 
had lost the other one, and its little face 
was so wistful! It did not seem fair to 
forget and ignore it, as if it were not 
there. I felt as if she might have left 
it behind on the platform if it had not 
so clung to her skirt that it was almost 
dragged into the railway carriage with 
her. When she sank into her seat she 
did not even lift the poor little thing 
into the place beside her, but left it to 
scramble up as best it could. She buried 
her swollen face in 
and sobbed in a smothered way as if she 
neither saw, heard, nor felt any living 
thing near her. 

How I wished she would remember 
the poor child and let it comfort her! 
It really was trying to do it in its inno- 
cent way. It pressed close to her side, 
it looked up imploringly, it kissed her 
arm and her crape veil over and over 
again, and tried to attract her attention. 
It was a little, lily-fair creature not more 
than five or six years old and perhaps 
too young to express what it wanted to 
say. It could only cling to her and kiss 
her black dress, and seem to beg her to 
remember that it, at least, was a living 
thing. But she was too absorbed in her 
anguish to know that it was in the 
world. She neither looked at nor touched 
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it, and at last it sat with its cheek 
against her sleeve, softly stroking her 
arm, and now and then kissing it long- 
ingly. I was obliged to turn my face 
away and look out of the window, be- 
cause I knew the man with the kind face 
saw the tears well up into my eyes. 
The poor woman did not travel far 
with us. She left the train after a few 
stations were passed. Our fellow-traveler 
got out before her to help her on to the 
platform. He stood with bared head 
while he assisted her, but she scarcely 
saw him. And even then she seemed to 
forget the child. The poor thing was 
dragged out by her dress as it had been 
dragged in. I put out my hand invol- 
untarily as it went through the door, 
because I was afraid it might fall. But 
it did not. It turned its fair little face 
and smiled at me. When the kind 
traveler returned to his place in the 
carriage again, and the train left the 
station, the black-draped woman was 
walking slowly down the platform and 
the child was still clinging to her skirt. 


My guardian was a man whose cus- 
tom it was to give large and dignified 
parties. Among his grand and fashion- 
able guests there was nearly always a 
sprinkling of the more important mem- 
bers of the literary wall The night 
after I arrived there was to be a par- 
ticularly notable dinner. | had come 
yrepared to appear at it. Jean had 
ae fine array for me and a case of 
jewels. I knew I must be “dressed up” 
and look as important as I could. When 
I went up-stairs after tea, Jean was in 
my room laying things out on the bed. 

“The man you like so much is to 
dine here to-night, Ysobel,” she said. 
“Mr. Hector MacNairn.” 

I believe I even put my hand sud- 
denly to my heart as I stood and looked 
at her, I was so startled and so glad. 

“You must tell him how much you 
love his books,” she said. She had 
quiet, motherly way. 

“There will be so many other people 
who will want to talk to him,” I an- 
swered, and I felt a little breathless with 
excitement as I said it. “And I should 
be too*shy to know how to say such 
things properly.” 

“Don’t be afraid of him,” 


was her 
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advice. ‘“‘The man will be like his books, 
and they’re the joy of your life.” 

She made me look as nice as she could 
in the new dress she had brought; she 
made me wear the Muircarrie diamonds 
and sent me down-stairs. It does not 
matter who the guests were; I scarcely 
remember. I was taken in to dinner by 
a stately elderly man who tried to make 
me talk, and who at last was absorbed 
by the clever woman on his other side. 

I found myself looking between the 
flowers for a man’s face | could imagine 
was Hector MacNairn’s. I looked up and 
down and saw none | could believe be- 
longed to him. There were handsome 
faces and individual ones, but at first I 
saw no Hector MacNairn. Then, onbend- 
ing forward a little to glance behind an 
epergne, | found a face which it surprised 
and pleased me to see. It was the face 
of the traveler who had helped the 
woman in mourning out of the railway 
carriage, baring his head before her grief. 
I could not help turning and speaking to 
my stately elderly partner. 

“Do you know who that is—the man 
at the other side of the table?” I asked. 

Old Lord Armour looked across and 
answered with an amiable smile. “It 
is the author the world is talking of most 
in these days, and the talking is no new 
thing. It’s Mr. Hector MacNairn.” 

No one but myself could tell how glad 
I was. It seemed so right that he should 
be the man who had understood the 
deeps of a poor, passing stranger wom- 
an’s woe. I had so loved that quiet 
baring of his head! All at once I knew I 
should not be afraid of him. He would 
understand that I could not help being 
shy, that it was only my nature, and 
that if I said things awkwardly my 
meanings were better than my words. 
Perhaps I should be able to tell him 
something of what his books had been 
to me. T glanced through the flowers 
again—and he was looking at me! I 
could scarcely believe it for a second. 
But he was. His eyes—his wonderful 
eyes—met mine. I could not explain 
why they were wonderful. I think it was 
the clearness and understanding in them, 
and a sort of great interestedness. Peo- 

le sometimes look at me from curiosity, 
bet they do not look because they are 
really interested. 
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I could scarcely look away, though I 
knew I must not be guilty of staring. 
A footman was presenting a dish at my 
side. I took something from it without 
knowing what it was. Lord Armour 
began to talk kindly. He was saying 
beautiful, admiring things of Mr. Mac- 
Nairn and his work. I listened grate- 
fully, and said a few words myself now 
and then. I was only too glad to be told 
of the great people and the small ones 
who were moved and uplifted by his 
thoughts. 

“You admire him very much, I can 
see,”’ the amiable elderly voice said. 

I could not help turning and looking 
up. “It is as if a great, great genius 
were one’s friend—as if he talked and 
one listened,” I said. “He is like a 
splendid dream which has come true.” 

Old Lord Armour looked at me quite 
thoughtfully, as if he saw something new 
in me. 

“That is a good way of putting it, 
Miss Muircarrie,” he answered. ‘‘ Mac- 
You must tell 


Nairn would like that. 
him about it yourself.” 
I did not mean to glance through the 


flowers again, but I did it involuntarily. 
And I met the other eyes—the wonder- 
ful, interested ones—just as I had met 
them before. It almost seemed as if he 
had been watching me. It might be, | 
thought, because he only vaguely re- 
membered seeing me before and was 
trying to recall where we had met. 

When my guardian brought his men 
guests to the drawing-room after dinner, 
I was looking over some old prints at a 
quiet, small table. There were a few 
minutes of smiling talk, and then Sir 
lan crossed the room toward me, bring- 
ing some one with him. It was Hector 
MacNairn he brought. 

“Mr. MacNairn tells me you traveled 
together this afternoon without knowing 
each other,” he said. “He has heard 
something of Muircarrie and would like 
to hear more, Ysobel. She lives like a 
little ghost all alone in her feudal castle, 
Mr. MacNairn. We can’t persuade her 
to like London.” 

I think he left us alone together be- 
cause he realized that we should get on 
better without a companion. 

Mr. MacNairn sat down near me and 
began to talk about Muircarrie. There 
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were very few places like it, and he knew 
about each one of them. He knew the 
kind of things Angus Macayre knew— 
the things most people had either never 
heard of or had only thought of aslegends. 
He talked as he wrote, and I scarcely 
knew when he led me into talking also. 
Afterward I realized that he had asked 
me questions I coul* not help answering 
because his eyes were drawing me on 
with that quiet, deep interest. It 
seemed as if he saw something in my face 
which made him curiaus. 

I think I saw this expression first 
when we began to speak te meeting 
in the railway carriage, and I mentioned 
the poor little fair child my heart had 
ached so for. 

“Tt was such a little thing and it did 
so want to comfort her! Its white 
little clinging hands were so pathetic 
when they stroked and patted her,” | 
said. ‘‘And she did not even look at it.” 

He did not start, but he hesitated in a 
way which almost produced the effect of 
a start. Long afterward I remembered 


it. 

“The child!” he said. “Yes. But I 
was sitting on the other side. And I was 
so absorbed in the poor mother that | 


am afraid I scarcely saw it. Tell me 
about it.” 

“Tt was not six years old, poor mite,” 
I answered. “It was one of those very 
fair children one sees now and then. 
It was not like its mother. She was not 
one of the White People.” 

“The White People?’ he repeated 
quite slowly after me. “You don’t mean 
that she was not a Caucasian? Perhaps 
I don’t understand.” 

That made me feel a trifle shy again. 
Of course he could not know what I 
meant. How silly of me to take it for 
granted that he would! 

“T beg pardon. I forgot.” I even 
stammered a little. “‘It is only my way 
of thinking of those fair people one 
sees, those very fair ones, you know—the 
ones whose fairness looks almost trans- 
parent. There are not many of them, 
of course; but one can’t help noticing 
them when they pass in the street-car 
or come into a room. You must have 
noticed them, too. I always call them, 
to myself, the White People, because 
they are different from the rest of us. 


The poor mother wasn’t one, but the 
child was. Perhaps that was why I 
looked at it, at first. It was such a 
lovely little thing; and the whiteness 
made, it look delicate, and I could not 
help thinking—” I hesitated, because 
it seemed almost unkind to finish. 

“You thought that if she had just 
lost one child she ought to take more 
care of the other,” he ended for me. 
There was a deep thoughtfulness in his 
look, as if he were watching me. | 
wondered why. 

“T wish I had paid more attention to 
the little creature,” he said, very gently. 
* Did it cry?” 

“No,” I answered. “It only clung to 
her and patted her black sleeve and 
kissed it, as if it wanted to comfort her. 
L kept expecting it to cry, but it didn’t. 
It made me cry because it seemed so 
sure that it could comfort her if she 
would only remember that it was alive 
and loved her. I wish, I wish death did 
not make people feel as if it filled all the 
world—as if, when it happens, there is 
no life left anywhere. The child who 
was alive by her side did not seem a liv- 
ing thing to her. It didn’t matter.” 

I had never said as much to any one 
before, but his watching eyes made me 
forget my shy wordlessness. 

“What do you feel about it—death?’ 
he asked. 

The low gentleness of his voice seemed 
something I had known always. 

“T never saw it,” I answered. “I 
have never even seen any one danger- 
ously ill. I— Itisasif I can’t believe it.” 

“You can’t believe it? That is a 
wonderful thing,” he said, even more 
quietly than before. “If none of us 
believed it, how wonderful that would be! 
Beautiful, too.” 

“How that poor mother believed it!”’ 
I said, remembering her swollen, dis- 
torted, sobbing face. ‘“‘She believed 
nothing else; everything else was gone.” 

“T wonder what would have happened 
if you had spoken to her about the 
child?” he said, slowly, as if he were 
trying to imagine it. 

“I’m a very shy person. I should 
never have courage to speak to a stran- 
ger,’ [| answered. “I’m afraid I’m a 
coward, too. She might have thought 
me interfering.” 
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“She might not have understood,” he 
murmured. 

“It was clinging to her dress when she 
walked away down the platform,” | 
went on. “I dare say you noticed it 
then?” 

“Not as you did. I wish I had no- 
ticed it more,” was his answer. “ Poor 
little White One!” 

That led us into our talk about the 
White People. He said he did not think 
he was exactly an observant person in 
some respects. Remembering his books, 
which seemed to me the work of a man 
who saw and understood everything in 
the world, I could not comprehend his 
thinking that, and | told him so. But 
he replied that what I had said about 
my White People made him feel that he 
must be abstracted sometimes and migs 
things. He did not remember having 
noticed the rare fairness I had seen. He 
smiled as he said it, because, of course, 
t was only a little thing—that he had 
not seen that some people were so much 
fzirer than others. 

“But it has not been a little thing to 
you, evidently. That is why I am even 
rather curious about it,” he explained. 

“It is a difference definite enough to 
make you speak almost as if they were 
of a different race from ours.” 

I sat silent a few seconds, thinking it 
over. Suddenly I realized what I had 
never realized before. 

“Do you know,” I said, as slowly as 
he himself had spoken, “I did not know 
that was true until you put it into words. 
I am so used to thinking of them as 
different, somehow, that I suppose | 
do feel as if they were almost like an- 
other race, in a way. Perhaps one 
would feel like that _ with a native 
Indian, or a Japanese.’ 

“| dare say that is a good simile,” he 
reflected. “Are they different when you 
know them well?” 

“IT have never known one but Wee 
Brown Elspeth,” I answered, thinking 
it over. 

He did start then, in the strangest 
way. ‘“‘What!” he exclaimed. “What 
did you say?” 

I was quite startled myself. Suddenly 
he looked pale, and his breath caught 
itself. 

“T said Wee Elspeth, Wee Brown 
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Elspeth. She was only a child who 
layed with me,” I stammered, “when 
was little.” 

He pulled himself together almost in- 
stantly, though the color did not come 
back to his face at once and his voice was 
not steady for a few seconds. But he 
laughed outright at himself. 

“I beg your pardon,” he apologized. 

“T have been ill and am rather nervous. 
I thought you said something you could 
not possibly have said. I almost fright- 
ened you. And you were only speaking 
of a little playmate. Please go on. 

“I was only going to say that she 
was fair like that, fairer than any one | 
had ever seen; but when we played 
together she seemed like any other child. 
She was the first I ever knew.” 

I told him about the misty day on the 
moor, and about the pale troopers and 
the big, lean leader who carried Elspeth 
before him on his saddle. I had never 
talked to any one about it before, not 
even to Jean Braidfute. But he seemed 
to be so interested—as if the little story 
quite fascinated him. It was only an 
episode, but it brought in the weirdness 
of the moor and my childish fancies 
about the things hiding in the white 
mist, and the castle frowning on its rock, 
and my baby face pressed against the 
nursery window in the tower, and Angus 
and the library, and Jean and her good- 
ness and wise ways. It was dreadful to 
talk so much about oneself. But he 
listened so. His eyes never left my face 
—they watched and held me as if he 
were enthralled. Sometimes he asked a 
question. 

* 1 wonder who they were—the horse- 
men?” he pondered. “Did you ever ask 
Wee Elspeth?” 

“We were both too little to care. We 
only played,” I answered him. “And 
they came and went so quickly that they 
were only a sort of dream.” 

“They seem to have been a strange 
lot. | Wasn’t Angus curious about 
them?” he suggested. 

** Angus never was curious about any- 
thing,” I said. “Perhaps he knew 
something about them and would not 
tell me. When I was a little thing | 

always knew he and Jean had secrets | 
was too young to hear. They hid sad 
and ugly things from me, or things that 
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might frighten a child. They were very 
good.” . 

“Yes, they were good,” he said, 
thoughtfully. 

| think any one would have been 
pleased to find herself talking quietly to 
a great genius—as quietly as if he were 
quite an ordinary person; but to me 
the experience was wonderful. I had 
thought about him so much and with 
such adoring reverence. And he looked 
at me as if he truly liked me, even as if 
| were something new—a sort of dis- 
covery which interested him. I dare say 
that he had never before seen a girl who 
had lived so much alone and in such a 
remote and wild place. 

I believe Sir Ian and his wife were 
leased, too, to see that I was talking. 
[hey were glad that their guests should 
see that I was intelligent enough to hold 
the attention even of a clever man. If 
Hector MacNairn was interested in me 
I could not be as silly and dull as | 
looked. But on my part | was only full 
of wonder and happiness. I was a girl, 
and he had been my only hero; and it 
seemed even as if he liked me and cared 
about my queer life. 

He was not a man who had the air of 
making confidences or talking about 
himself, but before we parted | seemed 
to know him and his surroundings as if 
he had described them. A mere phrase 
of his would make a picture. Such a 
few words made his mother quite clear 
to me. They loved each other in an 
exquisite, intimate way. She was a 
beautiful person. Artists had always 
painted her. He and she were com- 
pletely happy when they were together. 
They lived in a house in the country, 
and I could not at all tell how I dis- 
covered that it was an old house with 
beautiful chimneys and a very big gar- 
den with curious high walls with corner 
towers round it. He only spoke of it 
briefly, but I saw it as a picture; and 
always afterward, when I thought of his 
mother, I thought of her as sitting under 
a great and ancient apple-tree with the 
long, late-afternoori shadows stretchin 
on the thick, green grass. I suppose i 
saw that just because he said: 

“Will you come to tea under the big 
apple-tree some afternoon when the late 


shadows are like velvet on the grass? 
That is perhaps the loveliest time.” 

When we rose to go and join the rest 
of the party, he stood a moment and 
glanced round the room at our fellow- 
guests. 

“Are there any of your White People 
here to-night?” he said, smiling. “I 
shall begin to look for them every- 
where.” 

I glanced over the faces carelessly. 
“There are none here to-night,” I an- 
swered, and then I flushed because he 
had smiled. “It was only a childish 
name I gave them,” I hesitated. “I 
forgot you wouldn’t understand. I dare 
say it sounds silly.” 

He looked at me so quickly. 

“No! no! no!” he exclaimed. “You 
mustn’t think that! Certainly not silly.” 

I do not think he knew that he put 
out his hand and gently touched my arm, 
as one might touch a child to make it 
feel one wanted it to listen. 

“You don’t know,” he said in his low, 
slow voice, “how glad I am that you 
have talked to me. Sir Ian said you 
were not fond of talking to people, and 
I wanted to know you.” 

“You care about places like Muircar- 
rie. That is why,” I answered, feeling 
at once how much he understood. “I 
care for Muircarrie more than for all the 
rest of the world. And I suppose you 
saw it in my face. I dare say that the 
people who love that kind of life cannot 
help seeing it there.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is in your eyes. 
It was what I saw and found myself 
wondering about when I watched you 
in the train. It was really the moor 
and the mist and the things you think 
are hidden in it.” 

“Did you watch me?” I asked. “I 
could not help watching you a little, 
when you were so kind to the poor 
woman. I was afraid you would see me 
and think me rude.” 

“Tt was the far look in your face I 
watched,” he said. “If you will come 
to tea under the big apple-tree I will tell 
you more about it.” 

“Indeed I will come,” I answered. 
“Now we must go and sit among the 
other people—those who don’t care 
about Muircarrie at all.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Manhattan 


BY SIMEON 
HERE is a region of 
t mystery into which the 
metropolitan husband 
and father vanishes be- 
tween 7.30 and 8.45 
=. A.M. six days in the 
Say week and from which 
he emerges in the late afternoon. He is 
welcomed, after the manner of all re- 
turning warriors, with a tender solici- 
tude. Down-Town is the trackless jun- 
gle into which Father plunges to stalk 
the family’s living. After ten thousand 
years of civilization it is still the same. 
Anxious eyes follow him from the wig- 
wam till he turns the corner to the rail- 
road station, and fond eyes greet him as 
he staggers out of the elevator door with 
his prey, so to speak, on his shoulder. 
Wives will never be reconciled to Down- 
Town. It swallows up the man of the 
house when he would much rather stay 
at home and play with the children—so 
he pretends—and it sends him home at 
night too tired to be agreeable—as he 
asserts. Thus the little game goes on. 
The primitive hunter, I jmagine, made 
believe that he hated to leave the family 
and go off into the dark forest; and on 
his return he threw himself before the 
fire, too tired to speak. Actually, | 
believe, the primitive hunter, as soon as 
he was out of sight of home, broke into a 
cheerful whistle. 

Sometimes there must flit across the 
mind of the woman who stays at home 
the doubt whether it is such a dreadful 
thing, after all, to have to go Down- 
Town every day. It may be a place of 
toil and peril for her poor warrior; but 
it seems rather an attractive place, to 
judge from the picture post-cards of 
New York’s sky-line, which always 
means the sky-line of Down-Town. In- 
telligent foreigners look for the soul of 
New York in the sky-scraper region, and 
not only the soul of the city, but of 
America. Artists who would savor the 
beauty of New York find it in the same 
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sky-line of towers and battlements, fresh 
in the mists of the morning, or ablaze 
with a hundred thousand lights at night. 
They have found beauty in the separate 
domes and shafts and fortresses; in 
the Babylonian brick piles of the Ter- 
minal Buildings, in the gold and ivory 
fluting of the Woolworth, in the frosted 
silver of the Singer Tower under the 
search-lights, and in the ciassic facade of 
the neighboring Stock Exchange. It is 
true that the picture post-cards show 
parts of New York that are not Down- 
lown—the parks, the cathedrals, the 
museums, the railway stations. But 
the woman who stays at home reflects 
that she does not spend her working- 
hours in Central Park or in the Metro- 
politan Museum, whereas her husband 
does do business in a Gothic cathedral 
that goes by the name of Woolworth. 
Artists in search of the beauty of New 
York never come around to the apart- 
ment house on the upper West Side 
where woman transacts business with 
the cook. They go down for inspiration 
to the Venetian campanile on the twen- 
ty-sixth floor of which her husband sells 
railway supplies. 

Her suspicions are well founded. 
Down-Town is a pleasant place which 
the male New-Yorker has arrogated to 
himself. To guard it against his women- 
folk he has thrown about it the taboo of 
an evil reputation. He has made it into 
a stuffy, ugly, unclean corner of the city 
that is fit only for the ignoble business 
of money-getting. Whereas the fact is 
that only a very small portion of the art 
and literature and thought of mankind 
has been created amid such attractive 
surroundings as shelter the money- 
grubbers of New York. It is different 
with the gloomy courts and alleys of 
London’s financial district. Our own 
Down-Town has skies as clear as those 
that look down on the most desirable 
of New Jersey suburbs; streets that are 
swept by the wind from two rivers and 
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a bay which are nowhere more than 
half a mile away; the sight of great 
ships putting out to sea; a glimpse of 
hills across the Hudson; the heavy rush 
of crowds in the streets—and romance. 
Not the machine-made “romance of 
business,” about which we have heard so 
much, but real romance—old streets, 
old houses, old markets, old cemeteries, 
old eating-houses, history at every cor- 
ner, marble towers and dark alleys, Greek 
temples that are national banks, and 
low, dark, moist shops where commuters 
buy the raw materials for their gardens. 

Down-Town is an area of not much 
more than a quarter of a square mile in 
the form of a triangle, with its base at 
Chambers Street and its point at Bowl- 
ing Green. Along the base are clustered 
the City Hall, the courts, and the news- 
paper-ofhices, and at the apex is Mr. 
Rockefeller’s place of business; I am 
not striving for symbolism. From base to 
tip runs Broadway for a distance of four- 
fifths of a mile. 

Now it is precisely in the very heart 
of Business, surrounded by such thin 
abstractions as Finance, Insurance, Law, 
and the Press, that most of the real, 
concrete, and ancient institutions and 
values of life in New York have main- 
tained themselves. Take the street 
orator, for example. In season, of course, 
he flourishes all over the city. But I 
am not thinking of the political spell- 
binder, who has his brief four weeks of 
bloom and vanishes. Even the suffrage 
orator and the Socialist orator have their 
times and occasions and limitations. I 
am thinking, rather, of the man with- 
out an organization or a campaign fund 
who asks you for only five minutes of 
your lunch-hour to demonstrate the 
process of the soul through the Seven 
Planes of Existence to its confluence 
with the Universal Soul. If the thing 
isn’t quite clear in the course of five 
minutes, you buy a pamphlet for the 
nominal price of five cents, printed by 
the author and heavily interlined in his 
own handwriting. Down-Town has an 
extraordinary interest in, and_tolera- 
tion for, the New Thought, for the Sin- 
gle Tax, and for the explanation of the 
European war in terms of Revelation. 
It indicates a degree of spirituality in the 
people of Down T own which you do not 
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find among the theater crowds on Broad- 
way or the shoppers on Fifth Avenue. 
The people up-town are worldly wise, 
and when they are confronted with 
something out of the ordinary they sus- 

ect an advertisement. If a man in a 
ise duster and a straw hat were to take 
his stand in Herald Square on a Novem- 
ber afternoon, people would at once 
think of chewing-gum or the new show 
at the Hippodrome. But the crowds on 
Wall Street and in Brooklyn Bridge 
plaza will guess that the man in the 
straw hat has found out something new 
about the revolution of the sun around 
the earth. And such is likely to be the 
case. Preachers with a universal mission 
know they are assured of a kindly hear- 
ing among the simple-hearted crowds 
around the Post Office. 

For it is with the street faker as with 
the corner orator. Up-town he is a 
sporadic phenomenon brought forth by 
a special occasion—a Woman Suffrage 
parade, a preparedness parade, the arri- 
val of the Atlantic fleet. But Down- 
Town the Stock Exchange is no more 
permanent and regular an institution 
than the men who sell gold eye-glasses at 
twenty-five cents the pair. ‘They sell 
card tricks, mechanical rabbits and mice, 
airships, miniature bagpipes, and in- 
genious ink-bottles with large attached 
rubber ink-stains to take home and put 
on the white table-cloth and disconcert 
your wife. Modern, hygienic parents, 
after a thorough training in individual 
drinking-cups, pasteurized milk, filtered 
air, hermetically sealed handkerchiefs, 
and bread loaves untouched by human 
hands, will purchase a harmonica on 
Broadway which has been pawed by 
half a hundred hands and tested per- 
haps by a dozen mouths, and carry it 
home to their thoroughly sterilized off- 
spring. 

More than anywhere else it is Down- 
Town that you will find people flattening 
their noses against window-panes and 

eering at the two exhibits that men 
leas essened their noses against for 
thousands of years, as they will continue 
to do until the world’s end—namely, 
new flowers and old books. The seed- 
catalogue and the book-catalogue flour- 
ish side by side on Vesey Street, Cali- 
fornia privet and the Essays of Mon- 
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taigne, garden hose at so much a foot 
and the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
edia Britannica, Paris-green for spray- 
ing and Balzac. Sometimes these two 
permanent interests of humanity blend, 
as when the book-stalls exhibit Chicken 
Raising at a Profit, or The Commuter’s 
Garden, at twenty-five cents a copy. It 
is strange. Up-town, where are univer- 
sity clubs and art-galleries and leisure 
and culture, the florist’s shop suggests 
chiefly money; and Down-Town, where 
men come only for the making of money, 
the garden shops are suggestive of the 
great, simple, and eternal things—of 
small hedges and lawns, the soil and its 
rich population of garden pests, seeds 
and bulbs and roots, planting and graft- 
ing and trimming and pruning. The up- 
town florist represents the wastage of 
things, and the undiicns garden man 
represents the creation of things. If 
the conscientious citizen is ever impelled 
to teach his son the primitive mystery of 
how things are born and grow, he must 
take his son by the hand and bring him 
down to within a quarter of a mile from 
Wall Street and half a block from Broad- 
way, and let him peer into the shop 
windows with their fresh, green squares 
of lawn sod, the onions which are really 
bulbs and will one day be lilies, the lit- 
tle gravel window-gardens where yellow 
chicks scratch for a living like so many 
stock-brokers, puppies frisking or blink- 
ing in wire inclosures, and incubators. 
And it is no less odd about the book- 
stalls. Up-town the booksellers’ win- 
dows are crammed with the “latest”; 
the latest of Shaw, Bennett, Romain 
Rolland, Dunsany, Tchekoff, Chambers, 
McCutcheon, Jack London, Kathleen 
Norris, the war correspondents, the efh- 
ciency engineers, the success howlers, 
all the names and titles you saw last 
Saturday in the publishers’ notices or 
read about in the Literary Notes, tech- 
nically known to us in the profession as 
“slush” But the classics are good 
enough for the money-diggers, the tired 
business men, the cutthroat competitors 
of Down-Town. Balzac, Epictetus, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thackeray, Thomas 
Paine, Walter Scott, Voltaire, and the 
standard encyclopedias are the bulk of 
the Down-Town shopkeeper’s trade; 
together, it is true, with books on poultry 


raising, card games, one hundred selected 
parlor tricks, and files of famous maga- 
zines for 1886 or thereabouts. In other 
words, the traditional, solid literary 
virtues have their stronghold in the 
shadow of the sky-scrapers. The ro- 
mance of the sky-scrapers is sung by new 
novelists and poets, whose works are to 
be had only in the book-shops on Fifth 
Avenue. The people of the sk -scrapers 
themselves read Carlyle and Browning, 
Byron and Shelley, and I am afraid they 
read Owen Meredith’s Lucille. 

I think I have shown cause why wives 
must not waste sympathy on husbands 
who depart by the 8.08 from Hohokus 
or the 8.42 from 125th Street for a 
hard day in an ugly, drab, debilitating 
region known as Down-Town. That hus- 
band is really bound for a delectable 
— and one that is soaked in romance. 

own- Town is not so ancient a place as 
London’s Cheapside, but neither is New 
York as old as London. Down-Town 
as compared with up-town is relatively 
as venerable as Mikeereneen or Spital- 
fields compared with Piccadilly. Largely 
it is a matter of nomenclature. If, in- 
stead of saying Trinity Church, we said 
Trinity-by-’Change, and instead of say- 
ing St. Paul’s Chapel we said St. Paul- 
in-Park Row, the truth would be im- 
mediately perceived. New York has 
what London has not—two large grave- 
yards in the heart of the financial district 
where the “clerks” eat their luncheon in 
summer on the greensward among the 
tombs; two churches from whose doors 
priestly processions issue and circulate 
in full view of the crowds. Possibly the 
“City” of London can show quaint old 
women in bead-work capes and shawls 
like those who flit about in the early 
morning under the shadow of the “L” 
on Church Street, or along the short 
stretch of Barclay Street from Broad- 
way west which is given over half to 
dealers in the furniture of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and half to the seed- 
and-garden stores. And the juxtaposi- 
tion of seeds, flowers, grain-stocks, 
shrubbery, with priestly vestments, 
golden crowns, crosses and censers, is a 
combination, one imagines, which St. 
Francis would have liked. 

Neither, O gentle housewife of the 
suburbs and upper West Side, give too 
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FISHING-SMACKS AT FULTON MARKET 


much thought to the unhappy money- 
toiler who must spend part of his day 
awav from home-cooking. He is not so 
absorbed with the chase of the dollar 
but that he has found time and inclina- 
tion for a substantial noonday meal. 
The business man has been fast as- 
similating the European habit of dining 
heartily at midday and with decorum. 
You will find a few irreconcilables who 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—3 


sincerely deplore the passing of the his- 
toric luncheon-counter in the Astor 
House rotunda. The greater number 
regret the Astor House lunch-counter in 
the same spirit that most of us yearn for 
the simple life of the forefathers, en- 
tirely as a matter of piety. The eating- 
houses on Fulton Street are very much 
more like Merrie England than like our 
own pioneer days. The carcasses of deer 





FISHWIVES AND FISH JOBBERS 


hang mm season before the door. In the 
windows there are suckling pigs on beds 
of celery, great rounds of beef, and enor- 
mous fishes in ice. The tired business 
man manages to put in an hour and a 
half over the intricacies of the French 
menu or the heavier portions of the 
German restaurants. He likes his food 
flavored with history. His English mut- 
ton chop is broiled on an open fire before 
his eyes, and he eats it quite like Dr. 
Johnson in an alcove with  straight- 
backed pews, mustard and pickles ladled 
out of a great jar, and Stilton digged out 
of the soil. He likes the religious cool 
of the rathskeller with the coats of arms 
and convivial mottoes on walls and ceil- 
ing. He takes his ease in his inn, he has 
his ale and his cakes, and makes no 
claims on our pity. 


PECK SLIP 


Plainly there is need for revising our 
notions of the pressure of business life 
in America, when one thinks of the 
luncheon clubs which pre-empt the top 
floors on the newest sky-scrapers and the 
noblest views on the two rivers and the 


bay. The traveler from Mars—and 
when you come to think of it, these 
luncheon clubs on the top of the sky- 
scrapers would be the first place a 
traveler direct from Mars would natu- 
rally strike—would be induced to argue 
that a people whose business men went in 
for luncheon on so imperial a scale was a 
nation decadent, and that before long it 
would be outbidden in the markets of 
the world by nations with simpler feed- 
ing habits. Acres of carpeted space, 
agleam with white napery and silver, 
expensive art upon the walls, and well- 
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groomed men over elaborate dishes, 
might suggest the land of the dollar, but 
not the land of hustle. I am aware of a 
tradition that these Lucullan dining- 
rooms are not intended primarily for eat- 
ing, that the two-hour luncheons are 
really occasions for putting through all 
sorts of transactions, combinations, 
deals, mergers, and consolidations. But 
| suspect that this is largely a fiction 
created by the New York business man 
for the soothing of his conscience. He 
pretends to make a virtue of the practice. 
He would persuade himself that he is 
so very busy that he gives even his 
luncheon-hour to business; but it is 
mathematics that two hours of food and 
business can never be equal to a quarter- 
hour of food and an hour and three- 
quarters of business as it was in the days 
of the fathers. 

American art nas gone in heavily for 
the sky-scraper, but I cannot help feeling 
that the painters and etchers who have 
come Down-lTown for romance have 
rather forced the sentiment. They have 
translated lower New York into the same 
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idiom that they employ for Paris or 
Fiesole. To the artist’s eye, | suppose, 
the white glare of our new sky-scrapers 
is a trial, the razor-edge of the outlines, 
the sheer heights, the clear-cut masses, 
are an abomination. For the artist, | 
suppose, lines ought to waver instead of 
shooting up three hundred feet like a 
plumb-line, and mighty structures ought 
to loom instead of hitting one in the eye. 
So they have softened and aged Down- 
own into a hazy impressionism and 
away from the truth. They have done 
with the tall office-buildings what they 
have done with the Pittsburg chimneys 
and the locks and dredges at Panama; 
they have veiled New York in a cloud. 
They have employed the same technique 
of shadow and blur for the Terminal 
Buildings that they use for Notre Dame, 
endeavoring to impart to a mountain of 
white marble in our clear New York ai 
the atmosphere of old Gothic stone in 
the mists of the Seine. ‘This is too easy 
a method of attaining beauty, this dex- 
terous use of crayon and burin which 
makes one problem of the great trust- 
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company building on Wall Street and a 
clapboard cottage on a New England 
road. 

And, in any case, they have dealt only 
with externals. The soul of the sky- 
scraper is where all our souls are—if we 
have any—on the inside. We must fol- 
low the crowd which swirls through the 

vast and gorgeous lobbies. In this or- 
ganism which we call the sky-scraper, 
the lobby, with its painted ceiling, its 
glow of marble and onyx and _ lapis- 
lazuli, and its crowds, would be the 
heart, the great pumping-station for the 
entire circulatory system. The 
tors are the arteries. | 
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whence the masterful men are drawn 
who stand in the lobbies and direct the 
departure of the cars in the twenty 
elevator shafts—you to the eleventh 
floor first stop, you to the nineteenth 
floor first stop, you to the fortieth floor 
first stop—but I suspect they must be 
recruited from the transport department 
of the Kaiser’s armies, the men who send 
off ten thousand men at 3.41 to Verdun 
and a couple of brigades at 3.56 to Lem- 
berg. 

The nerves of the sky-scraper are the 
telephone wires, of course. And, inas- 
much as progress in evolution is meas- 
ured by complex nervous development, 

it is natural that New 
York’s Down-Town, where 
Business, the highest form 
of social biology, has at- 
tained its fullest develop- 
ment, should be an enor- 
mous spider’s web of 
telephone wires. Turn to 
the back pages of this 
magazine and very likely 
you will find a statement 
by the telephone company 
showing that the per 
capita consumption of tel- 


ephone wire in New York 
is six times as much as in 


London. That represents 
the relative nervous in- 
tensity of business in New 
York and in London. Ob- 
viously it cannot mean 
that New York does six 
times as much business as 
London. But there is no 
necessary relation between 
nerves and productivity. 
You meet people all the 
time who are one mass of 
tingling telephone wires; 
they frequently are the 
high-strung women and 
men who are so_high- 
strung as to be compara- 
tively useless for the busi- 
ness of the world. 

Some such excess of 
wiring [ suspect in the 
sky-scrapers of Down- 
Town. It used to be a 
favorite fancy with old 
writers to strip the roofs 
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from the houses of a great city and to 


study the life of man as it went on 
in the exposed cells. It would hardly 
pay a ghostly observer to strip the 
roof from the Equitable Building, since 
below the top story there are forty 
other floors which would still be con- 
cealed from him. For a study of 
Down-Town it is better to imagine one 
of the walls removed. And what would 
one see then? This: Hundreds and 
thousands of rooms, and in every room 
one or more men with their mouths and 
ears at the telephone. It is all cellular 
partitions and wire ganglions reaching 
out to Chicago, perhaps, or San Fran- 
wires to the Stock Exchange 
around the corner, wires to the assistant 
in the adjoining room, wires to the heart 
of the dictaphone into which Business 
is being dictated and from which Busi- 
ness will travel to the ear of the stenog- 
rapher who will transfer it to paper. 
Our ghostly tourist, studying Down- 
Town through the missing wall, will 
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conclude that modern Business is a mat- 
ter of conversation. And that, after all, 
is what the experts tell you. Business, 
they say, is Credit. That is, if a man calls 
you up on the wire and you believe him, 
it is credit; and the less time he must 
consume in order to make himself be- 
lieved, the greater a business man he is. 
Down-Town, inside of its tens of 
thousands of sky-scraper cells, is thus 
terribly busy—about what? So far as 
the eye can see, about nothing in par- 
ticular. A man with a telephone at his 
elbow, a flat-topped desk with a metal 
basket holding a dozen letters perhaps, 
a photograph of the man’s wife in a 
silver frame at one end of the desk, and 
that is all. But if the cell is a large one, 
sometimes reaching the dimensions of an 
entire floor in a sky-scraper block, the 
desks, telephones, metal baskets, and 
photographs are indefinitely multiplied. 
The substantialities of Business are not 
there—the steel, wheat, cotton, bullion, 
the beams, casks, boxes, and bales which 
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you recall being hauled toward quaint 
little wharfs on toy trucks driven by 
men in jumpers and shovel-hats in the 
pictures in your school geography la- 
beled Commerce. By externals there is 
no way of telling whether the man at the 
desk 1s engaged in selling stocks and 
bonds, or woolen remnants, or railway 
accessories, or trusts and mergers, ot 
theater tickets. There is lacking the 
concrete symbolism of the old counting- 
rooms—the heavy ledgers, whose bulk 
suggested the raw materials of traffic, 
the clerks on their high stools, the bustle 
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of orders given and taken. The heavy 
ledgers have been replaced by hling- 
cabinets, whose purpose seems as much 
decorative as useful. Your business 
office might as well be the catalogue 
room of a college library. 

Your view of the cellular life going on 
inside the sky-scrapers confirms yout 
impression of the sky-scrapers from the 
outside, and of the great mobs that swirl 
over the sidewalks or inundate the nar- 
row channel of Nassau Street from build- 
ing-wall to building-wall, like a street in 
Constantinople. It is a vast factory 
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plant of marble and granite palaces and 
a million people engaged in producing 
nothing tangible. The multitude which 
flows down Broadway from Brooklyn 
Bridge between eight and nine in the 
morning and flows north to the Bridge 
between five and six at night consists en- 
tirely of people, so you say to yourself, 
who make a living by calling one another 
up on the telephone. And then all at 
once it occurs to you that what you see is 
only the nerve center of a nation. The 
heavy physiological processes, alimen- 
tation and digestion and circulation, 
tissue building and destruction, organic 
play and breakdown—these all are lo- 
cated outside of Down-Town as far back 
as the Pacific coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Superficial moralists tell you 
that to know the real greatness of Amer- 
ica you must leave New York and go 
out into the fields, the prairies, the for- 
ests and hills and lakes and rivers. But 
in this way you will never see more than 
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a small portion of America, and you will 
never be able to piece the fragments to- 
gether into a single picture. You can 
only visualize America by strolling down 
from City Hall to Bowling Green and 
saying to yourself, How great must be 
America to maintain a million people 
and four hundred acres of office-build- 
ings forty stories high in the occupation 
of talking through the telephone and 
pulling out cabinet files! A single office- 
building on Broadway has twenty-thou- 
sand square miles of America working 
for its support. 

But this parasitism on a scale such as 
the world has never seen, this conglom- 
erate of towers, pinnacles, fortresses, 
Greek temples and Mesopotamian brick- 
piles, all devoted to a traffic in abstrac- 
tions, is not all of Down-Town, as I have 
previously intimated. East of Nassau 
Street to the river lies the old New York 
which is still engaged in creating visible, 
tangible, smellable products in dingy 
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brick houses aligned along the ancient 
cow-paths of the Knickerbockers. Here 
are machine-shops, chemical laboratories, 
warehouses, soap, rubber, leather, paper, 
paints, and inks. In the shadow of 

twenty-story structure devoted to the 
worship of a highly abstract deity called 
Insurance, both Fire and Marine, are 
the trucks and drays of Commerce car- 
rying the boxes, casks, and bales which 
one has missed so badly nearer to Broad- 
way. Here is a business of hauling, 
shoving, lifting, hammering, carried on 
by stout arms. The hand-truck and the 
bill-hook replace the telephone. The 
narrow, ill-paved streets, the sagging 
sidewalks, the Georgian lintels and win- 
dow-frames are what Dickens would 
have liked. The streets curl and twist 
in the craziest way, but manage to end 
in something solid, primitive, intrinsi- 
cally valuable, like the great bulk of the 
Brooklyn Bridge on its stone viaduct, or 
the river with real ships in it and docks 
piled high with real, heavy freight. On 
the water-front is Fulton Market; and 
what greater relief there can be after the 
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FRUIT-STAND NEAR FRANKLIN SQUARE 


emptiness of the Stock Exchange than 
a fish-market, I cannot imagine. 
West of Broadway to the North River, 


Down-Town becomes even more real, 
more primitive. First come the seeds- 
men and the florists of whom I have al- 
ready spoken. They merge into the 
river-front and a great belt given up 
entirely to food. From Washington 
Market north along the avenues for a 
mile lies the stomach of New York. Here 
the trafic is of the solidest kind one 
could wish. Great trucks drawn by 
monstrous horses block the streets, or, 
backed up along the loading platforms 
of the warehouses, occupy the sidewalks 
—except that the sidewalks here are not 
for walking. They are the remnant of 
a time when these were largely residen- 
tial streets, or else they are a concession 
to civic standards of street improve- 
ment; for these are not really streets, 
but great flumes choked with the food of 
a city. So much does it take to put life 
into a million people that they may be 
enabled to go down to their offices and 
call one another on the telephone. 





MANHATTAN 


If you walk far enough south through 
the food markets west of Broadway, o1 
the leather and soap and paper markets 
east of Broadway, the confhguration of 
Manhattan Island willsoon force you back 
toward Broadway and Finance, out of 
the romance of real things into the ro 
mance of abstractions. | take back such 
doubts as | have cast on the romance of 
big business. It exists, but not in the 
form people usually discover. Those 
who would find romance inside the ofhice- 
buildings have really been using ancient 
material. Since romance has historically 
been concerned with kings and princes 
and discoverers and pioneers, we have 
written much of kings of finance and 
princes of business, of men who stand 
silent upon sunlit peaks in Wall Street 
and see great visions. 

Especially the vision. When a rail- 
road king dies, we speak of the dream 
that came to a young railroad clerk, of 
empires to be built up out of the un- 
occupied lands of the great West. ‘The 
obituary writers assure us that this 
young man’s eye, reaching in the future, 
saw what no other man saw—saw a 
million farms on the empty prairies, 
cities at the junction of great rivers, the 
mountains conquered, the earth made to 
disgorge its treasures, the forests hum- 
bled and reduced. And when the king of 
finance dies we learn how to him, too, 
as a poor bank clerk, came the vision of 
a nation’s potential wealth and the 
enormous masses of credit that could be 
piled upon those riches, and the chan- 
nels by which that credit could be 
made to flow. He foresaw that entire 
system of financial drainage by which 
the rivulets run into the local bank 
reservoirs, and then into a chain of 
banks, and from there into trust com- 
panies and amalgamations of trust com- 
panies and national banks, holding com- 
panies, insurance companies, alliances, 
kingdoms, and empires of finance; all 
this the poor bank clerk is supposed to 
have foreseen. And when the great mer- 
chant dies we hear of the vision of great 
department stores that came to the 
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salesman behind the and the 
vision of a thousand five-and-ten-cent 
shops that culminated in six hundred 
and twelve feet of Gothic temple at 
Broadway and Barclay Street; and of 
the vision of a thousand drug-stores and 
tobacco-stores, se lling drugs and tobacco 
to’ a nation, under one 
such visions of the 
man there would 
enough. 

Oniy | am convinced that this cheory 
of the empire-building, world-conque: 
ing vision of the American business man 
is false. It seems to me to misinterpret 
America to speak of he 
business men as foreseeing things. For 
the secret of the American spirit is not 
foresight, but energy. We do not build 
in accordance with a gigantic blue-print, 
but we build with all one’s strength and 
beyond one’s strength, in the simpk 
faith that it will all be well. Often it is 
not even faith, but simply the taking ot 
a gambler’s chance, the willingness to 
risk everything for a great prize without 
clearly visualizing the prize. Faith does 
not depend upon vision, but by defini- 
tion believes in the unseen. Optimism 
would not be optimism if it played a sure 
thing. I do not think of James J. Hill 
as pulled forward by the vision of a 
Northwest empire, but as driven for 
ward by an energy which in its unfolding 
produced the empire of the Northwest 
I do not think that Woolworth foresaw a 
chain of a thousand retail shops, but 
that he was swept forward into a careei 
of unlimited expansion by the boundless 
national energy operating upon the lim- 
itless wealth of the nation. Our 
tive is not the goal, but the race. 

This may be stripping something of 
the halo from the kings who sit over theit 
telephones Down- Town, but it only adds 
to the wonder of the national energy 
which makes such kings, which seizes 
them in its flood and carries them far be- 
yond the reach of their visions. The 
romance of Down-Tlown is there, but it 
is less the romance of kings and princes 
of finance than of America herself. 
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The Bells of Malines 


fugusl 17, 1014 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
HE gabled roofs of old Malines 


Are russet-red and gray and green, 

And o’er them in the sunset hour 

Looms, dark and huge, St. Rombold’s tower. 
High in that rugged nest concealed, 

The sweetest bells that ever pealed, 

The deepest bells that ever rung, 

The lightest bells that ever sung, 

Are waiting for the master’s hand 

To fling their music o’er the land. 


And shall they ring to-night, Malines? 
In nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
The frightful year, the year of woe, 
When fre and blood and rapine flow 
Across the land from lost Liége, 
Storm-driven by the German rage? 
The other carillons have ceased: 
Fallen is Hasselt, fallen Diest, 
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From Ghent and Bruges no voices come, 
Antwerp is silent, Brussels dumb! 


But in thy belfry, O Malines, 

The master of the bells unseen 

Has climbed to where the keyboard stands,— 
To-night his heart is in his hands! 

Once more, before invasion’s hell 

Breaks round the tower he loves so well, 
Once more he strikes the well-worn keys, 
And sends aerial harmonies 

Far-floating through the twilight dim 

In patriot song and holy hymp. 


O listen, burghers of Malines! 

Soldier and workman, pale béguine, 
And mother with a trembling flock 
Of children clinging to thy frock, 
Look up and listen, listen all! 

What tunes are these that gently fall 
Around you like a benison? 

“The Flemish Lion,” “ Brabanconne,” 
“QO brave Liege,” and all the airs 
That Belgium in her bosom bears. 


Ring up, ye silvery octaves high, 
Whose notes like circling swallows fly; 

And ring, each old sonorous bell, 

“Jesu,” “Maria,” “Michael”! 

Weave in and out, and high and low, 

The magic music that you know, 

And let it float and flutter down 

To cheer the heart of the troubled town. 
Ring out, “Salvator,” lord of all, 
“Roland” in Ghent may hear 


O brave bell-music of Malines, 

In this dark hour how much you mean! 
The dreadful night of bleod and tears 
Sweeps down on Belgium, but she hears 
Deep in her heart the melody 

Of songs she learned when she was free. 
She will not falter, faint, nor fall, 

But fight until her rights prevail, 

And all her ancient belfries ring 

“The Flemish Lion,” “God save the King!” 


thee call! 





In the Footsteps of Wugooft 


BY FORREST 


ey OFHERE’S Milton?’’ 

= 4 sharply inquired War- 

™. ren Rue as he tossed his 

¥ hat upon the kitchen 

16 table and wiped the 

w sweat from his burning 

A SS) face—a lean, sensitive 

that would have looked more at 

home in a pulpit, a class-room, or a 
library than in a farm kitchen. 

“Why, | think | him going 
toward the Little Pasture,” absently 
responded Mrs. Rue without looking up 
from the letter that she was writing. 
He waited for her to say more, but as she 
continued tapping her white teeth with 
the tip of the penholder, he finally 
exclaimed: 

“Just what | thought—-down by the 
creek with that Totman boy. If that’s 
the case, he ought to be whipped.” 

Mrs. Rue made no response, but only) 
looked at her husband in a way that 
seemed to put him on the defensive and 
moved him to assert: 

“He's a scamp, that ‘Stubb’ Totman 

a shiftless, lazy young leafer who just 
ranges the woods and creeks and hasn't 
any more bringing -up than a rabbit. 
I’m not going to have our Milton run- 
ning with that sort of trash. I've told 
him so, too; but that doesn’t stop it. 
hey together on the sly. | 
can't nice boy like 
ours should be so possessed to trot after 
as that lotman boy 
can get. I’m going to 

I can tell you, right 


face 


Saw 


just get 
understand why a 
such a scapegrace 
chance he 
stop to it, 


every 
put al 
now!’ 

But as he reached decisively for his 
hat, one small word from = his wife 
checked him. The peculiar inflection 
which she gave to that “ Yes?” implied 
a world of doubt and amusement—and 
Warren Rue had learned to have too 
high a respect for his wife’s judgment, 
especially when it appeared to be tinct- 
ured with amusement, to defy it except- 
ing under extreme provocation. So, 


CRISSEY 


instead of going to the creek, as he had 
threatened, he sought the old sofa in the 
darkened sitting-room and there sur- 
rendered himself to the almost sacred 
comfort of his Sabbath-afternoon nap. 

Meantime his wife had laid aside her 
letter and was looking dreamily in the 
direction of the Little Pasture, her lips 
curved with a smile over the memory of 
the passion that had possessed her hus- 
band, at the age of eleven, for the com- 
panionship of a boy who swore, trapped 
skunks, chewed tobacco, and was finally 
sent to the county jail for knocking off 
the head of a marble cherub on a tomb- 
stone in the old burial-ground. Her 
reflections upon the capacity of her hus- 
band for forgetting the things of his 
childhood proved immensely amusing, 
and she barely contrived to check an 
impulse to laugh aloud. ‘This train of 
thought brought so many funny things 
to her mind in connection with Warren 
Rue and her other young mates at the 
old ‘Town Line school that she could 
scarcely keep a straight face as she saw 
Milton approaching the house. He 
strolled with a finely simulated air of 
having come directly from the front 
horse-block instead of being fresh from 
the guilty enjoyments of a secret meet- 
ing with “Stubb” Totman. 

As the boy settled himself on the 
threshold of the kitchen door, he shot a 
furtive glance at his mother, who looked 
down at him with smiling eyes over the 
edge of the letter which she was sealing. 

‘**Where’s pa?” he inquired, in a way 
intended to appear wholly incidental, 
but which clearly betrayed a certain 
tension of anxiety. After being assured 
that his father was asleep on the sofa, 
he lapsed into the dreamy abstraction 
that was his typical Sunday mood. 

“Well,” quietly asked his mother in 
a half-teasing tone, “what did ‘Stubb’ 
have to say?” 

Again he gave her a quick glance 
this time to make sure that she was not 
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going to “plague” him. Seeing that her 
face was quite serious, he leaped quickly 
to his feet and came to the table. His 
dark eyes and thin, ardent face were 
glowing with excitement as he leaned 
toward her and exclaimed: 

“Say, ma—vyou couldn't guess in a 
year. An’ it’s true, too. He said he 
hoped to drop dead the next time he 
heard a church bell if it Ww asn't the gospel 
truth, every word.” ‘The eager voice 
dropped to a lower note as he reached 
the climax of his revelation: “He was 
over Westheld way yesterday and he 
seen elephant tracks—lots of ’em—com- 
ing up out of Slippery Creek, right by 
the bridge near the round barn. An’—” 

Something clutched the throat of the 
boy and stilled his narrative as suddenly 
as if he were strangled. His mother was 
laughing at him!—laughing until her 
whole body shook and tears of mirth 
stood in her eyes. 

Instantly his shamed head dropped 
into the friendly ambush of his arms, and 
tears of resentment fell thick upon the 
table. Still his mother could not check 
the current of her mirth. She shook 
with laughter as the shoulders of her 
little son heaved with a passion of grief. 
At last, when the emotional storm on 
both sides of the table had spent itself, 
Milton found voice enough to cry out 
the burning protest of his heart: 

“That's it; you're down on ‘Stubb,’ 
just like all the rest! Everybody’s got 
it in for him. An’ pa hates him worst 
of all. Nobody’s got a decent word for 
him excepting me an’ the old man that 
lives back in the woods. ‘Stubb’ says 
we're the only real friends he’s got. He 
‘ain’t ever had any chance, ‘Stubb’ 
‘ain’t, but he’s the most interestin’ boy 
in this town! I tell you, it’s mighty 
tough on a boy when all the parunts are 
down on him, an’——an’ there ain’t a soul 
that understands him.” 

This choking protest ended in a fresh 
outburst of sobs. His mother at last 
controlled herself sufficiently to say: 

“Yes—yes, I suppose so; but then, 
you know, ‘Stubb’ has the consolations 
of tobacco and profanity to fall back on, 
and that counts a lot with boys of his 
age and kind. Anyhow, it’s going to be 
a hard job to keep a boy down who’s able 
to find elephant tracks on the banks of 


Slippery Creek!’ And at this thought 
Mary Rue again rocked with laughter, 
which fell like a lash upon the heaving 
shoulders of the friend of the despised 
“Stubb.” At length she quieted herself, 
and, placing her arm about the slender 
body of her boy. said, soberly: “Can't 
you see that he is just‘ stufing’ you? Stop 
and think how silly au story that is 

hnding elephant tracks right here in this 
county that has been settled for almost 
two hundred vears! And you opened 
your mouth and swallowed it whole!” 

Flaming with loyalty for his mis- 
judged friend, Milton stumbled from 
the room and fled to the quiet seclusion 
of the spring-house, where he bathed his 
face and sat down to think out a vindi- 
cation for the lonely and misunderstood 
“Stubb” that would bring shame and 
confusion to the whole cruel tribe of 
parents. 

If he could only prove to his mother 
that “Stubb” had told the truth about 
the footprints of the elephant!—prove it 
so hard that she would have to take his 
part before all the other parents! In- 
stantly the daring thought came to him: 
he would go to Slippery Creek himself, 
see the footprints with ‘his own eyes, 
cover one of them with a big, flat stone 
that would keep it from being spoiled 
by horses or cattle, and then come home 
and swear to his mother on the Bible, 
just as they did in court, that it was 
true, word for word, exactly as ““Stubb”’ 
had told. After that she would have to 
go and look at it for herself. 

He was so filled with his splendid 
project for the vindication of his friend 
that, when he appeared at the supper- 
table, his face held no betraying traces 
of his recent grief. Once, in the cours« 
of the meal, he was afraid that his father 
was on the point of saying something 
about “Stubb,” but just then his mother 
had looked up with that queer smile of 
hers, and his father’s threatening lips 
had closed without a word. Somehow, 
this made his mother seem a little more 
on his side, a little less unfriendly than 
before. But, still, she was against 
“Stubb” and thought him a liar, and 
he must show her how- wrong and cruel 
her suspicions were. 

To-morrow he was going to visit Aunt 
Rowena, over on the Town Line road. 
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He often went cross-lots there, his 
mother watching him from the woodshed 
steps until he had passed through the 
clearing. Lately she had sometimes 
neglected this anxious formality, and his 
pride and self-confidence had increased 
accordingly. 

“Stubb” lived in a little, wood-colored 
house that could be seen straight across 
the flats from his own back door. He 
would start early and catch “Stubb” 
before he began his wanderings for the 
day. Then they would make quick 
work of the trp to Slippery Creek 
bridge, for “Stubb” knew a short cut 
through the big woods that made the 
distance only four miles instead of 
seven. 

That evening, when his mother called 
up the stairs to say good night to him, 
he answered: “I wantta get up early, 
ma. It’s lots nicer t’ walk before the 
sun gets so hot.” 

“Tl call you real early,” came the 
cheerful answer. A request for an early 
awakening was altogether too unique to 
escape the keen mind of Mary Rue, and 
she pondered it thoughtfully after she 
had gone to bed. If the boy had brave 


and adventurous plans, as she suspected, 
he should have his chance to carry them 
out. 

Not only did she have breakfast an 
hour before the usual time, but she went 
at once to her room after the morning 


meal. Milton listened intently to her 
cheerful humming as she moved about 
the chambers. Assured that she was not 
likely to return immediately, he darted 
into the pantry and crammed his small 
»ockets with doughnuts and cookies. 
Then he ran to the side of the house 
where the sweetbrier bush gave shelter 
to that portion of his figure adorned by 
his bulging pockets, and called up: 
“G’-by, ma. I’m goin’,” and paused 
just long enough to see her appear at the 
window above and wave a friendly hand. 
At once he was off with the glad knowl- 
edge that his plan was unsuspected. 
He had already decided that he would 
not tell “Stubb” the real reason behind 
the expedition; it would be altogether 
better to let that come as a complete 
surprise. Instead, he would let “Stubb” 
think that he was going because he was 
so crazy to see the footprints of the ele- 
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phant. And that was true, too, he con- 
scientiously assured himself. He would 
go, anyhow, just for the sake of looking 
down into the hole made by the mighty 
foot of such a wonderful creature. 

But as Milton came near the paintless 
cabin, his dreams suffered a sudden chill. 
A suspicious stillness reigned there. 
“Spot,” the hound that was like a 
shadow to “Stubb,” was not in sight, 
nor was his bellowing voice lifted to an- 
nounce the approach of a stranger. 
Milton ran the rest of the way to the 
house, and soon realized his worst fears 

“Stubb” had gone! The great advent- 
ure to establish the honor of his friend 
was ended almost before it had begun, 
for he couldn’t go ’way to the bridge and 
by the round barn all alone. He was too 
little a boy for that. It was seven miles 
there by the loneliest road he had ever 
seen. 

The boy dropped wretchedly to the 
ground under the big maple to pull him- 
self together and get the mastery of his 
crushing disappointment. Somehow it 
seemed to him that he couldn’t give it 
up and let “Stubb” go on being mis- 
understood and suspected until driven 
to carry out the vague threats of doing 
“something desperate” that he had oc- 
casionally dropped when in one of his 
queer moods. And, besides, there was 
the lure of the elephant tracks! 

As he soberly faced the situation it 
suddenly came to him that here was his 
great chance to do a deed of real hero- 
ism, to save a friend from persecution 
and possibly from a dark and tragic end. 
If he were only as brave as “ Stubb” ! 
Why, “ Stubb ” didn’t make any more of 
going through Shattuck’s woods when it 
was pitch dark than he himself did of 
crossing the street in broad daylight—not 
abit! Then, too, “Stubb” wasn’t scared 
of the ugliest dog that ever lived. If the 
tables were turned, “Stubb” would sure- 
ly go quick enough to help him. He 
would never have such a chance again 
and he could make the trip without be- 
ing missed! 

When he rose to his feet his face was 
whiter than his waist, but his thin lips 
were tightly set and his big, dark eyes 
glowed with heroic determination. He 
wasn’t much of a friend for a fellow like 
“Stubb” if he was afraid to walk over 
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IN A MINUTE THESE FAMILIAR THINGS WOULD ALL BE SHUT FROM HIS SIGHT 


the hills and past Shattuck’s woods in 
broad daylight. 

After he had once started toward the 
hill road his first terror at the thought of 
making the long trip alone abated, and 
the color began to return to his cheeks. 
He told himself that he was almost glad 
that “Stubb” had not been at home, 
for it gave him a chance to show that he 
wasn’t afraid. Perhaps, too, “Stubb” 
would be a little proud of him, and may- 
be would sometime tell the boys who 
hung around the horse-sheds that Milton 
Rue was “real grit,”’ or something like 
that. 

As the small knight-errant climbed the 
first hill, his thoughts drifted pleasantly 
to the immediate object of his quest. 
Oh, how he hoped that nothing had hap- 
pened to wipe out the wonderful foot- 
prints! Elephants, he reasoned, were 
about the biggest and heaviest animals 
in the world, and if the bank leading 


down to the creek had been soft the 
prints must be deep and firm. Besides, 
there hadn’t been a drop of rain—just 
bright, sunshiny days ever since 
“Stubb” had been there. It just 
couldn’t be that they had disappeared. 

At the top of Todd’s Hill he paused 
and looked back. There was the tall, 
sharp spire of the village church and, 
beyond, the white thread of the road 
that ran straight up-the ridge that 
formed the other wall of the valley. Yes, 
and there was his own house with the 
row of dark, plume-like balsams in front 
of it. In a minute these familiar things 
would all be shut from his sight and he 
would go down into a hollow that was a 
strange world to him. He hesitated 
shyly for an instant, then lifted his hand 
and waved a solemn farewell to the 
scene. 

Swelling with the sensations of an 
explorer about to leave home and civili- 
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zation behind him and plunge into an 

unbroken wilderness, the boy stood al- 
most motionless on the hilltop. Then 
his sharp eyes caught sight of a panting 
dog loping across a field. He had been 
told by Barney, the Mitchells’ hired hand, 
that a mad dog always takes to water, 
and this dog was making straight for 
the old water-trough that he had passed 
a little way down the slope. 

Instantly the intrepid explorer 
changed to a small, terror-stricken boy 
He eing into the depths of the hollow be- 
yond as if the “mad” dog were in full 
pursuit. Not until he was almost ex- 
hausted did he pause for breath. Then 
he climbed a small maple and clung 
pantingly against its friendly trunk un- 
til he felt sure that the dog had not 
followed him over the hill. At last, 
stung by the thought that “Stubb” 
would never have been driven into a tree 
sy: a dog, he descended and pushed 
forward. 

'The hollow was far wider than it had 
seemed to him when riding through it 
with his father, and the woods came 
much closer to the road. But the smell 
of the moist, cool earth was good, and he 
could hear faintly the mellow, furtive, 
bell-like notes of birds that belonged 
only to the deep, shadowy woods. Grad- 
ually his fear fell away from him, and 
once more he became a valiant explorer 
engaged in a perilous expedition — a 
quest that would perhaps bring fame to 
him and would lift the hand of persecu- 
tion from a brave friend who walked 
under a pursuing shadow of suspicion 
and misunderstanding. 

Again his thoughts drifted into pleas- 
ant speculation about the footprints. 
How the eyes of the boys at Sunday- 
school would open W hen he told them 
the tale of his adventure and how he 
finally reached the banks of Slippery 
Creek and saw with his own eyes the 
footprints of the great animal! He would 
cut a stick just long enough to reach 
across the hole made by the foot of the 
elephant and bring it home with him to 
show to the boy Ss. 

This resolve had scarcely been made 
when the rattle of approaching wheels 
caused himtolook back. A quick glimpse 
of a covered wagon made him dart into 
the cover offered by a thicket of road- 
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side bushes. 
hugged the ground, held his breath, and 


Like a hunted rabbit he 


waited for the gipsies to pass. All the 
tales of children carried off by gipsy 
bands that he had heard from other 
boys and from hired men raced through 
his mind in a terrifying procession. 

His ambush was so thick that not 
until the peril had passed him and was 
well along the road did he discover its 
harmless nature. It was just the jolly 
old tin-peddler from Town Line who 
always stopped at their house, took his 
mother’s rags, and gave her bright, new 
tinware or bottles of flavoring extract in 
exchange. Perhaps if he hurried he 
could overtake the cart and catch a ride. 
He struck into a jog-trot that gave him 
a steady gain upon the red wagon, and 
held it until his hand was almost upon 

the tail rack of the cart that held the 
half-filled “‘balloon” of rags, when the 
rig turned perversely at right angles into 
a cross-road, 

For almost the first time since the 
explorer had set forth he realized that it 
was scorching hot and that his legs were 
as tired as when he had dropped pota- 
toes half a day for his father. Then came 
the cheering thought that he had not 
tasted the doughnuts and cookies with 
which his small pockets were crammed. 
He would sit down and eat his lunch at 
the next wayside spring, 2nd perhaps 
another team would come along and he 
would still get a lift on his way. 

\t the bend of the road, about a mile 
beyond, he came to a watering-trough, 
hewn from a log and fed by a wooden 
spout that tapped a spring higher up on 
the hillside. After drinking he cooled 
his head in the trickle under the spout, 
and began to eat his lunch with leisurely 
enjoyment. Then the sound of voices 
came to him from the grove near the 
spring, and he suddenly noid that his 
father agp told him that a half-wit lived 
there in a little house hidden by the 
trees. 

Stopping only for another quick drink 
of the clear, cool water, as he cupped his 
hand over the end of the spout, he 
moved cautiously ahead, occasionally 
stopping to listen for the sound of the 
queer voice. He had never realized be- 
fore how many things there were to be 


afraid of. The bravery of “Stubb,” as 
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seen in the light of this reflection, seemed 
almost beyond belief. He wouldn’t go 
through the big woods himself after 
dark, not for a million dollars! Then 
the whole way would bristle with ter- 
rors. It was worse by daylight than he 
had thought when he started out—far 
worse and there 
was no telling what 

might yet happen 

to him before he 

reached the bridge 

by the round barn. 

Then to think of 
the long journey 

home was more 

than he could en- 
dure. So he re- 
sorted to his old 
trick of counting 
the number of 
paces required to 
carry him to a cho- 
sen point. This not 
only diverted his 
thoughts from un- 
pleasant things, but 
it seemed to hasten 
his feet without 
conscious effort. 

When he came 
quite suddenly in 
sight of the round 
barn there, was no 
more need to trick 
himself into forget- 
fulness of roadside 
perils. For a single 
instant a fear worse 
than any that had 
yet beset him raised 
its black head in the 
background of his thoughts: what if 
there was no elephant tracks in the banks 
of the creek, and “Stubb” had been 
stufing him—lying to his best friend 
as his mother had said? 

“No, it ain’t so!” He cried the words 
aloud, and then leaped forward with 
frantic haste to know the truth, to 
grasp the fact that would give the lie to 
this disloyal suggestion. 

A little later a farmer, seated on a hay- 
rack heaped high with baskets of fra- 
grant grapes, pulled his horses to a halt 
on the little bridge and looked steadily 
at the boy who was kneeling on the 

Vou. CXXXIV.—No, 799.—5 


bank, as it sloped down to the water at 
the end of the bridge. His first inclina- 
tion had been to laugh, but something 
in the rapt, almost reverent, face of 
the boy had checked that impulse. The 
little fgure had a tenseness that forbade 
levity. Henry Bills had never quite got 


IT WAS GOOD TO FIND A MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD! 


over being a boy, and he had a way of 
understanding what was passing in the 
minds of youngsters that gave him 
ready entrance into the walled kingdom 
of boyhood from which most men are 
exiled. He saw by the sweat-drenched 
clothing and the white face of the boy 
that he had made a long pilgrimage for 
the privilege of kneeling at the shrine of 
the elephant’s tracks. 

“Just as plain as the day he made 
‘em, aren’t they?” was the greeting that 
caused Milton to flush and jump to his 
feet. But he lifted a radiant face as he 
answered; 
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“Yes, sir.” Then the friendly but 
serious smile of the man on the grape- 
wagon lifted the curtain of the boy’s 
reserve. “‘I’ve come seven miles to see 
‘em!’ Milton confessed. 

Walked?” 

“Yes, sir; every step,” was the proud 
answer. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” exclaimed the 
farmer. Then he added: “‘You’n me 
must be some alike. When I was about 
your age | walked from Westheld to 
Sinclairsville to see a circus. Come up 
here on th’ wagon and have a grape or 
two 

“My name’s Milton,” prompted the 
boy. “Milton Rue.” 

**Not Warren Rue’s boy, down Town 
Line way?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“You and I’ve got to get acquainted. 
Why, | went to the old Warren school 
along with your father—and mother, 
too, for that matter. But about this 
elephant. You ought to have seen him 
when he made those tracks. Funniest 


thing you ever looked at in your life. 
You see this circus got stranded over at 
Brockton and hadn't any money left, 


after settling its bills there, to pay the 
railroad to take it to Mayville. So they 
pulled stakes and took this road as the 
shortest cut across country. 

“It was the gray just before dawn 
when they came along here, and I was 
starting for the field. The old elephant 
led the way, and when he came to the 
bridge he stopped short and began to 
feel of it with his trunk. It was too 
shaky to suit him,and he wouldn’t budge 
an inch ahead. ‘The greasy heathen who 
drove him prodded him with the little 
iron poker that he carried, but the 
elephant just balked and made the whole 
procession back up until he could go 
down through the stream. There had 
been a rain, and the clay banks were 
soaked good. His old legs sunk down in 
that clay as if they were posts being set 
by a pile-driver, and every time he 
lifted one out you could hear it suck like 
a pump that needs priming. I sold the 
head animal man some feed, and he said 
that if the men that run the show knew 
half as much as that old elephant the 
circus would be in clover instead of 
stranded.” 
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Already the boy was beside the wagon, 
his eager eyes gazing up into the face 
of the man who understood why a boy 
might walk seven miles to see an ele- 
phant’s tracks. The man reached down 
his hand; the boy grasped it and was 
instantly given a lift that landed him on 
the rack beside the farmer. Passing a 
basket of grapes to the lad, the man 
squinted at the sun and exclaimed: 

*“Almost noon. Look here, Milton, 
you just come up to the house and have 
dinner with us. My wife ‘ll be glad to 
have a boy set down with us that has 
got gumption enough to walk seven 
miles t’ see an elephant’s tracks. Besides, 
you're Warren Rue’s boy! How’d you 
hear about the tracks, anyhow?” 

Quickly the story of his friendship for 
“Stubb” slipped from the boy’s adoring 
lips, and the man who listened never 
once smiled. Milton knew this, for he 
kept a furtive, anxious eye on the sym- 
pathetic face of his hearer, who ex- 
claimed: 

“Yessur, that’s a fact. It must be 
mighty tough for a boy to have the 
whole town down on him. An’ you 
think ‘Stubb’ is all right, an’ that the 
parents don’t understand him; of course 
you do!” 

“Didn't he tell the truth about the 
tracks?’ answered the boy, pointing 
solemnly down to the footprints in the 
clay. 

“They're right there,” admitted the 
farmer; “no getting around that!” 

Then a quick shadow fell upon the 
boy’s face as he said: “ But you couldn't 
get ma t’ believe it—not ‘nless she saw 
“em herself. She wouldn’t even come to 
look at ’em, not if | swore to ’em on the 
Bible. She’d just laugh.” 

In the silence that followed this ad- 
mission Milton stared sadly at the series 
of holes in the half-baked clay of the 
creek bank. Suddenly the futility of his 
long and fearful pilgrimage, together 
with the great longing to break down 
the stubborn wall of his mother’s doubt 
and make her a champion of “ Stubb,” 
forced the choking cry from his lips: 

“Oh, if there was some way I could 
take ’em to her an’ make her see!”’ 

“You've got a head on your shoul- 
ders!” exclaimed the man, as his big 
hand suddenly thumped the rack beside 
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HE ADVANCED GRAVELY, HOLDING THE SHELF AS IF TO STEADY A SACRED OFFERING 


him. “Now I wouldn’t have thought of 
that myself—not in a dog’s age! Let’s 
zo n look at the holes.” 

They leaped eagerly from the wagon, 
and in an instant were kneeling beside 
one of the huge footprints. 

“It’s baked as hard as a brick an’ as 
smooth as a new basin,” exclaimed the 
farmer, with a genuine ring of enthusi- 
asm in his voice. “No trick at all to 
take an impression of that track. I 
e’n do it like wax! In the corn-barn I’ve 
got some plaster of Paris left over from 
chinking around the big caldron kettle 
in which I heat the dip for my grape- 
posts. It seals up the crack between the 
kettle an’ the arch so that the heat 
can’t escape. If that stuff has kept 
dry and hasn’t caked on me, we can 
make a mold just like that elephant’s 
foot, to the last wrinkle!—an’ you can 
carry it home with you. I guess your 
mother can’t deny a thing like that.” 

“Let’s hurry!” exclaimed the boy, 
whose face had gone white with the ex- 
citement of the sudden and splendid 


hope that hz id descended upon his great 
enterprise. “I'll stay here and watch 
so that nothing ll happen to the foot- 
prints while you’re getting that stuff.” 

‘We'll cover one over with that piece 
of plank that they threw out when they 
fixed the bridge,” said the friend who 
now seemed to Milton the impersona- 
tion of a miraculous Providence. 

Slowly they rode together toward the 
barn. The man who had kept the key 
to the world of boyhood, and had never 
been served with a writ of exile from that 
wonderful kingdom, saw, from the tail of 
his eye, that the knees of his small 
companion were actually shaking with 
excitement. 

“Come to think of divertingly 
remarked the farmer, “I’ve got some- 
thing else that ought to help out in con- 
vincing your ma that ‘Stubb’ wasn’t 
stringing you. That’s a handbill about 
the elephant. It gives his name, too. 
That heathen who drove him was so 
proud of the big beast that he didn’t 
want to talk about anything else, and he 
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gave me the handbill to keep because | 
was interested in the elephant. | tacked 
it up on the side of the oat-bin in the 
barn. Couldn’t quite bring myself to 
throw it away, somehow.” 

“Throw it away!” exclaimed the boy, 
aghast at the thought of such a possi- 
bility. 

“But you c’n have it, an’ welcome, be- 
cause you care about elephants. If you 
should ever want to give a show with 
that cast of the elephant’s foot, it would 
be just the thing.” 

“Yes, yes! A barn show for real 
money, with ‘Stubb’ to help ’n get a 
share!” was the almost breathless re- 
sponse of Milton. 

But the look of ecstatic joy on the face 
of the boy was a tribute beyond any 
words to the rare understanding of the 
man. The acute nervous tension of the 
adventurer expressed itself in a tight 
gripping of the arm of his companion as 
they hurried into the barn to end the 
suspense about the condition of the 
plaster of Paris. 

Henry Bills gave a white, dusty, half- 
filled bag in the corner a quick kick, and 
exclaimed: “‘It’s all right; just as good 
Soon ’s I un- 


as the day | bought it. 
hitch and stable the horses we'll mix the 
stuff an’ pour it in so’s it ‘Il set while 
we’re eating dinner. That ‘ll save you a 


lot of time. I'll mix it rather stiff so’s to 
make it set quicker.” 

“How you goin’ to pull it out after it 
gets hard?” anxiously inquired Milton. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” came the quick 
assurance. “I’m going t’ drop a stout 
cord right into the stuff and have the 
ends come out in loops to make strong 
handles. Of course, an elephant’s foot is 
bigger right at the bottom, on account 
of the toes, and mebby the cast can’t be 
lifted out on that account. But Ill dig 
the clay away from it mighty carefully. 
If there’s so much as a scratch on that 
cast I'll give you a bushel of grapes! 
And even if we should have an accident 
with the first one, there are five or six 
more footprints that are as clear as if the 
old fellow had made ’em on purpose 
for you.” 

“Ye-es,”” thoughtfully responded Mil- 
ton, “but I'd hate t’ spoil one of ’em. 
It wouldn’t seem right.” 

“Well,” confessed his companion, “I 
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feel that way myself, now you mention 
it. We won't break the footprint nless 
we have to. Perhaps the mixture ’l| 
shrink enough in setting so that the 
cast ‘Il lift out easy when it’s hard.” 

When all the tools and materials were 
carried to the creek, and Henry Bills 
began to stir the mixture, he once mor 
betrayed his citizenship in the world of 
boyhood by the casual remark: 

“T'll bet no sculptor that ever mod- 
eled a statue in clay and then took it to 
a foundry where they cast such things 
in bronze was any more interested to see 
how it would come out than we are, eh?” 

But the boy, who was scooping double 
handfuls of the white powder from the 
open sack and letting it sift slowly 
through his fingers into the mixing-pail, 
was too blissfully absorbed to speak; 
his smile breathed his response. Oh, 
it was good to find a man who under- 
stood! 

After dinner, as they all sat together 
in the thick shade of an apple-tree to rest 
and allow the cast more time in which to 
harden, Henry Bills told his wife, in 
serious and guarded words, the story of 
their guest’s great adventure and the 
real purpose behind his courageous 
quest. 

“T guess he’s Warren Rue’s boy, all 
right,”’ she remarked. ‘Do you remem- 
ber when Warren took up for that worth- 
less old sot of a Bawyer and handed out 
to him the dinners that he brought to 
school for himself?” 

“T guess I do,” responded her hus- 
band. “Didn’t | go with Warren to the 
deserted Wilbur house where they met? 
Then there was the time when the sheriff 
nabbed the Rue’s hired hand and took 
him back to the wife and baby that he 
had deserted in Oil City. Warren sold 
a pet calf that his grandfather had given 
him and turned the money right over 
to that scamp because he believed the 
man was being persecuted?” 

“Don’t you think the plaster is set 
now?” cautiously interrupted Milton. 

Never in all his life, which at that mo- 
ment seemed very long and full of experi- 
ence to Milton, had he ever known such 
a pain of expectancy, such a wild passion 
of suspense, as gripped him when they 
again knelt beside the footprints and he 
heard the words: 
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“We'll have to dig away the clay 
but that won’t hurt any, with all the 
other footprints left sound and whole.” 

The boy’s lips went white and he held 
his breath as the clay was slowly and 
cautiously removed from about the cast. 
For one instant, as the precious object 
was lifted and softly placed on 
the short, straw-covered board 
that had been provided for it, 
his body seemed to sway with 
threatening uncertainty, but 
he gripped his slipping seiise of 
consciousness and hung to it 
with ferce determination. 

** Now let’s wash up,” quick- 
ly suggested the man, whose 
keen eyes had caught the wave 
of faintness. In a moment the 
boy’s head was being drenched 
with cool water from the pool 
under the bridge. 

“How ’m I going to carry it 
so it can’t possibly break?” 
anxiously questioned Milton, 
as he walked beside Henry 
Bills back toward the house. 

“Oh, I’ve got that all figured 
out. You've seen the fakers 
at the county fair, carrying 
their wares on a little hanging 
shelf in front of them? Well, 
that’s just the joker for youl 
elephant’s foot! And I’ Il tic 
the cast to the board with 
cloths so tight that it can’t 
possibly slip off.” 

Just as this final operation 
in the great transaction was 
heing finished, and Milton was 
standing with the little shelf 
and its priceless burden sus- 
pended before him while th« 
cords that passed over his neck 
were being adjusted, they were 
startled by a sudden clatter, 
and a voice calling: 

“What on earth are you two up 
to?” 

There was the old tin-peddler from 
‘Town Line again, grinning down at 
them from his high seat on the red 
wagon. 

*“Ain’t that Warren Rue’s boy?” he 
continued. “I thought so. He looks 
kind of white—”’ 

But this comment on the boy’s pallor 


was cut short by a shake of He ‘nry Bills’ S 
head and the quick question, “If you're 
going straight home past his house, 
couldn’t he ride with you? 

“Why, of course!” was the hearty re- 
sponse. “An’ I’m going to jog. right 
along, too, without a single stop. 


A SHARP DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 
AROSE BETWEEN THE SHOWMEN 


As Milton climbed to the high seat 
he remembered that all his life he had 
longed to ride there. Now he was to be 
taken home in this splendid way, with 
the image of the elephant’s foot resting 
securely on its shelf across his knees. 
It seemed to him, as the peddler tight- 
ened the reins and started the strange, 
spotted horse that was reputed to have 
Arabian blood in his veins and to have 
once belonged to a circus, that all the 
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joys of a lifetime were being poured into 
this one wonderful day. 

The tin-peddler was a pleasant man 
who listened sympathetically, chewed 
constantly, and nodded in a grave way 
that expressed the deepest interest in all 
that was being told to him. But his 
crowning stroke of diplomacy was in 
pulling his horse to a stop and unpin- 


ning—with respectful and hesitant fin- 
gers—the folded poster from the breast 
of the boy’s waist, where it had been 


placed by Mrs. Bills. Then, in an ear- 
nest and laborious voice, he spelled out 
the first word: 

“*W-u-g-0-0-f.’ 
breaker for you!” 

Eagerly the smiling eyes of his small 
passenger watched his wrinkled old face 
as he held the bright poster at arm’s- 
length and made his halting translation 
of its contents: 

“*Wugoof, the Wisest Elephant in the 
World. The name of this Prince of 
Pachydermata, as translated from the 
Arabic, is an eloquent testimonial to 
the character of this wonderful creature, 
for it signifies Experience. In his native 
country, where he was farnous even as a 
suckling, he was the pet of the ruling 
Rajah and the pupil of the greatest 
Mahout that ever taught a Prince’s 
herd.’ An’ you’ve got the image of his 
foot, right there in them rags!’ admir- 
ingly added the peddler. 

Milton’s sense of his triumphal return 
blurred into a deliciously musty feeling 
of coolness and comfort as the wagon 
descended into the green depths of the 
hollow. Soon Milton knew only that he 
was wonderfully happy; that something 
great had happened; that his legs were 
beginning to ache a little; and that there 
was a protecting arm about him which 
was holding him securely from falling 
out as the wagon swayed and lurched 
with a gentle, rocking motion. 

Then came the awakening as they 
neared the home gate, and the glad 
discovery that his wonderful experience 
was not a dream, and that his hands 
were still tightly clutching the board 
upon which was tied the image of the 


Now that’s a jaw- 
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panion as he hurriedly removed the¢ 
protecting cloths with which the pre- 
cious thing was wrapped. 

Even the tin-peddler was touched 
with a Pica 8 of understanding, and he 
pulled his horse to a stop withour utter- 
ing a word. After his passenger had 
clambered to the ground he handed 
down the board and its burden and 
waited until Milton had adjusted the 
cords over his neck and stood just 
within the gate. Then the old bell that 
the peddler always carried on the seat 
beside him was given a few quick shakes, 
and the expectant pair waited for the 
appearing of Mary Rue at the front 
door. 

She came, and stopped suddenly upon 
the threshold as if transfixed with aston- 
ishment. Her small son was slowly 
coming up the path from the gate with 
an erectness of figure and stiffness of 
tread that suggested a ceremony of the 
most solemn kind. Before him hung a 
shelf upon which was a whitish object 
that looked a little like a broken pillar 
of marble only it was shorter and had 
strange irregularities at the bottom. 

Instantly she dropped to a seat on the 
porch steps and awaited the finale of the 
strangest spectacle that she had ever 
seen. Her son advanced gravely, a hand 
holding either end of the swinging shelf 
as if to steady a sacred offering. 

It was a moment of supreme emotional 
repression for Mary Rue. She was sud- 
denly beset with a wild desire to throw 
her arms about the odd little figure and 
crush him to her, but instead she waited 
quietly for the oracle to reveal his burn- 
ing secret. Standing before her like a 
bearer of sacred offerings, his voice 
trembling with the ecstasy of his tri- 
umph over the powers of prejudice and 
suspicion leagued against his friend and 
hero, his face lighted with the pure ex- 
altation of a knight who endured hard- 
ships and passed through dangers for the 
love of a great cause, he told his mother 
of his high resolve, his perilous journey, 
and its wonderful end. 

“Now! now, ma!— you know that 


*Stubb’ told the truth, don’t you?” he 
pleaded. 
“Yes, dear,” she admitted, “he cer- 


tainly did.” 
“Oh, I knew if I could only get there, 
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HE SAW “STUBB” PUT THE LAST HANDFUL OF COINS INTO HIS POCKET AND START FOR THE GATE 


if I could just show you so’s you could 
see it, then you'd stop being down on 
‘Stubb,’ an’—”’ 

But just then Warren Rue came 
around the corner of the house and 
stared at the white thing on the shelf, 
exclaiming, “‘What in the mischief is 
that?” 

And of course he had to be told the 
whole story, word for word, as it had 
just been told to Mary Rue. 

“*Stubb’ wasn’t stufing me when he 
told about finding the  elephant’s 
tracks,” stoutly asserted the vindicator 
of his friend’s honor. 

“Not by a long shot,” came the hearty 
admission. Then Warren Rue leaned 
against a pillar of the porch and gazed 
long at the image that typified his small 
son’s courage, enterprise, and devoted 
loyalty to a forbidden friend. Finally 
he muttered: “I’m going to have the 


cabinet-maker build a stand for that 
and put a glass case over it. Yes, sir, 
the first time I go to Fredonia!” 

There was still another splendid joy 
ahead of the small knight: he had yet to 
tell “Stubb” of the vindication that had 
been achieved for him and hear his 
coveted praise for the “grit” of his 
champion who had gone over the hills 
alone for him. 

“You may invite ‘Stubb’ in to see 
your image, if you like,”’ said his mother. 
“Your pa says so, too.” 

This surprising concession made the 
loyal heart of Milton beat wild with the 
joy of complete triumph. 

*‘ Aw, bring it out here an’ lemme see 
it. I don’t want’a’ go in,” was the only 
answer that the champion’s recital drew 
from the object of his devotion. Dazed 
with disappointment, Milton obeyed his 
strangely unresponsive hero. 
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At the sight of the cast “Stubb” 
leaped to his feet. “Say,” he exclaimed, 
“| thought you ’s lyin!” 


Then Milton unfolded bis plan for 


holding a show in his aunt’s barn, in 
town. He had thought it all out—how 
he could give “Stubb” a share of the 
money that they would take in, and do 
it without wounding the ‘sensitive feel- 
ings of his oppressed hero. So he said: 

7 An’ I’m goin’ to divide with you 
because you'll sell the tickets. 1 guess 
you know how to do that a lot better 
than I do.” 

“You go an’ ast yer ma if you can't 
take it to town,” replied “Stubb.” 
‘Tell her the boys want t’ see it. Don’t 
say a word about me or about our havin’ 
a regular show for real money.” 

‘l was going to drive to the village, 
anyhow,” said Mrs. Rue, when Milton 
made the request as prompted by 
“Stubb.” “ But be careful and don’t let 
anything happen to it. Your pa and | 
think a great deal of that image.” 

Milton found “Stubb” awaiting him 
at the door of Aunt Kate’s barn. After 
a pedestal, in the shape of an over- 
turned barrel, had been placed in the 


center of the floor and roped off with a 
clothes-line, a sharp difference of opin- 


between the showmen as to 
whether the statue should be displayed 
in its natural position or inverted to al- 
low spectators a better chance to study 
the formation of the toes. “Stubb” 
held that no man had ever seen an ele- 
phant on its back with its feet stuck up 
in the air, and that it “‘wasn’t natural.” 
Milton was for the view that would give 


1on arose 


greatest satisfaction to the curiosity of 


the patrons. It was finally agreed that 
the cast should be inverted in the course 
of the show. 

\ few moments later “Stubb” 
marched through the streets of the vil- 
lage bearing a banner in the form of the 
circus-poster tacked to a box-cover ele- 
vated on the end of a broom-handle. 
Milton followed with a similar device 
displaying his painfully lettered sign: 
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The excitement created by the “pa- 
rade” was beyond Milvon’s wildest ex- 
pectations. Parents were evidently as 
eager as children to hear the particulars 
of the strange show. 

On their return to the barn “Stubb” 
stood behind a tall box outside and sold 
tickets, which were taken at the barn 
door by Milton. The success of the en- 
terprise was bewildering. Boys and girls 
by the and even grown-ups, 
gathered at Mrs. Blake's as the news of 
Milton Rue’s exploit spread. 

“Stubb” became almost as busy as 
the ticket-seller at the Great Allied 
Shows that he had seen at Dunkirk. It 
seemed to him that he had never seen 
as much money before as he gathered 
into the cigar-box from the upstretched 
hands of eager patrons. He could, he 
guessed, get to the Rockies with all that 
pile of money. He lifted the box; it was 
almost unbelievably heavy! 

Meantime Milton was glowing with 
the aftermath of his eciunnph and feeling 
the first swellings of conscious fame. At 
last, when the line of patrons appeared 
to have reached its end, he thrilled with 
a strange sense of importance and au- 
thority as he crouched under the rope, 
carefully lifted the cast, and, after it was 
inverted, gravely announced: 

“*Now you c’n see his toes.” 

Then he began to wonder 
“Stubb” didn’t come in and help “han- 
dle the crowd” and answer questions, as 
they had agreed. As he opened the door 
to investigate the cause of the delay, oe 
saw “Stubb” put the last handful « 
coins into his pocket, throw the eta 
box away, and start for the gate. 

“*Stubb’! ‘Stubb’!” was the choking, 
astonished cry of protest that came 
from his lips. But “Stubb” ran out the 
gate without once looking back at the 
white, staring face of his stricken de- 
fender. 

As they drove home together, with the 
image under the buggy seat, Mary Rue 
drew her disillusioned little knight closet 
to her and asked, ‘What was that ele- 
phant’s name, dear?” 

“"Sperience,” was the choking an- 
swer. 

“Experience! Experience!” she softly 
repeated. “In the footsteps of Experi- 
ence!” 
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The Return 


‘ 
BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


re HEN Peterhad the nurs- 

‘3 ery fireplace glowing, 

he remained for a while 

looking intogthe vivid 

flames. So long as he 

kept his gaze among 

Bes wD) them, the room behind 

him was once more littered with toys; 

once more at the bed’s foot Betty’s 

small garments were primly set forth; 

and, this being Christmas Eve, there 

depended from the crib that extra stock- 

ing, slyly placed there in the hope that 

Santa Claus might forget he had already 
filled one down-stairs. 

He raised his eyes. The crib stood in 
its old place, the pygmy chair deco- 
rously faced the pygmy table, the low- 
hung Mother Goose pictures were in 
their usual spaces, and all was as empty 
as a snow-filed nest. 

Why, then, just tantalizingly out of 
sight, yet half seen from the corner 
of his eye, should she keep flitting by, 
from corner to shadowy corner, but not 
altogether in play—as if with a kind of 
reproach, as if presently she would 
make inquiry concerning something 
which she had expected to find among 
her gifts on this Christmas Eve and 
which had been forgotten? Surely she 
had everything now. Was she not prin- 
cess in her own fairy tale at last? 

At this moment she would be coming 
in from the beach with Robert. The 
palms would be against the sunset, and 
the summer sea would still be bright. 
Presently she would be directing her 
maid in the process of making her even 
more beautiful, and then would go down 
to eat delicious things while music 
played. 

Smiling, but with an obscure ache that 
in a woman would have been tears, he 
went over to the closet door where the 
height-marks had been kept. They 
were all there, from the very first, so 
near the floor, when she had to be held 
up on both sides to keep her from set- 
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tling down like a lump of melting butter 
while he made the measure against her 
plushy scalp, up to the scrawl, “ Eliza- 
beth W. Ormsby, aged ten and a half, 
Christmas Day,” almost as high as his 
heart. And then, no more, for after that 
they had become rich, and had left the 
farm-house to Aunt Harriet while they 
went to live in fine, strange places and 
to oversee the intricacies of Betty’s 
education. 

Everything had gone splendidly. And 
now she was married. He could have 
wished, perhaps, that Robert had been 
obliged to work for his living; luxury 
for a man was not a good thing. But 
his wealth had not spoiled him, and that 
in itself was a sufficient fact. Peter 
found no fault with his son-in-law. 

But as to Betty’s mother and himself 
spending their first Christmas without 
Betty in the old house, he had been 
doubtful. The elder Betty had become 
suddenly restless for the place and had 
demanded it, though putting it on the 
ground of kindness to old Aunt Harriet, 
who had guarded the empty house for 
them all these years. 

So far, it was true, everything had 
gone well. He could hear their voices, 
cheerful enough, in the dining-room be- 
low, and the gentle click of dishes as the 
mother Betty bustled capably about 
tasks to which her white fingers had long 
been strangers. And yet he could not 
but feel an instability in her good 
spirits. It came to him that in the old 
days, when Aunt Harriet had been the 
only mother he knew, she had been a 
wonderfully comfortable person when 
one was in grief. 

He met his own eyes in the mirror of 
the mantel—a serious, rather tired-look- 
ing gentleman, gray of beard and with 
not very much hair. But to Aunt Har- 
riet, he knew, he was still the child of 
the house, Betty being only a bright 
unreality. 

He went slowly down the back stairs 
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to the kitchen. His wife was alone for 
the moment, and paused with an up- 
lifted spoon, looking at him with an odd 
expectancy 

“Well,” said he, placidly, “the old 
house begins to know us again.” 

Her face quivered. “Oh,” she said, 
rather wildly, “do you remember her 
first batch of biscuit?’ And she began 
to cry on him, forgetful of the spoon, 
which trickled a slow stream of white 


batter down his shoulder. 
“She has everything, 
said, unhappily. 


mother,” he 


























THE STAGES OF 


HER UP-SHOOTING HAD 
BEEN RECORDED ON THE CLOSET DOOR 


“*But she did so love to cook!’ wailed 
the mother. “We were so happy here. 
I know, it’s been lovely to have the 
money and be able to do things for her, 
and Robert is a good boy—only—”’ 

“Do you remember that time we got 
her such an expensive doll and had such 
a gorgeous tree, and she just turned her 
back on the whole thing and pulled out 
that awful old rag doll and sat with her 
back to the tree and played with that?” 
Peter laughed ruefully. 

“TI seem to remember that she got to 
work on the other things later.” 

“Yes, but 

Aunt Harriet’s slow step 
sounded in the passage, 
and they drew apart, as- 
suming perfunctory cheer- 
fulness. 

Aunt Harriet’s hair was 
as white as the snow that 
lay heaped against the 
window-sill. She wore a 
little three-cornered red 
shawl across her shoulders, 
and through her spectacles 
her eyes shone with a hap- 
piness upon which there 
was no cloud. 

Again Peter was con- 
scious that for her the 
child of the house had 
come back. Middle-aged, 
rich, successful—the child 
was back. Aunt Harriet’s 
eyes made no note of any- 
thing but that. She was 
carrying a great battered 
pasteboard box. 

“Do you remember,” 
she asked, in the old voice 
which had been quavering 
with delight ever since 
they had drivenup through 
the drifts,‘ how your father 
always had a tree when 
you were little? These are 
old trimmings that I 
saved. They are less faded 
than you would think. I 
suppose you are too grown 
up now to care for trees, 
but I saw them and 
thought I’d bring them 
down in case they should 
be wanted.” 
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HER FIRST BATCH OF BISCUIT 


Peter had a moment’s panic at the 
thought of what cruel opportunities the 
bothering ghost of little Betty would 
find in a Christmas tree, but a second 
glance at the wistful joy of Aunt Har- 
riet’s face made him say, hurriedly, 
“Why, of course we must have a tree, 
Aunt Hat—that is, if you know where 
my snow-shoes are.” 

But with the word he was off to seek 
them in their old corner, for it had 
dawned upon him that since it had been 
handed over to Aunt Harriet the house 
had been kept with as much care as if 
it had been the birthplace of a famous 
man and a national show-place. 

The lantern hung from its old nail 
behind the kitchen door, and when he 
went out to the woodshed the ax—he 
knew it for the same by the marks in 
the handle—leaned in the same corner. 
Only it had not once been so difficult to 
fasten his snow-shoe straps; and the ax, 
as he swung it to his shoulder, seemed to 
have gained in weight. 

The snowy road was indistinguishable 
but for occasional fence-posts, but the 
woods were a black streak in the moon- 
light. There should be a group of spruce 
on the rise just beyond the brook, or if, 
in all this time they had grown too tall, 


there would always be young cedars. 
A cedar, however, as Betty had been 
wont to solemnly point out, was harder 
to put tinsel and things on. They 
wouldn’t festoon and twist in a nice 
way around a cedar, however you tried, 
but a spruce would look well whatever 
you did to it. With half a chance, it 
would trim itself. 

Sleighs were abroad that Christmas 
Eve, though the drifts were so soft and 
high that progress was difficult. As he 
struck across the white meadow under 
the brilliant moonlight he could see one 
toiling over the same track where his 
own had passed but a few hours before. 
He looked after it a bit enviously as it 
took the hill road past the old house 
where Aunt Harriet and Betty’s mother 
waited for their tree. Somebody’s chil- 
dren, perhaps, coming home for Christ- 
mas —the children of somebody not 
lucky enough to be able to pack them 
off to a Christmas of palms and flowers 
and music and eternal playtimes. By 
now Elizabeth and Robert should be 
finishing their soup— 

He set his face again toward the woods 
and the spruce grove on the other side 
of the brook. But twelve years can do 
much for healthy young spruce. They 
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STEALING A RIDE 


had grown like his own fortunes, like 
little Betty, far beyond the capacity of 
an old country farm-house. Their 


branches joined, high and black, making 


deep shadows about their feet. Some 
black-coated cedars stood at a little dis- 
tance, but Betty would have had none 
of them, he knew. He went deeper into 
*he wood until he had reached the great 

ine with the crow’s nest in its dead top. 
The nest, or one like it, had been there 
when he was a boy. 

Here, like a snow-covered tepee, 
stood the spruce of his search, the most 
perfect little tree ever sacrificed to make 
a children’s holiday, yet not so little, he 
knew from past experience, but that its 
leader would touch the ceiling. He 
swung the ax with old-time skill until 
the tree lay at his feet, then shouldered 
the butt to drag it home. 

Yet it would have been lighter, much 
lighter, if Betty had been helpfully car- 
rying the tip of it like a court lady’s 
train, or stealing a ride by hanging on to 
the branches. He felt rather old and 
out of breath by the time he came in 
sight of the house. 

How the windows shone! This was 
Christmas Eve, but what Christmas 
Eve? Against the unchanged moun- 
tains the line of his roof and chimney 


BY HANGING ON 


THE BRANCHES 


stood the same as when he was a little 
boy. The paths of light from the win- 
dows were the same. Yet he had grown 
up and married, and Betty had come 
and grown up—and married. How 
could the old house remain so indifferent 
in the face of such soul-shaking changes? 

Its voice, too—while he was still far 
down the hill he heard it—the old piano 
which Aunt Harriet, with her fondness 
for hymns, had watched over with ten- 
der care and kept in tune. He was glad 
the two lonely women were feeling jolly 
enough for music. Or was it just for his 
sake they were putting up a brave front? 
But, whichever it was, how well she 
was playing! He had forgotten that 
either of them could do so well. Betty 
had been the musician. About her 
music she had been altogether in earnest. 
There had been no play there. 

He went on up the hill, his head bent, 
listening. Suddenly, within a rod or so 
of the window, he dropped his tree and 
stood trembling. That was not from 
the stiff fingers of Betty’s mother or 
Aunt Harriet. And now—the voice! 
In all the world there was only one such. 


“Tt was the calm and silent night; 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up in might 
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But the only person who knew how 
to sing that song was now at Palm 
Beach, very much occupied with the 
business of looking more beautiful than 
anybody else. Even if he could, he 
would not summon her back to the 
snowy, old-fashioned farm-house. No. 
Her place was among palms, wearing 
jewels. 

“The senator of lofty Rome—”’ 


The song ceased in the middle of a 
note, the curtain was swept aside, and 
Betty pressed her face to the glass, 
shading her eyes on either side in order 
to see more clearly. How many hun- 
dreds of times he had 
seen her watching just 


an ownerless puppy which one has 
brought home. “Houses here and 
houses there,” she commiserated, “with 
all the interesting things to do turned 
over to the servants. Or else hotels and 
traveling about. All one’s life a set 
piece where you have to do the things 
that are expected of you—like living in 
grand opera, but without any plot in 
particular. And there we were starting 
to do it all over again, and we wanted 
something different. 

“Then I began to brag about this old 
house, and what good times I used to 
have here, learning to cook and every- 
thing. And Robert said, ‘Let’s go there, 





like that for him to come 
home—only not so tall! 

Then Robert came be- 
hind her, but before Rob- 
ert’s arm could go about 
her she was gone from 
the window, and the door 
was flung open with the 
old ery, “Daddy! Dad- 
dy!” 

How the room glowed! 
How the waving lights 
and shadows from the 
wood - fire leaped and 
played about the walls 
because the child had 
come back to the house! 
Such a tall child, to be 
sure. And that other tall 
child who kept so per- 
sistently at her elbow 
and whom she seemed to 
think well of, but who 
was really in the way of 
everybody else—well, it 
had always been that 
way about her pets, but 
one got used to them 
after a while. 

“You see,” said she, 
sitting on the arm of her 
father’s chair, “‘ Robert 
and I got to talking, and 
| began to understand 
how he had always felt 
the need of a home.”’ She 
turned to her husband 
with a benevolent air, 
such as one bestows upon 











BETTY HAD BEEN THE MUSICIAN 
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“1 BEGAN TO BRAG ABOUT THE OLD HOUSE” 


then,’ and he turned the car right 
around. 


“But why in the world are you and 


mother here, I should like to know? 
| thought you perfectly hated the place. 
Of course I’ve always known it couldn’t 
mean as much to you as to me, though 
to be sure Daddy was born here. But 
your life, at least ever since | was ten, 
has always been—so different. I never 
realized, though, how I felt about it 
until Robert and I got to talking. I 
wonder if my old doll is where I hid her. 
I’m going up to see. You never knew. 
I hid her up behind the rafters so mother 
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wouldn’t throw her 
away.” 

“T never would,” cried 
the older Betty, almost 
with anger. “I never 
threw away one of the 
things you played with. 
New ones that you didn’t 
care about | gave away, 
but the old ones—never! 
N-not a thing that my 
baby had loved.” She 
began to sob. 

“Why, mother! Why, 
mother dear!”’ said Bet- 
ty, enveloping her with 
her long arms as a moth- 
er envelops a grieving 
child, and then laughing, 
though her eyes were wet 
also. “But they used to 
disappear; you know 
they did, and I’d hunt 
and hunt.” 

“Oh dear, I 
knew you hunted. You 
never asked. They are 
all in a trunk up-stairs 
every one. I—I was go- 
ing up there to c-cry over 
them to-night.” 

Indeed, as it was, the 
poor mother had settled 
down to pretty steady 
weeping. Betty, how- 
ever, seemed the least 
dismayed, and inclined 
to a little wholesome lev- 
ity. 

“In a trunk?” said she. 
“Well! On the same 
principle, I suppose, that 
you've kept the old house put away all 
these years—pretending you didn’t care, 
and deceiving even me.” She looked 
down. at the gray head upon her bosom 
with the deliberative air of a judge about 
to affix a penalty. “I’m going to hang 
my stocking up,” she decided at length, 
“and I shall expect to find it full in the 
morning. And I want — old things. 
Mother! And to think how I’ve won- 
dered at you and Daddy because of your 
pleasure in things that—that didn’t 
seem worth the candle. Why did you—”’ 
She stopped, as though an idea had 
come to her for the first time, and her 
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eves widened. “I wonder Why, I do 
helieve— Was it all done for me? All 
of it? Were you just waiting to get me 
off vour hands to come back here? If 
it hadn’t been for me would you have 
staved on here and been happy?” 

But her mother cried out: “Oh, my 
dear, if it hadn’t been for you we 
shouldn’t have been happy anywhere. 
We loved so getting the bright things 
for vou. The best was never too good. 
lt made us so happy to be able to give it! 
We had lived simply, and it was enough 
for us, but if there was a better way and 
we could get it for you, why, of course, 
it had to be.” 

Betty lifted a rather piteous face to 
the others. “I see now. I—didn’t 
know it was like that. Oh, I had almost 


hated the bright things. But now I see 
what they meant. It was like trimming 
the tree for me, wasn’t it? —like trim- 
ming the tree.” 

“Something like that,” admitted 
Peter. 

Robert, who had been standing about 
with the awkwardness of a farm boy, 
was now seized with a bright idea. 

“T say,” said he, “suppose now we 
get busy with that rree!”’ 

Aunt Harriet lifted a faded Christmas 
angel from the box and looked at it 
reverently, then at Peter, who still stood 
in rotund middle-age, his hands in his 
pockets. 

“The children,” said Aunt Harriet, 
with joyful solemnity, “have come back 
to the house.” 


In the Campagna 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 
cos dies not, but it sleeps: 


Here, where the peace of Rome, 
Passing all knowledge, keeps 
My heart within its home, 
I have known that repose 
Which only slumber knows. 


Here where my feet are set 
Upon the asphodels, 
I can for once forget 
The world contains aught else 
But these, the grass, the seven 
Hills, and the opal heaven. 


Peace nestles from the sky 
For these soft veils of air; 

Bid love prepare to die, 
Which is mine only care. 

If he his breath still keeps, 

Hush, be content: love sleeps. 





Our Overrated Great-Grandmothers 


BY 


VERRATED or under- 

rated according to the 

point of view. Over- 

rated by the sentimen- 

talists who use hyphen- 

» ated adjectives like 

sweet-faced and silvery- 

haired, and who hold knitting-needles to 
be hallowed emblems of domesticity. 
Underrated by the stirring ladies and 
speculative gentlemen who talk about 
emancipating an enslaved sex, and who 
sincerely believe that women—outside 
of what they call the narrow confines, 
and of what their opponents call the 
sacred confines, of home—were, until 


these years of grace, a negligible factor. 
If those strong-willed, dominant grand- 
mothers, or great-great-grandmothers of 
ours ever heed the chatter which goes on 
in this agitated world, they must be moved 


to laughter. Generations of women who 
helped to make, or mar, centuries of 
imperfect civilization learn for the first 
time of their helplessness, of their pas- 
sivity, of their unreasoning submission 
to their masters. Perhaps the great 
mother of us all leans forward musingly. 
“Did I then eat the apple because my 
husband bade me,” she asks, “and fol- 
low him meekly into exile? I had 
thought I gave it to him,—and cost him 
Paradise.” 

In this country the independence and 
self-assertiveness of women is not a 
twentieth-century phenomenon. It is 
not altogether due to the easy good- 
humor of American men, nor to any 
crying need they feel for feminine ad- 
ministration. It is an inheritance from 
simpler, ruder days, when women shared 
the hardships, the dangers, the personal 
responsibilities of their pioneer hus- 
bands; when their work was impera- 
tively needed, and their wits were sharp- 
ened by solving the harsh problems of 
existence. What men wrested from nat- 
ure, and from circumstance, women 
conserved, fulfilling their part in the 
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REPPLIER 


orderly processes of civilization. The 
often-quoted words of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, who visited the United States in 
1831, prove the admirable understand- 
ing which existed between men and 
women who had not outgrown the habit 
of depending upon one another. “ Amer- 
ican husbands,” writes the observant 
Frenchman, “display entire confidence 
in the intelligence of their wives and a 
profound respect for their freedom. 
They have discovered that a woman’s 
mind is as well fitted as a man’s to see 
the plain truth, and that her heart is as 
firm to embrace it. They have never 
sought to place her virtue, any more 
than they place their own virtue, under 
the shelter of prejudice, ignorance, and 
fear. 

Not by platform oratory was this con- 
fidence won, this independence achieved. 
There was no need of asserting qualities 
which were illustrated every day. There 
was no need of demanding privileges 
which for two hundred years had been 
essential to the preservation of existence. 
When our great - great - grandmothers 
looked back upon their great-great- 
grandmothers, it was not to scorn a con- 
tented domesticity; but to marvel at 
hardihood which feared God greatly, 
but which took its own part with prompt 
and appalling resolution. 

In the town of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, there stands a monument, girt by 
an iron railing, and surmounted by a 
statue of an angry - looking woman, 
wielding what appears to be an ax. 
The casual stranger takes it to be Carrie 
Nation on her way to smash a few 
saloons,—which shows that the casual 
stranger is lamentably ignorant of local 
history. For this is Hannah Dustin, 
who, in the spring of 1697, was snatched 
from her home by Indians. Her hus- 
band saved his seven children from the 
savages; but his wife, weak from child- 
birth, and a nurse or midwife who at- 
tended her, were carried a nine days’ 
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THE SPREADING HOOPS OF 


flight into the forest. On the tenth night 
Hannah arose, and with such aid as the 
nurse and a young boy dared give her 
she killed ten Indians sleeping by their 
fires. She then—to prove her deed and 
win the promised bounty—scalped the 
corpses, scalped them with awful delib- 
eration in the firelight, tucked the hide- 
ous trophies into her belt, scuttled all 
the canoes but one, and the three 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—7 
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OUR SAINTED GRANDMOTHERS 


captives returned triumphantly to Hav- 
erhill. 

The General Court of Massachusetts 
voted the sum of fifty pounds to this 
dauntless heroine, and Governor Nichol- 
son of Maryland sent her a pewter tank- 
ard, as a token of his respectful admira- 
tion,—which was all very well for a 
gentleman who lived at a comfortable 
distance. But how, one wonders, did 
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Mr. Dustin feel when he woke at night 
and saw his spouse sleeping by his side, 
or touched the hand which had dealt out 
death to men! Compared with such a 
woman, the suffragists who broke Lon- 
don windows or slashed unresisting pict- 
ures seem like children demolishing 
dolls. Dr. Cotton Mather, who tells us 
the story with unwonted eloquence in 
his Magnalia Christi Americana heads 
it appropriately “Dux Femina Facti.” 
A woman never forgot she was a woman 
in those days. Whatever her leadership, 
whatever her prowess, she remained, af- 
ter her fashion, profoundly feminine. 
Christine Zellers, who was to Pennsyl- 
vania what Hannah Dustin was to 
Massachusetts, slew three Indians who 
strove one summer afternoon to enter 
her house through a window;—“after 
which,” says the unperturbed chronicler, 
“she returned to her domestic duties” 


Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


It is not surprising that, with such a 
background, the women who helped to 
colonize the new world should have very 
faintly resembled those meek Griseldas 
of our fancy, those submissive wives and 
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daughters who (so we have been assured) 
“never dared to claim a common hu- 
manity with men.” ‘Tradition, no less 
than history, denies their tractability. 
Priscilla, the Puritan maiden, span de- 
murely, and sang nothing less edifying 
than psalms; but she reached out for 
what she wanted with the resolution of 
Ann in Man and Superman, and, like 
Ann, she accomplished her desire. If we 
are searching for facts, we learn that 
Miles Standish never wooed Priscilla 
Mullins, and that his second wife, who 
was his first wife’s sister, came over from 
England to marry him a year before 
John Alden married his fair Puritan. 
But these details are of no great value. 
The only interesting thing about the 
story is the engaging candor which tra- 
dition assigns to Priscilla, and which 
won her no disfavor. 

A vastly different tale, that of Floyd 
Ireson of Marblehead, has been discred- 
ited by history; and we are bidden to 
believe that the Yankee skipper, like 
Bishop Hatto of Mainz, was a singularly 
kind and upright character. But wheth- 
er [reson yielded to the cowardice of 


his crew, and sailed away from the 
sinking schooner, or whether the heavy 
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gales made it impossible for him to reach 
her: whether his Christian name were 
Floyd or Benjamin; whether the women 
of Marblehead did actually tar and 
feather him, or merely followed the cart 
as the tricoteuses followed the tumbrils, 
are questions that can never be an- 
swered. The tradition is one 
of terrible intensity. The 
picture of these fishwives, 

Strong of muscle and glib 

of tongue, 

dealing out shameful punish- 
ment to their captive without 
help and without hindrance 
from men, 1s In no more 
accord with our cherished 
sentimentalities than with 
our contemptuous pity for 
the chastened women of the 
past. 

That the Pilgrim Fathers 
hadto reckon with the Pilgrim 
Mothers, and the Pilgrim 
Sons with the Pilgrim Daugh- 
ters, isa plain truth which 
should be thankfully ac- 
cepted. It is the law of life 
that men deal warily with 
essential conditions, that 
their respect is in proportion 
to their dependence. The 
colonist’s wife was like the 
valiant woman of the Prov- 
erbs. She “put out her hand to strong 
things’ ’; and if her husband failed to 
praise her as lavishly as Solomon rec- 
ommended, he was none the less mindful 
of her authority. She had ambitions 
which varied with her education and her 
surroundings, and she knew how-to agi- 
tate as well as her descendants know 
to-day. The goodwives of Massachu- 
setts may have been fairly shocked when 
they heard that, in Maryland, Mistress 
Margaret Brent had insisted on her right 
to vote in the Assembly; and that—pur- 
suing this prerogative—she had invaded 
the legislative halls and made a “ marvel- 
ous commotion.” But the goodwives 
of Maryland were probably no less scan- 
dalized when they heard that, in Massa- 
chusetts, Mistress Anne Hutchinson and 
Mistress Mary Dyer had insisted upon 
preaching, and, what was worse, prophe- 
sying,—a custom which we can well be- 
lieve “tended to doubtful disputations.” 


Of late years Anne Hutchinson has 
been honored as a pioneer feminist and 
clubwoman, because she gathered her 
neighbors under her roof, aiding and ex- 
horting them. Also as a martyr, be- 
cause, having been banished from Mas- 
sachusetts, and having left Rhode Island 
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of her own volition, she migrated to 
New York, and there perished in an 
Indian raid. But it is only fair to re- 
member that she was a thorn in the flesh 
of Governor Winthrop, who did not 
know how to silence her (“a woman of 
ready wit and bold spirit”), and who 
was more than a little afraid of the 
vigor and wrath with which she “ vented 
her revelations.” Prophets are never 
optimistic, and consequently never pop- 
ular. The Boston colonists were none 
too jocund at best; and it must have 
been indescribably cheerless to be told 

and to believe—that they and their chil- 
dren and the state were destined to be 
blighted by the wrath of God. The 
Governor was no rash contemner of 
women. His own wife, Margaret Win- 
throp, was a maitresse femme, ruling 
beneficently, with a just sense of pro- 
ortion, and a clear understanding of 
Goustisies. But Anne Hutchinson- 
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who knew no boundaries—perplexed and 
dehed him; and because he could neither 
understand the driving of her spirit, nor 
subdue its obstinacy, he rid himself and 
his colony of her admonitions after the 
simple fashion of his day. It is recorded 
that “her faithful husband went with 
her into exile,”—a pleasant reversal of 
ordinary procedure and 
a commentary on mari- 
tal relations. 

“Religious despera- 
tiveness’ was a power- 
ful weapon in those 
grim days. If some 
women smarted under 
it, others—more adapt- 
able—knew howto turn 
it to their own account. 
Ambrose Barnes gives 
us a sympathetic de- 
scription of a Puritan 
lady, his near relative, 
whom he deeply revered, 
but eluded as often as 
he could. She had, he 
assures us, “as much 
grace as would serve 
half a dozen saints”; 
but every ounce of 
virtue made her that 
much heavier to bear. 
“Left a widow by 
her husband.. 
she married that holy, 
humble, and truly rev- 
erent Mr. Elkanah 
Wales of fragrant mem- 
ory. His mildness made 
the ruggedness and 
severity of her society 
more easy to him than 
it would have been to 
many.” 

Discussions upon 
things appertaining 
to femininity are apt 
to be associated in 
people’s minds with a 
certain combativeness. 
I hesitate to add to the 
strife; but listening to the swelling chorus, 

Onward, sisters, onward! 


which rises from every state in the 
Union, and stirred by the splendid buoy- 
ancy of American feminists, 
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Bondage lies behind us, 
Freedom lies before. 
I am glad to remember how stoutly this 
bondage was borne by our broad- 
shouldered predecessors, and what a 
gamesome aspect it had. They were full- 
voiced and fluent, these parasitical, en- 
slaved great-grandmothers. They prated 
about their “‘weak and 
timid sex” as fluently 
as we prate about “the 
moral leadership of 
women,” and_ they 
meant no more by their 
words than we mean 
now. Mercy Warren, 
pamphleteer and chron- 
icler, who, “at the fond 
insistence of her hus- 
band” (again observe 
the becoming marital 
attitude), consented to 
write a History of 
the Revolution, was 
given to a suave and 
sententious humility; 
but it went ill with the 
manwhopresumed upon 
this meekness. When 
John Adams, then 
seventy-two years old, 
ventured a mild remon- 
strance against certain 
inaccuracies in her 
narrative, as well as 
against her harsh com- 
ments upon his ow n 
“passions and preju- 
dices,” she stoutly re- 
sented his criticism. 
Censure from such a 
source she held to be 
an “indecent attack” 
upon her work and 
worth and womanhood. 
So keen was her pen, So 
sharp her retorts, so 
vigorous her denuncia- 
tions, that she routed 
Mr. Adams as effectual- 
ly as she would to-day 
have routed Mr. Taft, Mr. Wilson, and 
—perhaps—Mr. Roosevelt, had any of 
these gentlemen ventured to cross her 
orbit. She was an able and undaunted 
woman, and a noble upholder of female 
education; but of the temperance which 
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begets control she knew as little as her 
descendants know to-day. 

It was natural that the women of the 
Revolution and the women of the Civil 
War should have been radical, out- 
spoken, and determined, because they 
aspired to an understanding of those 
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great political issues,—and they were 
lifted out of domesticity and frivolity by 
their active co-operation with men. 
Women have always ranked with men, 
says Ida Tarbell, “in actual capacity 
and achievement;” and it is certain that 
in these two crucial instances they rose 
spiritually to the level of their husbands. 
They sought no immunity from suffer- 
ing, they made no ignoble plea for peace. 
They posed neither as innocent victims 
of man’s combativeness, nor as moral 
censors of his supreme self-sacrifice. The 
notion that war is wrong because it in- 
volves the anguish of women would have 
been as repellent to their souls as the 
notion that war can be averted by the 
wisdom of women would have been 


repellent to their understandings. They 
deemed it their right to know what issues 
were at stake, and their privilege to give 
undenyingly to their country’s cause. 
Courage was their inheritance from their 
pioneer ancestors, and pain was proudly 
borne, because it was the price of free- 
dom and national life. 

There is something 
in the contemplation 
hearted, clear-minded women who so 
faintly resemble the chimney-corner 
great-grandmothers of our fancy. How 
pleasant, for example, to read what Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams has to say about 
Mrs. John Adams, who was politely al- 
luded to by contemporaries as “a lady 
of masculine intelligence,” but whose 
strength lay in her profoundly feminine 
“affectability.” ‘While she understood 
the foibles of her husband’s character,” 
writes her descendant, “and yielded to 
them enough to maintain her proper 
authority, she never swerved from her 
admiration of his abilities, her reliance 
upon the profoundness of his judgment, 
and her pride in the integrity of his life.”’ 

“Her proper authority!” That is all 


very inspiriting 
of these stout- 


our grandmothers or our great-great- 


grandmothers asked for, and that is 
what they felt themselves well able to 
maintain. They were as fully alive to 
their own value as are their great-great- 
granddaughters to-day, and they proved 
it by their courage and capacity. When 

Catherine Schuyler was bidden by her 
er ee to save what she could from 
the British troops, she braved the jour- 
ney to Saratoga, stripped their house of 
its valuables, and burned the broad fields 
of grain ripening for the harvest. When 
Eliza Pinckney was left by her husband 
in charge of their South Carolina estates, 
she proceeded at once to do what the 
overseer had utterly failed to do,—raise 
large and lucrative crops of indigo. She 
gave an impetus to this languishing in- 
dustry, proved its worth, and made of 
her plantation a model for her neighbors. 
Not even the wife of the Proverbs could 
have outstripped Mrs. Pinckney in the 
great art of surveillance. “ Nobody eats 
the bread of idleness when | am here,” 
she wrote proudly, “nor are any over- 
worked.” 

I like to think 


would have said 


what such women 
(they have always so 
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much to say) had they been told that 
theirs was a choice between “beggary 
and parasitism, that they were insol- 
vent in the economic world, and en- 
slaved in the world of jurisprudence, 
that they were living in a state of “per- 
petual minority.” Of course they had 
their periods of discontent,—reasonable 
and unreasonable. Of course they had 
their moods of unrest,—noble and ig- 
noble. Abigail Adams presented to her 
husband a comprehensive list of griev- 
ances, which she held it to be the duty 
of the Continental Congress to redress. 
If it failed to redress them, she threat- 
ened (and there is a sting in the jest) a 
woman’s rebellion. The badgered states- 
man admitted very prettily that the 
most powerful tribe in the world was 
the tribe of women, and besought pa- 
tience. He knew, and his wife knew, 
that man’s mastery was a real thing, but 
neither an absolute nor an unlimited 
thing. The qualities which make for 
mastery — vigor, combativeness, inge- 
nuity, and economic foresight—were 
fairly developed in American women. 
If they were, as we have been tearfully 
told, ““cumbered with much serving of 
their lords,” they rated their services 
high. De Tocqueville found them rea- 
sonably obedient and domestic, but 
much given to discussion. They were 
“cold and virtuous women, rather than 
affectionate wives and agreeable com- 
panionstomen.” “Light without heat” 
would probably have been his verdict 
had that famous phrase been current in 
his day. 


The great efflorescence of “‘Woman’s 
Rights,’ with capital letters and a clear- 
ly defined platform, was marked by un- 
flinching courage and a rather exhilarat- 
ing assurance. Its upholders were 
accusatory, but seldom lugubrious. They 
demanded the suffrage as a prerogative, 
but made no rash promises about re- 
deeming an irredeemable world. They 
toyed with the seductive bloomer; but 
in that respect they were in accord with 
generations of women, who from time to 
time have borrowed some portion of 
men’s dress as a symbol of interests and 
aspirations. Even Addison aims his 
gentle shafts at the ladies of his day, 
who were immersed in politics instead of 


needlework, and whose attire was often 
so masculine that their sex was a matter 
for conjecture. 

It is interesting to note that while 
men have always railed, and railed in 
vain, against the excesses of fashion, 
they take swift alarm when women show 
any disposition to appropriate a portion 
of their own sensible and sanitary cloth- 
ing. The spreading hoops of our sainted 
grandmothers were to our unregenerate 
grandfathers a source of measureless an- 
noyance. The general effect produced 
by a crinoline was an absence of space 
for anything but itself, and an absence 
of concern for anybody but its wearer. 
Engulfed by their wives’ tempestuous 
petticoats, men lost their last vestige of 
supereminence. ‘They remonstrated in 
fear and wrath. They exhausted them- 
selves in ridicule, not understanding 
that women can never be laughed out of a 
folly. They appealed to art, they ap- 


pealed to economics, they appealed to 
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reason. They would gladly have ap- 
pealed to religion, had it been of any use. 
The hoop-skirt, having reached the great- 
est possible magnitude compatible with 
human intercourse, went slowly out of 
fashion. It died literally by inches, 
growing smaller and smaller every sea- 
son, and refusing to be hurried in its 
decline by the importunities of men. 
But the bloomer, the comfortable, eco- 
nomical, symbolic bloomer, lived its 
brief life in vain; blighted—not by the 
uneasy prejudices of men, but by the 
contemptuous disregard of women, who, 
in the supreme matter of dress, have 
never permitted any appeal from their 
own court. The failure of sumptuary 
laws in all countries and in all ages 
proves the perpetual impotence of men. 
There is nothing so enlightening as 
history. By it we measure progress and 
decay; through it we enlaend the 
vital and unconquerable things of life. 
Historic bridle-paths, no less than the 
main-traveled roads, lead us straight to 
the doors of humanity. All we have to 
do is to look in and observe. If we bear 
in mind the fact that one of the first 
printed books to achieve anything like a 
general circulation in England was a 
treatise on hawking and hunting by 
Juliana Berners, the prioress of Sopwell 
Nunnery, we realize that the world of 
men was not—even in those dim years 
so remote from the world of women. 
Perhaps the treatise was a trifle aca- 
demic. ‘Fisshynge with an Angle”’ ap- 
pears to have been the sport best known 
-in its actuality—to the prioress. Per- 
haps the treatise on war and the science 
of arms, written by that distinguished 
feminist, Christine de Pisan, in the four- 
teenth century, was also a trifle aca- 
demic. But it is worthy of note that 
such soldiers as knew their letters were 
in the habit of reading Christine de 
Pisan’s treatise; and that there was no 
contemporary manual on the arts of 
embroidery and sewing written by cap- 
tain or jurist, courtier or monk. 
_ Marcel Prévost, who occasionally says 
in a few fine words what less facile 
writers say grossly and at length, tells 
us in his Lettres a Francois that, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 
“la femme reprend par devers soi le 
souct de son bonheur, au lieu de le confer 
Vor. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—8 
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a lhomme.” It was a good thing to do, 
as far as it could be done. it enhanced 
the dignity of womanhood and secured 
a coign of vantage. To intimate that 
men and women, as long as they go on 
mating, must unavoidably intrust a 
large share of their happiness to one 
another, is to “exhaust the possibilities 
of the obvious.”” Nobody is by way of 
disputing so venerable a truism. But 
the economic independence of woman, 
her solvency in the industrial world, and 
her strengthening grasp upon the world 
of intellect, had, and has, the supreme 
rightness of the inevitable. It is part 
of the great social and democratic evolu- 
tion. If her conquest of the political 
world is next in order, it will come when 
the hour strikes, and we shall blunder 
along under new conditions as indefat- 
igably as we blundered under old ones. 
What will make the change easier to 
bear will be the comforting resemblance 
between the masterful lady at the polls 
and her masterful grandmother in the 
chimney-corner. 

There has been as much sympathy as 
sentiment wasted upon these grand- 
mothers. A poem called “The New 
Motherhood,” by Ruth Comfort Mitch- 
ell, published in the Century Magazine, 
compares the shadowy woman of the 
past with her capable and compassionate 
descendant who is helping to bear the 
burdens of humanity. 


If she had lived a little while ago, 
She would be wearing tranquil caps of lace, 
Withdrawing gently to her quiet place, 
Sighing remotely at the world’s drab woe. 


Does any one, I wonder, who ever 
owned a grandmother (of this period) 
recognize the description? The “‘tran- 
quil cap” is identifiable, sometimes of 
lace, sometimes brilliantly beribboned, 
sometimes of plain muslin, after the 
fashion appointed for English widows. 
I knew grandmothers who wore glossy 
chestnut fronts of an appalling juvenil- 
ity, and I knew grandmothers who wore 
curls,—rows of stiff, bobbing curls, as 
suggestive of coercion as were my own 
orderly ringlets. But I never knew any 
grandmothers who had withdrawn gen- 
tly from the circle of activities (unless 
they were paralytic), and I never knew 
any who were content to sigh remotely 
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at the world’s drab woe. If philan- 
thropy be new, charity is very old; and 
as there were no organizations to which 
our grandmothers could intrust their 
duties, they were obliged to laboriously 
perform them. Before the beneficent 
advent of the trained nurse, and the ex- 
clusion of the laity from the sick-room, 
everybody lent a hand at nursing. 
Friends and neighbors “sat up” at 
night, and administered medicine, when 
they remembered it. Children of four- 
teen were efficient and resourceful. By 
the time a woman became a grand- 
mother she had a store of experience, 
and was a respected authority on the 
recurrent diseases of the household. A 
wise doctor made a point of agreeing 
with her, and sometimes the patient re- 
covered. 

The poor were at our doors then as 
now, and were not content to be sighed 
over. There was no commending them 
to the care of charitable associations. 
They had to be visited, exhorted, so- 
bered, housed, clothed, and fed. Our 


grandmothers stitched flannel garments, 
which would now be deemed unsanitary; 
and made beef-tea, which would now be 


called unnutritive. They regarded the 
propagation of the species more leniently 
than we do, having expansive views on 
that subject. They held drunkenness 
to be natural, though regrettable, i 
men, and wholly unpardonable in wom- 
en. For the rest, they championed their 
sex. Pensioners of an incalculable age 
came for their weekly dole, and com- 
plained that the last tea was not up to 
the usual standard, and that the last coal 
had clinked so in the grate that the fire 
had “gone out on them” when they 
were cooking their dinners. Sometimes 


these pensioners—being grandmothers 
themselves—proffered strange counse| 
for fretting babies and sick children. | 
remember one decrepit old Irishwoman 
hobbling painfully to our doors, to im- 
part a sure remedy for mumps. Sh: 
herself, as a girl, had been cured of then 
in the old country by being driven thre: 
successive mornings, in a halter, through 
running water at sunrise. 

There have always been enthusiast 
who believed that the world was bein; 
made over in their day; and as natur: 
has not permitted them to live beyond 
their allotted span, they died in this 
illusion. Now and then some indiscreet 
positivist ventures to affiirm’a little too 
soon and a little too roundly his, or her 
confidence in the adjustability of fat« 
Four years ago, a sanguine English fem- 
inist wrote in the Westminster Review, 
“Feudalism, War, the Subjection ot 
Women, how obsolete, how very crud 
they already sound!” I dare say they 
did to ears that were not attuned to th 
daily warning shrieked from the great 
Krupp works, to the crash and clamo: 
with which every giant gun, every high 
explosive was manufactured for the de- 
struction of man. In two years after th« 
penning of this thoughtful sentence, 
feudalism had made its gigantic stride, 
and war had devastated Europe. But 
the subjection of women still sounds 
very crude, because the spirit of Eve 
is, and has always been, the inheritance 
of Eve’s daughters. Men would have 
had little need to frame so many appre- 
hensive laws for the restraining of thei: 
helpmates had it not been for this inex- 
tinguishable spirit, had not the acut« 
law-makers recognized in every age th« 
precarious tenure of their sovereignty. 
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Four Saturdays 


BY CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


THE FIRST SATURDAY 


AM a Bohemian. My 
name is Josef Vitek. 
Two years ago I came 
¥ to San Francisco from 
fa little village near 

pe Prague. 
mS This Prague is a won- 
derful city. Upon a hill in the center of 
the town is the King’s Palace, and about 
it, in a circle, are the palaces of the 
archbishops. The King’s Palace has 
over a hundred windows, and at sunset 
these windows are lit with fire. So 
Prague is sometimes called the City of 

Flame. 

I am a baker by trade. Every evening 
at seven o'clock I go to the shop where | 
work, and I toil until the day breaks. 
I am a baker of bread; otherwise | 
should work in the daytime, as the 
pastry-cooks do. But I like ye as 
they are; for the nights are cool in San 
Francisco, and in the early morning, as 
| walk home, the mist touches my cheeks 
pleasantly. 

I am never tired, and my heart is very 
light. In the evening when | start for 
my work I laugh continually. And why 
should I do otherwise? I am not sick. 
I can still dance, and I am not yet in 
love. There is a man who works be- 
side me, a Greek. I do not hold that 
against him, but he annoys me with his 
sighing. He Says: Josef, you do not 
know what bliss it is to be in love!” 
\nd then he sighs. Surely, if this is 
bliss, I want none of it. Only yesterday 
he wept. I felt sorry for him, of course, 
but I could not help wondering: “Why 
do not the people in love laugh as I do?” 

Even my master says: “Josef, you 
are always laughing! Do they all do so 
in Bohemia?” He is a German—a kind 
man. 

My village is full of laughter. It is a 
smiling place, and there are five halls in 
the town where one can dance. On 


Sundays, after mass, you will find them 
all crowded. One does not pay for the 
rivileges of dancing in my country. 
‘he five halls are for any who would use 
them, and those who play for us make 
music for the love of it. But you are 
not to suppose that I am homesick be- 
cause of all this. I like this country, or I 

should not be so light-hearted. 


Yesterday, being Saturday, I did not 
work. I slept until noon, and when | 
rose I was happier than I had ever been. 
I was so happy that I sang. ogee # is 
always a pleasant day. If is fair 
and the skies are smiling, I go for a walk 
in the Park; if it rains, I sleep all day 
and dream pleasant dreams. Yes, no 
matter what the weather, Saturday is 
the pleasantest day of the whole week. 
Yesterday was a fair day, so I walked in 
the Park. There are some days when | 
stroll only among the flower-gardens, or 
stretch myself out upon the grass, 
watching the people going by in little 
groups along the freshly graveled walks. 
But this day I walked past the flower- 
gardens. I went beyond the music- 
stand, farther than the lake, where one 
may have a boat for the hiring. Beyond 
this lake they do not trouble much with 
the grass and flowers, except along the 
driveways. But there are little paths 
through the pine forest, and one has 
birds and rabbits for company. I like 
it so. 

As I walked through the woods, whom 
should I come upon but this Greek, who 
sighs continually as he works beside 
me. He was sitting by a little green 
pool, and he held his head between his 
hands. 

I went up to him and touched him on 
the shoulder. “Come,” I said, “‘let us 
walk together. This is no day for sitting 
with grief for company.” 

He looked at me mournfully and 
shook his head. “Josef, you are always 
laughing. Go away! When you are in 
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love, as I am, you will know that laugh- 
ter is not everything.” 

| sat down beside him. 
one laugh and be in love?” 
“In my country 


“Why cannot 
I questioned. 
there are no end of 
pretty girls. I have seen many of them 
betrothed. Always, at the betrothal, 
there is laughter. And, upon the wed- 
cing-day, perhaps there is a tear or two, 
but what of that? Laughter seasoned 
with tears is not such a sad affair.” 

He shook his head. “It is not the 
same, Josef. In my country, too, there 
are all these happy things of which you 
speak. But I am no longer in my coun- 
try. | am a stranger in a strange land. 
And I am in love! Josef, take my ad- 
vice; go back to = little village that 
you came from. Go back where they 
order things pleasantly—where they 
dance for a wedding and laugh when a 
child is born. Here—” He threw his 
hands upward in his despair. 

| said nothing for a long time. The 
little green pool trembled in the breeze. 
Clouds began to dart across the sun’s 
face like swift white swans. 

I see,” I said, finally; “she does not 
love you. Well, it happens so even in 
the villages of Bohemia. But, after all, 
this is Saturday, and the sun is shining. 
We do not work to-night. We can be 
as gay as we please! Come, my friend, 
there are other pretty girls to be had, 
but you will not find them beside a pool. 
Let us go backeto town and see what 
there is to see.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right! 
knows?’ he said, as he rose. 
as you say.” 

We searched all night among the 
paved streets of the city for a pretty 
girl who could tempt my friend to laugh- 
ter, but it was no use. There were many 
who smiled at us, but he would have 
none of them. Finally he said to me: 

“Josef, why do you waste your time? 
Let me be. As for me, I must have 
something to drink. Will you come with 
me and drink the drink of my country?” 

I went with him. We walked many 
blocks. Finally he stopped before a 
coffee-house, and we entered. The room 
was full of smoke; I have never seen so 
much smoke; men sat at little marble 
tables. We sat down. They brought 
thick, black coffee to us, and a Turkish 


Who 


“Let us do 


water-pipe for my friend. After a time, 
my friend whispered to the waiter. He 
nodded and came back with two glasses 
filled with mastica—a colorless drink 
that burned the tongue pleasantly. An 
orchestra began to play. I looked up. A 
woman was d. uncing. For a moment | 
felt gay. 

But the dancing was not the danic- 
ing of my country; there was something 
melancholy about it. My friend buried 
his face in his hands and ran his fingers 
through his thick, black hair. I looked 
again at the woman upon the stage. 
She was slender and full of grace, and 
between her fingers she held littl 
tinkling cymbals that flashed in th 
light. She sang, also, an air that began 
and ended nowhere, and her bod, 
swayed like a field of rye at nightfall. 
She had on a dress of pink, and there 
were seed-pearls in her hair. 

“Who is this woman?” I inquired of 
my friend, as soon as he again raised 
his eyes. 

“She? A Jewess from Constantinople. 
Her name is Miriam.’ 

“When she has finished dancing will 
she sit with us?” I asked. 

He stared at me. “If you wish it,” he 
answered. He looked at me so curiously 
that I felt afraid. 


**Tell me,” I said, 


finally, “‘is it be- 
cause of this woman that you sigh con- 
tinually?” 

His eyes flashed. 


“This woman! Are 
you joking? Why should this woman 
make any man sigh? You are a fool, 
Josef!” 

My heart gave a quick beat. 
glad. The music had stopped. | 
beckoned to her. She came down smil- 
ing and she sat beside me. I put out 
my hand and touched her fingers. 

“Why do you sigh, Josef?” said my 
friend. 


I was 


THE SECOND SATURDAY 


Yesterday Saturday came round 
again. I went to the coffee-house where 
Miriam dances. But this time I went 
alone. All week this Greek friend of mine 
has mocked me. Not with his lips, but 
with his eyes. At my work I could see 
him darting little side glances at me full 
of malice. I have grown to hate him. 

Last Sunday I slept until evening, 
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and when I woke my heart felt as if it 
were banded with iron hoops, like a wine- 
cask. When I left my room I met my 
landlady in the hall. She is a little old 
woman from Alsace, and her back is 
bent with many labors and as many 
griefs. But she still has a pleasant word 
for me. She calls me her son; and in 
the early morning, when | come home 
from my work, there is always something 
upon the little table by my bed —a 
sweet-cake or an orange. Last night she 
left a pear, but I did not touch it. I 
met her in the hall, bending over a dust- 
pan. She looked u 

* Josef! Josef!” a cried, wagging a 
finger at me. “You are not smiling this 
evening! Come, my son, you have lived 
with me a year and I have never until 
now seen you except with a smile on 
your lips.” 

I passed her quickly and went on my 
way. 

It was a hot night. The mist did not 
come in as usual from the sea, and 
among the ovens of the shop where I 
work the air was thick and heavy. I 
felt stifled. When I closed my eyes my 
head grew giddy, as it does when one 
drinks wine and falls to nodding over 
the wine-cups. At first I thought this 
was all because of the heat, but I have 
passed many hot nights in cities that had 
no sea for their refreshment, and I have 
never felt so. Finally my Greek friend 
who works beside me said: 

“Josef, you must look to your task 
or our baking will be a failure. What 
has come over you?” 

He spoke sweetly enough, but his lips 
were scornful. I had no choice but to 
answer him. 

“I do not know,” “T have 
never felt this way before. I feel as if 
my heart had flown from me and they 
had put a heart of lead in its place.” 

“And yet, Josef,” he said, mockingly, 
“only yesterday you laughed!” 

I did not answer him. 

All week it was the same. But the 
nights grew cool again, and then I knew 
that it was not the heat that was stifling 
me. 

When Saturday came I went, as usual, 
to the Park. I kept to the flower-gar- 
dens this time. The pathway through 
the pine forest was too lonely. The very 


I replied. 


thought of it made me afraid. I sat 
on a bench in the sunken gardens until 
evening. | did not even eat. 

At eight o’clock I stood before the 
door of the coffee-house. I felt suddenly 
weak, but I went in. Miriam was danc- 
ing. She did not see me. She smiled 
continually, but not at me. I took 
seat somewhere in a corner. 

I cannot describe how she danced. 
Sometimes she seemed scarcely to move, 
and yet the seed-pearls in her hair trem- 
bled and her little feet twinkled to the 
music. And her arms! Yes, it was her 
arms that danced most perfectly! I 
have never seen a woman dance so. In 
my country we dance furiously, with 
brave shouts, whirling like dead leaves 
in a November wind. But with Miriam 
it was not so. She moved as quietly as 
sleep upon the eyes of happy children. 
She sang, also, but I could not under- 
stand what she said. 

When she had finished, I sent the 
waiter for her. She came down and sat 
with me, but she would not drink. In- 
stead, they brought her a sweetmeat cf 
candied honey, enced with rose-gera- 
nium. 

“Tell me,” I said to her, ‘ 
was that you sang?” 

She cut the sweetmeat in two with a 
little silver fork. “‘ That? It was noth- 
ing. A silly little song I learned when | 
was a child.” 

I touched her fingers as I had done on 
the first night. Her hand was upon the 
table. “Can you sing a love song?” | 
asked her. 

She threw back her head as she 
laughed. “You men!” she cried. “‘ You 
are all alike!” 

A thick mist floated before my eyes. 
The iron bands about my heart drew 
tighter. “‘Do the others speak to you 
so?” I cried. “‘Do the others ask for 
love-songs, too?” 

She raised the sweetmeat to her lips. 
“Did you think they asked for cradle- 
songs?’ she answered, mockingly. 

I drew her hand toward me. ‘“‘Miri- 

I whispered, “do not sing love- 
songs for the others!” 

She rose from her seat. “You are all 
alike. There is not one that is different,” 
she said, and she left me. 


I bowed my head in my hands. When 


‘what song 
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1 iooked up my Greek friend sat oppo- 
site me. 

“Josef! Joseff’ he said, “you are 
weeping!” 


THE THIRD SATURDAY 


Why is it that I must be a baker of 
bread and work all night when others 
are free? Why must I be a baker of 


bread and bend over the hot ovens at 
the hour when Miriam dances? Before, 
I used to say to myself: 

“| am so glad I am not a pastry-cook, 
sweating over my task in the heat of 
I like cool nights for my 


noonday. 
labor.” 

But what are cool nights to me now? 
What difference does it make when the 
fire in my heart brings a cold sweat to 
my forehead? No, if I were a pastry- 
cook nothing would matter, for then I 
should go every night to the place 
where Miriam dances, and the waiter 
would bring me thick coffee, and, if I 
whispered to him, little glasses filled with 
that pleasant, colorless drink that 
warms the heart. And Miriam would eat 
sweetmeats of honey flavored with the 
perfume of flowers. As it is, I must 
work at the hour when Miriam dances. 
I must work and say to myself: 

“She is dancing now as a snowflake 
dances in the cold air. She is dancing 
now like a pink rose-petal in the wind. 
She is dancing now like raindrops in a 
silver pool. She is dancing now and 
singing love-songs for others to hear.” 

When I leave my work I cannot sleep. 
I lie upon my bed listening to my land- 
lady going about her tasks. Sometimes 
the door-bell rings and a comrade asks 
for me, and I hear my landlady say: 
“No; my son is tired. He is asleep. 
Come again later.” 

I am not her son, of course, but that 
does not matter. She is a good woman, 
this landlady of mine. For two weeks 
I have not touched the cakes and fruit 
she leaves upon my table. I have taken 
them away and given them to the chil- 
dren in the streets. 

If it were dark, perhaps I could sleep. 
But the sun shines too brightly, and I 
lie and watch the flies. If I knew where 
to find Miriam, I would go to her, but 
I know nothing except that at night she 
binds her hair with seed-pearls and sings 


love-songs for others to hear.. I know 
nothing about her. She might die and 
there would be none to come and tell 
me. Every Saturday night when I leave 
the coffee-house where she dances I am 
tortured by the fear that I shall never see 
her again. What if she should be gone 
when I go once more? This is why | 
do not sleep. Are there not plenty of 
women in the world? Was not my vil- 
lage full of them? Why, then, must the 
memory of Miriam torture me? Why is 
it that she has stolen the laughter from 
my heart? Is it her black hair, or her 
eyes, or her twinkling feet that have 
snared me? I do not know. 

A few days ago everything seemed so 
gay. Now I cannot so much as smile 
to stop the taunts of my Greek friend 
who works beside me. He has ceased 
his sighing. He has no time now for 
anything but torturing me. Last Friday 
he pried a beetle from a crack in the 
wall. He did not kill it with one blow, 
as I should have done. He put it on a 
table, and let it run hither and thither 
while he worried it. This is how he 
stands over me, watching my grief. I 
am like this poor beetle seeking to hide 
myself in a tiny crack, but he will have 
none of it. 

There was a time when the week flew 
by because of my happiness. From Sat- 
urday to Saturday was no further than 
a sparrow’s flight. Now the days stand 
still. Yesterday Saturday came again. 
I did not go this time to the Park. I 
lay upon my bed all day. At noon my 
landlady came and looked at me, and 
went away. She does not bother me 
with idle talk. But since I have ceased 
smiling she stops me as I leave the 
house at nightfall. She stops me and 
looks into my eyes. 

“Josef,” she says, “‘ Josef, my son!” 

That is all. 

Last night as I sat watching Miriam 
dance, my heart grew suddenly light. 
She saw me sitting in a far corner, alone, 
and she smiled at me. She sang, also, and 
she looked at me the whole time. And 
I knew that she was singing a love-song. 
I was very happy. Presently she came 
and sat with me. I had not even beck- 
oned her. 

“Miriam,” I said to her, “do you 
know why I come here? Do you know 
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whv I come here, and eat and drink 
what they put before me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “ you come here 
because you love me.” 

I leaned toward her until the perfume 
of her hair made me giddy, and I whis- 
pered: “Miriam, I am a baker of bread; 
otherwise I should sit here every night 
and watch you dance. But what is so 
is so, and while you dance and sing to 
the others I bend over my task and my 
tears fall. It was not always this way. 
Before I saw you everything in the 
world seemed beautiful. Now there is 
nothing beautiful but you. Even the 
flowers that bloom along the driveways 
of the Park are no longer beautiful. 
Come, Miriam, say that you will dance 
and sing only for me, and give me back 
my laughter!” 

She put her hands to her hair. “You 
forget the others,” she said. “I cannot 
stand still from Saturday to Saturday, 
waiting for you.” 

“Muiriam, ” I said, “will you not marry 
me? Marry me, and then the others will 
not matter. Marry me, and I shall buy 
you a chain of gold and a ring, if you 
wish it. Marry me, and you can dance 
as you choose, and we will eat sweet- 
meats of honey.” 

She gave a low laugh. “Do you think 
that things are always so? Do you think 
that I dress always in silk and that my 
hair is forever bound with pearls? 
What if I did not dance for you? Do 
you fancy that we could live on sweet- 
meats of honey?” 

“Miriam,” i cried, **do not mock me! 
I am not rich, but there is enough. I 
am the youngest of nine boys. There 
was no sister in my family, but my good 
mother has a linen-chest all ready as a 
dowry for the daughter that was never 
born to her. I am her youngest child, 
and, if I but asked her, this linen would 
be mine.” 

“What is a chest of linen to me who 
dances? No; I am not bought with any 
of these things. Besides, you are not of 
my people.” 

The music began again. She rose. I 
sat and watched her dance. But she did 
not look at me this time when she sang. 
She looked at the others. 

My Greek friend came and sat oppo- 
site me. He did not say a word. But 


suddenly he began to laugh. I got up 
and left the coffee-house. He followed 
me. At my door he laughed again. 


THE FOURTH SATURDAY 


When Saturday night came again, I 
went as usual to the coffee-house. | 
walked in and sat down. The waiter 
came smiling toward me. I looked 
about. My Greek friend was sitting 
alone at a table. The music began to 

lay. I raised my eyes to the stage. 
Miriam was not dancing. | felt sud- 
denly afraid. I rose from my seat and 
went over and sat with this Greek friend 
of mine. He looked at me. 

“Tell me,” I said, ‘where is Miriam?” 

An evil smile was on his lips. “ Miri- 
am? She will not dance again.” 

My heart stopped beating. “‘What! 
Is she dead?” 

“Dead? No, she is not dead. She has 
gone. She has married one of her own 
people.” 

The air stifled me. I beat upon 
my chest. My Greek friend began to 
laugh. 

“You are a devil!” I cried. “You have 
no heart!” 

He shut his teeth tightly. ‘“ No—you 
are right,” he answered; “I have no 
heart. She has stolen it!” 

I touched his hand. “ You lied to me,” 
I said, softly. “You told me that you 
did not love her.” 

He clenched his fists. There was a 
dreadful look on his face. “I do not love 
her. I hate her! My friend, you do not 
know yet what love means. Some day 
you will hate a woman. Then you will 
know.” 

He laughed again, horribly. I rose 
and left him. I went home. My land- 
lady stood at the door. I tried to speak. 
She put out her hand. 

“Mother!” I cried. 

She drew me to her. “Josef!” she 
said. “Myson. My little boy!” 


I wept a long time. My landlady 
brought me a handkerchief—a gay hand- 
kerchief, with blue and red dots upon it. 
I dried my eyes. 

“There, that is right! Now you will be 
smiling again, my little Josef!’ she said 
to me. “After a shower the sun always 
shines more pleasantly!” 
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OW many people who 
read these lines are sat- 
isfied that they are fill- 
ing their appropriate 
lace in the world? 
Sew many believe that 
See) they are doing the par- 
ticular work for which their talents and 
inclinations fit them? How many feel 
that there are other things which, if they 
were once given a chance, they could 
do much better? How many believe that 
their careers are the result of a well- 
ordered, thought-out scheme, and how 
many realize that their present occupa- 
tion is all pure accident? The man who 
is doing the thing which he planned as a 
boy or young man is the rarest phe- 
nomenon. The human being who can 
deliberately set his goal and advance 
unwaveringly toward it has determina- 
tion, almost genius, of a high order. 
Every one of us has some one thing 
which he can do better than anything 
else; in some one undiscovered particu- 
lar we are all supermen. How many of 
us are doing that one thing? 

Questions like these, which most peo- 
ple constantly ask themselves, are now 
assuming a practical importance in in- 
dustry. The healthy discontent which 
leads the average citizen to quarrel with 
his lot seldom assumes the proportions 
of a tragedy; but there are millions of 
flesh-and-blood ghosts who haunt the 
purlieus of modern enterprise — men 
and women who never seem to find an 
economic affinity. American industry is 
now searching its heart in the interest of 
these industrial waifs. To what extent 
are the manufacturer and business man 
themselves responsible for the misfit? 
To what extent does the misfit present 
the possibility of cure? The latest de- 
velopment of scientific management is 
its attempt to solve this problem, to use 
profitably the vast amount of human 
material which is constantly going to 





waste. 
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For several years the efficiency experts 
have been preaching and practising their 
art. They have shown manufacturers 
how to buy to advantage, how to econo- 
mize in the processes of production, and 
how to use every last ounce of inert 
material. According to the prevailing 
idea, they have made great contribu- 
tions to modern industrialism; however, 
so far, they have touched only one side, 

erhaps the least important, of the prob- 
~ They have saved at the spigot, 
but they have paid too little attention to 
the loss at the bunghole. Industrial 
students now recognize the important 
fact that the greatest waste of indus- 
trialism is not in dts dead, but in its living 
substance. Steel, iron, and leather belt- 
ing do not make a factory prosperous 
and efficient; the brains and muscles 
that control these inanimate forces spell 
success or failure. Modern efficiency 
shows us how to use the machinery and 
pig-iron to the best advantage, but only 
recently has it tackled the important 
question of how to handle men and wom- 
en. It uses every ounce of iron and every 
pound of steam, but it casts thousands 
of human beings on the scrap-heap 
as valueless. The beef trust tells us 
that it utilizes every part of its carcasses. 
It markets the edible parts as food; 
other sections of the animal ultimately 
appear as buttons, purses, glue, shoes, 
combs, hairpins, and soap. In carving 
up a pig, the Chicago packers proudly 


say, ““We use everything except the 
squeal.” 

Human society presents a_ similar 
problem; but why does industrialism 


select only the most promising elements? 
Why does it necessarily disregard the 
ineficient, the untrained, the ‘ down 
and out,” the discouraged, the vicious, 
possibly even the criminal? Ordinary 
common sense teaches us that there tis 
something which these men and women 
can do. Most factories have expert 
salesmen, expert purchasing agents, ex- 
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pert financiers, expert designers; how 
many—until recently—have had experts 
in human labor? 

When it is said that this neglected ma- 
jority constitutes a frightful waste, sta- 
tistics eloquently bear out the state- 
ment. There is probably not a large 
employer of labor in the United States 
who will question it. “Hiring and fir- 
ing,” all now recognize, forms the great- 
est leakage> in modern business. In 
many establishments the men who do 
the employing have come to be known as 
“the fortune-tellers.” It is the one place 
in which everything is haphazard. Mr. 
Magnus W. Alexander, one of the engi- 
neers of the General Electric Company, 
has demonstrated this great waste 
mathematically. Taking the employ- 
ment statistics of twelve metal factories, 
located in six States, he has found that 
these places employed 37,274 persons at 
the beginning of the year, and 43,971 
at the end. Their normal increase in 
employees, therefore, was 6,697. Had 
matters worked efficiently, these fac- 
tories should have employed only 6,697 
men—or slightly more, making due al- 
lowance for death, sickness, and other 
natural causes of dismissal. In reality, 
these factories had hired 45,571 new 
people. We must ponder these figures 
carefully to get their full significance. In 
order to obtain 6,000 new employees, 
these establishments, all representative 
and “efficient” American concerns, had 
to employ 45,000! Out of seven men 
taken on, only one stayed. After mak- 
ing liberal deductions, Mr. Alexander 
calculates that these twelve factories 
employed 24,500 men and women whom 
they were unable to retain. Each person 
represented an expense ranging from 
$50 to $200. The companies had to keep 
a clerical force to hire these people and 
place their names on the pay-roll. They 
had to pay foremen and assistants to 
instruct them. They had to stand the 
expense of es | and broken tools 
due to inexperience. The reduced rate 
of production represented another posi- 
tive loss, and then there was the spoiled 
work which “new hands” turn out in 
such abundance. Mr. Alexander takes 
the lowest estimate, $50 per man, as 
representing this loss. At this rate, 
“hiring a firing” caused a waste in 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—9 


these twelve factories of nearly $1,000,- 
ooo a year. At the highest estimate, 
$200, the practice resulted in a waste 
of $4,000,000. 

Eighty-five per cent. of the human 
material that went into these shops 
failed to adapt itself to the machine. 
This experience is universal. One manu- 
facturer reports that, in order to get 
fifty employees, he has hired 1,000 men 
during a single year. This reduced his 

rofits, he says, by $150,000. A Cleve- 
al factory employed 7¢59 girls, and 
kept only 175 of them. Only great 
prosperity can stand such losses. ‘They 
mean the difference between success and 
failure, and, in hard times, the difference 
between solvency and insolvency. To 
any one really interested in efficiency, 
the situation is appalling. What does 
the saving in a few “‘waste motions” 
even a new method of laying bricks 
amount to in comparison with these 
losses? 

Nor is the industrial waste the most 
serious aspect; think of the human 
tragedies that these statistics disclose. 
In these twelve establishments 35,000 
men out of 45,000 have failed to make 
good. Imagine the strain that the great 
unassimilated make upon the other re- 
sources of society—the extent to which 
they burden friends, relations, and phil- 
anthropic organizations. It is incredible 
that all these men, or even a large ma- 
jority, are to blame. Only the most 
hopeless pessimist can think that such 
an enormous percentage of human be- 
ings are worthless. 

Industrialism has a name for the un- 
successful one; he is the “floater,” or 
“five-day man.” He is the man who 
travels from one factory town to an- 
other, frequently on the bumpers; he 
strikes one place, gets a job, works four 
or five days, gets a few dollars pay and 
vanishes into space. In a week or two 
he turns up in another place and repeats 
the performance. In many cases this 
man is dissipatéd, a congenital tramp; 
in thousands of instances he is merely 
an inefhicient human being who has gone 
astray. He is, indeed, one of the com- 
monest human characters. We find him 
not only in the factory and the shop; 
we meet him in all branches of social 
and industrial life. We find him in the 
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office, the club, in our college class, in all 
the learned professions. ‘There are few 
families, whatever their social station, 
that do not possess at least one repre- 
sentative of this class. Indeed, to some 
extent we are nearly all “ misfits.” 
Drifting, not steering, is apparently 
the principle that regulates most lives. 
A glance into any ofhce or factory dis- 
closes the wildest inconsistencies. Men 
physically frail are trying to do heavy 
manual work simply because they lac 
the mental training to do something 
else. Big, beefy men, deliberate and 
judicial in temperament, who might do 
well as butchers, are trying to fill execu- 
tive positions. There are others tingling 
with activity whom fate has chained 
down to sedentary jobs. Good fortune 
has placed others, who might have done 
well as doorkeepers, in positions of 
authority. There are men who haven’t 
the industry to qualify for mental work, 
but are too proud to earn a living with 
their hands. There are others who are 
full of ambition for commercial success, 
but who display a hopeless imprac- 
ticability at every turn. Men aspire to 


literary fame who are too lazy mentally 
to learn the rules of grammar and punc- 


tuation. Proud parents make doctors 
and lawyers of boys who could have had 
useful careers as farmers. Plenty of 
school-teachers ought to be wearing 
overalls; there are thousands of clerks, 
salesmen, and other members of the 
“white-collar” squad who would have 
done splendidly as carpenters and brick- 
layers. All offices have detail men doing 
executive work and executive men doing 
detail work. In the manual trades, such 
as filled the factories Mr. Alexander 
studied, the same conglomeration of 
misfits prevails. No one has studied 

they themselves least of all—the in- 
clinations and abilities of the men; no 
one knows why they fail. The foreman 
puts a man at a skilled job who is really 
only capable of handling pig-iron. He 
sets a girl with defective eyes working 
at a task that demands the keenest 
vision. Because she fails, the foreman 
“fires her”; had he merely called in an 
oculist, she would have been transformed 
into an efficient employee. Mr. C. B. 
Lord, General Superintendent of The 
Wagner Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


believes that eighty per cent. of these 
failures are really ambitious to make 
good; they fail simply because there 
is no intelligent effort made to utilize 
them. 

One of the largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in New York State recently gave 
all the employees a physical examina- 
tion. The results were fairly astounding. 
Deaf girls were serving as telephone- 
operators. Men with heart disease were 
doing work that required them con- 
stantly to go up and down ladders. 
Others with high blood-pressure were 
employed in the heaviest tasks. Work- 
men with deficient muscular co-ordina- 
tion were blundering along with jobs 
requiring the finest manual skill. And 
this examination touched only the most 
obvious physical qualities. If the in- 
vestigators had had instruments that 
would have recorded mental aptitudes, 
one can only imagine what absurdities 
they would have disclosed. 

The fact that there are scattered in- 
stances in which the misfit, after floating 
around for several years, suddenly dis- 
covers his vocation, shows that the 
situation is not hopeless. Nearly every- 
body can remember cases of this kind. 
One of our greatest advertising men 
made his beginning in life as an unsuc- 
cessful preacher. An eminent efficiency 
engineer spent several unhappy pre- 
liminary years as a college professor. | 
know a man whose father insisted that 
he become a lawyer. He failed at this, 
took to drink, and was rapidly qualifying 
for the scrap-heap. His natural liking 
was for the open air, and the closed 
atmosphere of a lawyer’s office simply 
stifled all his energies. Some one advised 
him to buy a fruit farm. He did so. 
He became absorbed in the work and 
developed great earning capacity. An- 
other old misfit is now the vice-president 
of a large automobile company. Ten 
years ago he was a member of the “float- 
ing” class, puttering away at the job 
of an unskilled laborer. The man really 
had great executive and financial abil- 
ity; only the barest chance put him in 
the way of utilizing it. Though every 
one can recall instances of this kind, 
what we don’t always recognize is that 
these are sporadic cases—a few instances 
of misfits who have accidentally been 
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steered in the right direction. But the' 


great majority are submerged. 

“What was your first job?” an em- 
ployer recently asked one of these. 

“My first job was several places,” 

-an answer that went deep into this 
great social problem. 

“1 can’t touch that machine again!” 

a man once said, appealingly, to his fore- 
man. “I am afraid of it. I shall spoil 
some of the goods, injure some of my 
fellow-workmen, or hurt myself.” He 
was a sober, industrious person, and the 
firm concluded that he needed a vaca- 
tion. When he went back to the old 
machine, however, he broke down again. 
The man was simply a misfit. His 
talents were executive, not mechanical. 
He was tried as a sub-boss; he now 
holds an important managerial office, 
earning ten times the pay of the old 
position. Only the accidental thought- 
fulness of his employer enabled him to 
discover the thing that he could do. 

But many industrial establishments 
are now attempting to reduce employ- 
ment to a science. The central idea is 
to use such talents as a man possesses. 
The great modern quest is to get greater 
efficiency out of the efficient and to get 
efficiency out of the thousands hitherto 

cast aside as inefficient. Twentieth- 
century industrialism has finally at- 
tacked its greatest problem—how to use 
all that is in its human material “ex- 
cept the squeal.” 

Che largest industrial plants, in all 
parts of the country,.are now establish- 
ing employment departments. In the 
old days, the alls a had the privilege 
of “hiring and firing.” It was a pre- 
rogative which he jealously guarded. 
However, he seldom performed his duty 
with much skill or intelligence. He was 
notoriously a person of likes and dis- 
likes; he had no system, beyond a few 
crudely asked questions; appraising 
human nature was not usually his 
strongest point. Prejudice entered large- 
ly into his choice of underlings; not in- 
frequently he was venal, demanding a 
bribe as a prerequisite to giving a job, 
and securing pay increases on condition 
that he obtained a percentage. But this 
old-fashioned foreman is rapidly losing 
his power. In hundreds of our largest 
establishments he now does no “hiring 


or firing” at all. The modern employ- 
ment superintendent has succeeded this 
functionary. This office, usually having 
a large staff, passes candidates for all 
positions through its hands. Foremen, 
when they need steel, iron, or other 
material, make out written requisitions; 
now, in the places having up-to-date 
employment departments, they do the 
same thing for their materials of brain 
and muscle. The employment superin- 
tendent’s business is to supply pre- 
cisely the kind of men and women 
needed to do the particular work. If 
the person sent does not fill the bill, the 
foreman can refuse him; the employ- 
ment department sends another man, 
and then sends the rejected person some- 
where else, where his services seem more 
clearly indicated. The employment de- 
partment thus performs two functions: 
first, it studies the requirements of the 
shop; secondly, it studies minutely the 
miscellaneous human beings who offer 
themselves at its doors. Its theory is 
that every person can do something. It 
submits all its applicants to physical and 
mental tests, canvasses their past suc- 
cesses and failures, learns their habits, 
their ambitions, their aptitudes. By 
the aid of a competent medical man, it 
examines their eyes, noses, throats, 
teeth, heart, lungs, and digestive sys- 
tems. After the employee is once en- 
gaged, the department’s work has really 
only begun. It gets periodical reports; 
if the man is not doing well, it finds out 
why; and it makes a point of shifting 
him around until he finds his appointed 
place. 

One of the greatest of American estab- 
lishments, located in Ohio, begins sort- 
ing out its employees long before they 
have entered the plant. It works in 
association with the grammar and high 
schools, which have arranged particular 
courses intended to fit boys and girls 
for particular places in this great in- 
dustry. In this way, long before the 
time arrives to go on the pay-roll, the 
employment department ~ learned 
just what these prospective employees 
can do, and, after graduation, can im- 
mediately place them where they belong. 
For important office positions it has a 
special arrangement. te selects so many 
boys, in the junior and senior years at 
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the high school, who seem especially 
promising. These boys attend school, 
and, as part of their school work, also 
spend certain hours in the factory office. 
Here they are tried out, in one position 
after another, until their finest aptitudes 
manifest themselves. As soon as they 
are graduated, therefore, they at once 
step into a good position which there is 
every assurance that they can fill. Here, 
certainly, is an exalted instance of fitting 
people to their jobs. 

ene employers adopt this system of 
pre-education, though not to this same 
degree. But most are beginning to have 
greater respect for the sanctity of a job. 
A man once entered on the pay-roll has 
peculiar claims upon their a Mecano 
One of the greatest provocations to in- 
efficiency is the overhanging worry of 
losing one’s job; most human beings, 
once assured that every effort will 
made to use them in some way, work to 
the best purpose. So the custom is 
rapidly aiealion of shifting an unsuc- 
cessful employee around. If he fails at 
one job, he is put to work at another. 
No man is “fired” until he has had 


abundant chance to prove that he can do 


something. In one of the greatest plants 
in the Middle West, employing twenty 
thousand men and women, “firing” has 
practically ceased. No foreman or sub- 
officer can perform this solemn cere- 
mony. No man is ousted until one of the 
four highest executives—president, vice- 
president, and two others — has gone 
over the case and pronounced it hope- 
less. Any employee threatened with 
such treatment can appeal in person to 
one of these executives. 

I could mention many great industrial 
organizations — manufactories, depart- 
ment stores, mail-order houses, printing 
and publishing establishments, and the 
like—that have adopted this new atti- 
tude toward the poor man’s only pos- 
session—his job. And nearly all express 
their satisfaction with the experiment. 
They furnish plenty of illustrations 
which show its wisdom. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a foreman who shows signs 
of rheumatism. “He is useless,” the old 
school would have said; “‘it’s too bad, 
but he must go!” Now the company 
doctor makes an examination and finds 
that he is merely flat-footed. He is re- 


lieved by properly fitting shoes and does 
twice as much work as before. Under the 
old conditions, he would have “floated” 
about, through no fault of his own, and 
degenerated into a misfit. Here is a girl 
who starts work feeding a machine. She 
fails. The old-fashioned shop would 
have told her to “‘get her time.”” Why 
waste efforts on a demonstrated incom- 
etent? But the modern system tries 
ce at light, clerical work. Again she 
fails. She is put to work figuring 
elapsed time on tickets. Once more she 
proves a disappointment. She is now 
called upon to inspect finished books—it 
is a printing shop—and this turns out to 
be che very thing that Heaven ordained 
her to do. She simply loves her new 
work, and becomes an asset to the con- 
cern. Another girl started feeding a 
gathering machine, but conspicuously 
lacked ability or interest in her work. 
Then she tried her hand on a sewing- 
machine, and caught the trick; she is 
now an especially valued “hand.” A 
stenographer began work in an account- 
ing department, but made unsatisfac- 
tory progress. She tried the same work 
in another department and failed again. 
After several experiences of this kind 
the employment department despaired 
of her. But there was some mystery in 
the matter; she possessed all the tech- 
nique of her art, but still made no prog- 
ress. Accidentally she was placed in a 
department where she had little super- 
vision and had to assume a good deal of 
responsibility. The mystery was now 
solved. In the previous departments she 
had constantly worked under a superior, 
and the constant oversight unnerved 
her. She was one of the numerous peo- 
le who “work best when left alone.” 
Under the new conditions she developed 
really brilliant qualities. The employ- 
ment department put another girl to 
work inspecting; when she failed at this, 
it tried her at hling. This didn’t work, 
either. She then tried her hand at the 
telephone, and made a bad mess of it. 
She then obtained a job whose chief re- 
quirement was the accurate handling of 
figures. That was the one thing that 
she did beautifully. Here is a man who, 
after failing in several jobs, was placed 
on a cutting-machine, with deplorable 
results. The employment department 
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looked him over again and decided to try 
him in the stock department. From the 
first moment in this new place he made 
a success. And so it goes. The employ- 

ment department can give thousands of 
instances of the kind. All these people, 
under the old system, would have joined 
the perambulating classes; a little effort 
at selection has transformed them into 
useful workers. 

But the man who has achieved the 
greatest success in this field is Henry 
Ford. He has demonstrated that the 
“floater” problem is not an inevitable 
one; that thousands of men commonly 
scrapped as inefficient can play their 
part in the industrial organization. 

Most newspaper readers have hastily 
thought that Henry Ford’s plan was 
merely to give five dollars a day to his 
men as an act of simple largess or char- 
ity. In reality there is more to his system 
than this minimum wage. This is mere- 
ly part of a comprehensive attempt to 
solve the problem of the inefficient man, 
and to find the appointed place of the 
misfit. “The sooner,” Mr. Ford says, 
“men can be taught that labor is just as 
much an asset, and more, than machin- 
ery and buildings, the sooner labor will 
be properly recognized.” Before intro- 
ducing his profit-sharing plan, Mr. 
Ford’s plant represented all the evils of 
modern American industrialism. More 
than half the employees were recently 
arrived, non - English - speaking immi- 
grants, and they came largely from that 
part of Europe which furnishes us our 
least desirable workingmen. They were 
southern Italians, Poles, Russians, Ar- 
menians, Servians, Greeks, Rumanians, 
and Syrians. Many of them lived in 
filthy homes; heavy drinking and riotous 
living prevailed; every morning the 
Detroit police-court contained its quota 
of Ford employees. The employment 
statistics disclosed that the “five-day 
men” were a conspicuous problem. Mr. 
Ford employed about 16,000 people; 
his records showed that more than 
8,000 left every year—more than one- 
half of his whole force. These men rep- 
resented, on the basis already given, a 
money loss of from $500,000 to $2,000,- 
000 a year. 

The company now has a staff of forty 
men, highly trained sociologists, whose 


only business is to keep closely in touch 
with the industrial operatives. They 
form the men’s acquaintance, visit them - 
in their homes, discuss their plans and 
ambitions. They have a school, now 
regularly attended by 1,100, where the 
men are taught English. These welfare 
workers know their wives and their chil- 
dren; if the men are discontented with 
their work and desire to do something 
else, these experts hear of it. If a man 
is getting along badly with his foreman, 
the case is looked into; if, as is fre- 
quently the case, it is merely a matter of 
hopeless incompatibility, he is shifted to 
another foreman. These social overseers 
teach the men American citizenship; 
they explain opportunity, and show the 
way to improvement in the social and 
industrial scale. The medical depart- 
ment examines all the men, with the 
result that their physical condition is 
greatly improved. If an employee is 
absent, his case is at once investigated; 
if he falls ill, a physician is immediately 
sent to his home. Above all, his job is 
regarded as almost a vested interest. 
In six months only one man has been 
“fired.” Infinite pains are taken to fit 
each employee to his work. If he fails in 
one department, he is shifted to another. 
He may try his hand in a dozen before 
he finds the thing that he can do. Few 
men are discharged, as practically all 
can render some service, and the candi- 
date for dismissal has the right of ap- 
pealing his case to the president himself. 
The casual reader is likely to dismiss 
all this as coddling. So, indeed, it 
seems; but figures absolutely demon- 
strate that the system is a success. For, 
as already said, the records show that, 
in 1913, the year before the system was 
adopted, half the employees, 8,000 out 
of 16,000, left the factory. Eight thou- 
sand men, that is, failed to make good. 
The next year only 447 left! In 1913 the 
“floaters” numbered 5,156; in 1914 
there were only 146. Apparently, there- 
fore, Mr. Ford has found the answer to 
the “greatest problem in American in- 
dustry.” But these men stay, it may be 
objected, because they have found a soft 
snap; they have an easy time, they are 
constantly petted, their wages are higher 
than the market —why should they 
leave? But another fact disposes of this 
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idea. That fact is the enormously in- 
creased efficiency of the works, as evi- 
denced by the output. In February, 
1913, with 16,000 men, working ten 
hours a day, the Ford factory turned 
out 16,000 automobiles. In February, 
1914, with 15,800 men—z200 fewer— 
working eight hours a day—two hours 
less—it turned out 26,000 cars. A careful 
study of these figures proves that 5,000 
floaters, who, under other circumstances, 
would have become wanderers on the 
face of the earth, became industrious, 
happy, successful human beings. 

These figures clearly demonstrate the 
wisdom of attempting to fit employees to 
their jobs. They show that the frightful 
economic waste of “hiring and firing”’ is 
the greatest prevailing industrial crime. 
They substantiate the optimistic con- 
viction that the misfit is really not a lost 
soul, but frequently merely an unfortu- 
nate whom industrialism has impatiently 
neglected. And this establishment suc- 
ceeds because it cultivates man not only 
physically, but morally. Its employees 
are giving up the saloon and building 
homes. No employee qualifies for the 
famous minimum five dollars a day who 
does not show manhood and thrift. One 
day a six-footer, smelling of whisky, 
marched ferociously into the sociological 
department. 

‘Look here,” he shouted, “‘I want to 
know why I don’t get my five dollars a 
day?” 

The chief looked into his record. 
“Where do you live?” he asked, quietly. 

His home was a fifth-rate boarding- 
house. 

“You spend most of your wages in the 
saloon, don’t you?” 

“Well, | have a good time now and 
then. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“You don’t pay your bills regularly, 
do you? Here are many complaints 
from tradesmen 

The man admitted that he did have 
some outstanding debts. 

“Have you a mother living?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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““When did you see her last?” 

“Ten years ago.” 

“Now look here, my friend,” an- 
swered the chief. ‘“‘What kind of a 
citizen are you, anyway? You don’t 
know, and don’t seem to care, whether 
your mother’s alive or dead. Do you 
suppose we are going to give you five 
dollars a day to spend on drink?” 

The man, muttering to himself, left 
the office. In six weeks he came back. 
He was dressed more neatly; the smell 
of the saloon had disappeared. H¢ 
showed the chief a letter from his 
mother, showering the blessings of 
Heaven upon a dutiful! son who had sent 
her $25. It had just saved her from 
going to the poorhouse. 

*That’s fine,” said the chief. 

“Well, do 1 get my money now?” 

“Oh no, not yet.” 

He came back in a month. His ap- 
pearance showed that his reform was 
progressing. This time his exhibit was a 
receipt from a tailor, testifying that he 
had paid a good-sized bill. 

“Splendid, splendid,” said the chief. 

“I suppose I get my money now?” 

“No; don’t be in too much of ; 
hurry.” 

The next time the workman appeared 
he had a bank-book, showing a good- 
sized deposit. 

“Do I ast five dollars a day now?” 

“No.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, how long have | 
got to keep this up?” 

“Until it doesn’t hurt you so much to 
do the right thing.” 

‘he man never came around again. 
But the office soon learned that he had 
bought a cottage, was paying for it on 
the instalment plan, and had recently 
furnished it. His mother, about the 
happiest old lady in the United States, 
had been installed there as his house- 
keeper. The man now gets his five 
dollars a day, his debts are all paid, 
and the saloon sees him no more. 

This is the modern way of handling 
the “inefficient” man. 
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Fate and Fifteen Hundred Dollars 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 


HEN my wife showed 
me the check for fifteen 
hundred dollars that 
* her father had given her 
% for a birthday present, 
ae I thought instinctively 
iste wey) of a certain sound mu- 
nicipal bond I knew of that conveniently 
enough came in denominations of five 
hundred dollars. And, as far as | can 
now recall, that is the only pleasant 
moment her birthday present ever 
brought me. 

“Bill,” she said, as she held out her 
hand for the check, “I’ve always let you 
handle these things for me, but this time 
I’m going to do it for myself.” 

Well, you know how women are; they 
like to think they amount to something. 
So | humored her. 

Good for you,” I replied, genially. 
“Decide for yourself this time. Only 
remember that while governments are 
the safest, their returns are the lowest; 
and, though industrials yield the most, 
they are not always the best security. 
That brings us to municipals and rails, 
and these must be considered—” 

“Is that what you call letting me de- 
cide for myself?” she asked, with a look 
of determination I had never seen on 
her face before. 

“Oh, well,” I laughed, “those were 
just hints. Fire away! What are you 
going to buy?” 

Choosing her words carefully, she re- 
plied: “I am going to buy something 
that will put an end to the queenly con- 
descension of Mrs. Smythe and _ her 
second-hand electric, and will at the 
same time cause the patronizing tolera- 
tion of Mrs. Johann Browen and her 
little, wire-wheeled ship of peace to 
wither up and die. I am going to buy an 
automobile!” 

“Jeannette!” I cried. 
mean it!” 

“But I do mean it!” 

“Now, Jeannette,” I pleaded, “ please 







“You can’t 


understand me. I am not opposed to 
automobiles for people who can afford 
them. You know that. But they are 
horribly expensive yet. Let’s wait till 
they come down to a reasonable price. 
It can’t be so very much longer. Just 
see how the price of bicycles tumbled— 

“T am going to buy an automobile,” 
she repeated. 

“But, Jeannette,” I continued, des- 
pereey, “they cost so much to run! 

e can’t afford to pay thirty or forty 
dollars apiece for tires! Let’s wait till 
somebody brings out a substitute for 
rubber so that we can get them for a 
reasonable price, say a couple of dollars 
a tire—”’ 

“T am going to buy an automobile.” 

“But, Jeannette, dear,” I begged, 
“think of paying twenty-five cents a 

allon for gasolene! Let’s be reasonable. 
let's be sensible. Let’s put our money 
where it will pay us a good income until 
some master mind invents a process for 
distilling gasolene from water or the 
atmosphere, or some other source of 
supply that the oil trust can’t gobble 
u es | 

“T have made up my mind,” she de- 
clared, firmly. “I am going to buy an 
automobile.” 

“Well,” I growled, finally, “it’s your 
money and your funeral. If you want 
to throw away the one in order to in- 
dulge in the other, I suppose nobody can 
stop you.” 

The instant I said that, her arms flew 
around my neck. “You dear, generous 
old thing!” she cried in a burst of en- 
thusiasm. “I might have known you'd 
come through handsomely. You always 
do. I was afraid you were going to try 
to make me buy an old tin machine with 
half the money and use the other half 
for upkeep. And | may as well confess 
that | have already had a demonstration 
of every car in our class—”’ 

“Our class?” 

“Why, of course! The fifteen-hun- 
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dred-dollar class. And I have set my 
heart on the dearest canary - colored, 
chummy roadster, with a one - woman 
top, and the cutest, bow-legged wire 
wheels, and a dashboard simply covered 
with little electric lights, and push-but- 
tons, and starters and stoppers! Oh, 
you'll love it. It’s going to be delivered 
the first thing in the morning.” 

The engraving on those bonds died out 
of my vision hke a fadeaway at the 
movies, and all I could see for several 
moments was a little red sign that said, 
“Gas, 25 cents.” 

The next day we became active mem- 
bers of the fifteen-hundred-dollar class. 
And my wife began to do the conde- 
scending toleration act herself. Before 
the week was out I overheard her telling 
Mrs. Smythe that electrics were all right 
for people who never wanted to get any- 
where and had all day to do it in. And 
not long afterward she got a chance to 
ask Mrs. Browen if any trouble had yet 
developed in her semi-floating transmis- 
sion. Mrs. 
any. But my wife assured her that she 
would sooner or later, as that was the 
weak spot in all cheap cars. 

And, the Smythes and Browens hav- 
ing been put in their proper places, 
everything went beautifully for nearly 
amonth. I had learned to drive the car 
with a good deal of skill, and was work- 
ing Out a way to get more mileage from 
a gallon of gasolene when Fate bobbed 
up in my path. I didn’t recognize him 
at the time, but I do now, although he 
appeared with skirts on—Mrs. Browen 
had learned to drive her car. 

You can imagine what took place in 
our family when my wife saw Mrs. 
Browen doing the racing-driver act. For 
several days | held out like a beleaguered 
fortress, but I was finally forced to sur- 
render. Then we began to get up at 
daybreak and seek out broad but un- 
frequented boulevards that appeared to 
be suitable for Jeannette’s first lessons 
in driving. These early-rising excur- 
sions lasted for a week. 

Perhaps you have observed that 
women can do only one thing at a time. 
And anybody who is familiar with driv- 
ing a car knows that you’ve got to be 
able to do several things at a time, and 
do them quickly and accurately. 


Browen had not heard of 
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On the first morning I took out the 
floor-boards and explained in detail the 
working of the clutch and transmission, 
just as it had been explained to me. 
When she understood it thoroughly—or 
said she did—lI had her take the wheel 
and start the motor. And then thx 
trouble began. 

I had previously told her the use of 
every button and lever on that car, but 
when I told her to open the throttle, 
she stabbed around for a, minute and 
finally turned on the electric lights. | 
groaned, and patiently reached over and 
opened the throttle for her. Then I told 
her to push out the clutch. She couldn’t 
go wrong on that because the name was 
right on the pedal. 

“Now, ease in the low,” I instructed; 
but when I saw her hand reaching out 
toward the dashboard again, I took 
hold of it and placed it gently though: 
firmly on the gear lever. “ Ease-in-the- 
low,” I repeated, distinctly. 


She did it after a fashion, but at the 
same time she took her foot off the 
clutch pedal. 


The car gave one con- 
vulsive flop, grunted, and died. 

“You slammed in that clutch too sud- 
denly,” I explained. “The instant you 
feel the gears slip into mesh you must 
begin to ease in the clutch, at the same 
time easing the throttle open according 
to the demands of the engine.” 

“What do ; know about the demands 
of the engine?” she snapped, crossly. 

“You must judge from the number of 
revolutions it is making,” I replied, 
evenly. “If it begins to choke up, give 
it more gas; if it begins to race, give it 
less. Now, do you understand?” 

“Certainly I do!” 

“Perhaps you'd better say it over for 
me,” I insisted. 

“You treat me like a child,” 
plained. 

“Possibly that’s necessary,” I re- 
turned, calmly. 

That seemed to bring her around, for 
she at once said over her instructions: 
**First I ease out the clutch; then I ease 
in the low; then I ease open the throt- 
tle, at the same time easing in the 
clutch to meet the demands of the 
engine.’ 

~ That is substantially correct,’ ’T said. 
**Now go ahead and do it.’ 


she com- 
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THEY TOLD US IN THEIR NATIVE LANGUAGE THAT WE WERE OFF THE ROAD 


She put in the gears nicely—so nicely, 
in fact, that I did not notice that she 
had put them in reverse. And she was 
letting in the clutch with real delicacy 
when I called her attention to the slow- 
ing down of the engine. Again she 
started to reach out her hand toward the 
dashboard when I lost my patience a 
little bit and cried: 

“Give her more gas!” 

And she did. She opened the throttle 
wide. With a bellow like an angry bull 
the car leaped backward and charged a 
large elm-tree standing by the side of 
the road. But the tree side-stepped, and 
before I could kill the engine the car had 
crossed the sidewalk and kicked both 
rear wheels through the windows of a 
basement occupied by a Chinese laun- 
dry. Several Chinamen came rushing 
out and told us in their native language 
that we were off the road, and that it 
would cost us something like ten dollars 
to get back on it again. We finally com- 
promised for seven, and I was just hand- 
ing over the money when Mrs. Browen 
sailed by in her car, pausing only long 
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enough to pry into our affairs by asking 
if we needed any help. 

There ended the first lesson. The 
second lesson ended in a large flower-bed 
in the park. The third wound up among 
the palms and tables of a suburban beer- 
garden. The fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh are rather confused in my mind, 
but they were disastrous. Then, in an 
eloquent address, having as its subject 
the general brainlessness of woman and 
her inability to do as she is told, | 
resigned as instructor. But this proved 
to be an unnecessary proceeding, as my 
wife had already withdrawn as pupil. 
She said that no man who yelled and 
swore at her could ever hope to teach 
her anything except bad manners. Of 
course, that was ridiculous. I never did 
any such thing. Occasionally I spoke 
sharply to her, but who wouldn’t have 
done that? 

When the clouds nad rolled away and 
diplomatic relations were resumed, | was 
for selling the car, but we did nothing 
of the sort. Instead, we went down to 
the agency where we had purchased the 
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car and engaged a young man to give 
Jeannette a few lessons. It was then 


that I realized the utter impossibility of 


a man’s teaching his own wife to drive 
a car. 

“Any man can teach another man’s 
wife,” the agent explained. “‘He can 
teach his stenographer. He can even 
teach the hired girl. But he can’t teach 
his own wife. It’s a cosmic impossi- 
bility.” 

I had my doubts as to this, but the 
fact remained that the youth from head- 
quarters made an expert driver of my 
wife in just two days. 

Then how the upkeep bills did jump! 
It may be perfectly true that standing 
side by side in a stable a horse will out- 
eat an automobile, but it is equally true 
that on the road an automobile will out- 
eat a horse about ten times over. 

[ think the first item of importance 
was a bill from the city for one broken 
fire-hydrant. I supposed it had been 
sent me by mistake, and returned it with 
a rather curt suggestion that the book- 
keeper be a little more careful about 
sending out his bills. By the time the 
bill got back to me I had received 
statement from the repair-man to the 
effect that | was indebted to him in the 
sum of $9.63 for straightening one front 
axle, ‘The two items seemed to coin- 
cide so perfectly that I called my wife 
on the telephone and asked her about it. 
Then | sent checks to cover both bills. 

At about this time Jeannette dis- 
covered that Mrs. Browen’s car was 
equipped with a speedometer, and sug- 
gested that I should have one put on our 
car. But fifty dollars seemed a great 
deal to pay for such an unnecessary 
toy, and I did not hesitate to say so. 

The next day Jeannette was arrested 
for speeding, and | had the pleasure of 
paying a fine of ten dollars. A day or 
two later she was arrested again, and 
the fine was raised to twenty-five dollars, 
with the caution that the next offense 
would cost fifty. Then, in the interest 
of economy, I had a speedometer put on. 

It was not long before Jeannette took 
to driving down to the shops in the car. 
This new departure was followed by a 
crop of bills for the headlights and 
fenders she bumped while trying to 
make dock in the congested district. 
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But that was the least expensive feature 
of it. She parked the car in front of 
fire-hydrants; she left it standing too 
long in the short-time blocks; she turned 
at the wrong place, or in the wrong way 
at the right place; ; she cut across safety- 
zones; she went through forbidden 
streets; in fact, she displayed a positive 
genius for breaking the law, and, one 
by one, she violated every trafhc -_ 
nance on the books of the city, while 
dodged around from one ne asl 
court to another, pleading guilty and 
paying fines that ran all the way from 
five dollars up to a hundred. 

The day | paid the hundred-dollar 
fine | made a mental wager with myself 
that before the end of the month we 
would belong to the walking masses. 
But I lost. However, I found out that 
the car belonged to my wife, and was 
bought with her own money, and that 
all | was expected to do was to pay the 
trifling expense incident to its upkeep. 
And | was severely upbraided for at- 
tempting to frustrate her ambition to 


attain a fitting social recognition that 
was now almost within her grasp. 


I was 
also informed that if | cared more for 
old bonds than I did for my wife’s hap- 
piness, she knew what she could do. 
And when she did it she would demand 
all the bonds and things that were in my 
safe, and were bought with her money, 
anyway, and that we had more already 
than we'd ever be able to use up. . 
In short, she was quite beside herself. 
Of course there wasn’t a word of truth 
in what she said, but I thought that if 
she felt so bad about it I would have to 
try something else. Nothing occurred 
to me at the time, but a day or two later, 
when ,I was on my way to the office, | 
saw in the mo-niag paper an account of 
a car that had been stolen, and a bright 
idea came to me. Why not perpe neg 
a little theft of my own? The more 
thought about it the better I liked . 
and | went about the thing very method- 
ically and carefully, covering up my 
tracks as | went. I first sent Jeannette 
away to spend a week with her people. 
Then I took the car to a garage in a little, 
out-of-the-way town twenty-five miles 
away, and, removing the number-plates, 
placed it in storage for two months 
while I took an imaginary trip to Eu- 
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rope. My idea was 
that by the end of 
that period I could 
with safety take the 
car and sell it, and 
put the money 
where it would do 
some good. 

The day Jean- 
nette returned I 
armed myself with 
my goggles and 
gauntlets, and went 
to the station to 
meet her. 

“How’s the car?” 
she called as she 
came through the 
gate. 

“Come outside 
and see,” I replied, 
smilingly. 

“T’ve missed it 
terribly every min- 
ute,” she confided 
as we hurried out of 
the station. “Of 
course, Daddy has 
four cars, but 
didn’t know how to 
drive them. May I 
drive home?” she 
asked, eagerly, as 
we neared the place 
where I was sup- 
posed tohaveleft it. 

At that instant | 
stopped stock still. 
“Why, Jeannette!” 
[ gasped. “It’s 
gone! Our car is 
gone!” 

**Gone?’’ she 
cried. ‘‘What do 
you mean?” 

“T mean it’s been 
stolen!’’ I thun- 
dered. “I left it 
here not ten min- 
utes ago, and it’s 
not here now! 
What else could I 


mean?” 


Jeannette lost her head entirely. She 
ran from one person to another, asking 
if they had seen anything of the car, 
and between questions she shrieked for 
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THE NEXT DAY JEANNETTE WAS 


ARRESTED 


FOR 


SPEEDING 
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the police. If I had 
known how she was 
going to act | 
would never have 
tried this theft busi- 
ness. But it was 
too late to back out 
now. We were soon 
surrounded by a 
curious mob who in 
time were thrust 
aside by a couple of 
policemen and a 
railroad detective. 

I gave them a 
somewhat sketchy 
description of the 
car, and showed 
them where I had 
left it, indicating 
certain tracks on 
the pavement that 
miraculously 
enough seemed to 
bear me out; and at 
the suggestion of 
one of the police- 
men I offered a re- 
ward of two hun- 
dred dollars for its 
return. 

The next day I 
had the pleasure of 
paying the reward; 
and when the police 
turned the car over 
to me I found, to 
my dismay, that 
my four good tires 
had been replaced 
by battered, 
threadbare old cas- 
ings that looked as 
if they had been 
across the conti- 
nent. But I 
thought it best to 
say nothing about 
it. Th e police 
chauffeur who de- 
livered the car to 
me told me that the 
keeper of the ga- 


rage who had turned in the car and 
received the reward, claimed to have had 
the car for a week, but of course they 
knew better. 
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The next day my wife ran over a man 
and broke his leg. Then followed in 
quick succession a series of costly acci- 
dents. She rammed a milk-wagon, sink- 
ing it in its own contents with all on 
board; she ran over a moth-eaten cur 
that the owner swore he had refused to 
sell for a hundred dollars the week be- 
fore; she nicked a corner out of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument; she 
collided with a street - repair outfit, 
knocking the tar out of both the kettle 
and the workmen; she exchanged a 
front fender of the auto for that of a 
trolley-car without pausing to dicker 
with the presiding motorman. 

By this time | had abandoned my 
regular business and opened a Claims 
Office. | established a schedule of 
compensation for injury to the per- 
son and for damage to property. It is 
my firm conviction that this schedule is 


“WHY, JEANNETTE,” I GASPED, 


the father of the Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Act, but of course I do not care to 
claim the credit for it. 

As each casualty occurred | renewed 
my efforts to get my wife to let me dis- 
pose of the car, but the thing seemed to 
have obtained a hypnotic power over 
her. She woul’ t even listen to such a 


“OUR CAR IS GONE!” 
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suggestion. Reasoning had no more 
effect on her than the blowing of the 
wind. At last I became desperate and 
once more took matters into my own 
hands. I set the stage fora fire. Not a 
building-burning, criminal sort of affair, 
but a safe, outdoor flare-up that would 
simply put the car ouc of business so 
effectually that there wouldn’t be 
enough left of it to repair. I hated to do 
it, but it seemed to be the only way. 
So I canceled the insurance on the Cal 
to avoid any possible complications with 
insurance companies, and smeared the 
car with gasolene from one end to the 
other. Now this may seem like wanton 
destruction to you, but it was really 
done in the interests of economy. 

Well, I carelessly spilled hot coals 
from my pipe all over the thing, but it 
didn’t take. Then I struck a match to 
relight my pipe, and things went heaven- 
ward with a roar. 

My wife saw the flash 
from the window, and 
turned in an alarm, to 
which the fireman re- 
sponded so promptly 
that they saved the car 
from substantial damage. 
But they were too late to 
do anything for my mus- 
tache and eyebrows and 
the hand that held the 
match. 

And two hundred and 
forty dollars made the 
car look like new. 

In reporting the blaze, 
the fire chief mentioned 
the fact that there was 
no insurance on the car, 
and the next morning 
when I came down to 
breakfast I found several 
insurance solicitors wait- 
ing in the parlor to see 
me. But I eluded them, 
and slipped out to the 
garage, where I ran into an ambush of 
half a dozen more solicitors. Then | 
surrendered and let them match pennies 
for the business. 

During the few days that the car was 
in the repair-shop I enjoyed a period of 
comparative calm, but I was unable to 
leave the house on account of the mu- 
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tilated condition of my mustache and 
eyebrows, and I was compelled to tell 
my wife about every fifteen minutes 
how I supposed they were getting along 
with the car. However, the day I was 
able to return to business the car came 
back, and it became necessary for me to 
reopen the Claims Department at once. 
Business started with a rush, the first 
item being a_ collision 
with a Hebrew gentle- 
man’s second-hand cloth- 
ing-cart. I had no idea a 
push-cart would hold so 
much; nor had I previ- 
ously comprehended the 
real value of cast-off 
clothing. And to this day 
| cannot understand why 
the highway robbers 
waste their time on 
express cars and automo- 
biles when such a lucra- 
tive field as the push- 
cart is right at their 
doors. 
It was at the time of 
this push-cart episode 
that I made the acquaint- 
ance of a man whose 
influence on my life has 


been profound. He was I STRUCK A MATCH TO RELIGHT MY PIPE 


an inventor who had oc- THINGS 
cupied the office across 
the corridor from mine for some weeks 
before | even so much as saw him. Then 
one day he came in to use the telephone, 
and I found him very agreeable to talk 
to. We had much in common, and it was 
not long before we were exchanging 
smoking-tobacco and remedies for indi- 
gestion. And one day he confessed that 
he had found it necessary to poison his 
neighbor’s chickens to keep them out of 
his radishes, and almost before I realized 
what I was doing I had told him about 
my troubles with the automobile. 

He was much interested. ‘Looks like 
Fate was after you,” he said, finally. 

“Fate nothing!” I replied, derisively. 
“| don’t believe in Fate. If we overlook 
a bet and the other fellow doesn’t, we 
lay it to Fate. To my way of thinking, 
Fate is nothing more than a poor excuse; 
and if I can only work out a way to get 
good and rid of that infernal automobile, 
I’ll tell Fate where to get off!” 
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“| used to feel that way about it when 
| was younger,” he mused, “but as | 
get along in years | am more convinced 
that there is something to it.” 

“Tl take my chances with Fate,” I 
declared, “if I can only lose that car.”’ 

“T can tell you how to lose the car a 
dozen different ways,” he returned 
“But do you think 


, AND 
WENT HEAVENWARD WITH A_ ROAR 


“I don’t think anything about it!” | 


cried, excitedly. “Just tell me how to 
lose that car so that it can’t come back, 
and I'll do it fast enough!” 

“Vl hz ave to ti ilk it over with Elias,’ 
he replied. “I never take any import: int 
steps without consulting him.” 

“Who is Elias?” I asked. 

“Is it possible that you never heard 
of Elias Howe?” he exclaimed. “The 
inventor of the sewing-machine!”’ 

“But isn’t he dead?” I blunderingly 
inquired. 

“To you and other thoughtless per- 
sons, perhaps yes,”’ he said, solemnly. 
“To me, never! He is as much alive to- 
day as he was in the ’forties when he 
perfected his first machine. I am in 
constant communication with him, and 
| am indebted to him for some of my 
best ideas. His guide was, in this life, 
a close friend of my father’s.” 

He talked the matter over with Elias; 





— 


and, although Elias was of the opinion 
that I was being used by Fate to further 
some incomprehensible design against 
which my interference would be of no 
avail, he suggested, and they together 
worked out, what appeared to me to be 
an effectual way of disposing of the car. 

A few days later I drove down to one 
of the ferries previously agreed upon, 
and managed to just miss one of the 
boats so as to head the procession on the 
next. As I went on board I drove up as 
near to the forward gate as the guard 
would permit. Then I stopped the en- 
gine, leaving the low-gear in mesh as a 
brake (for which there is plenty of 
authority), and as the boat drew out of 
the slip I set a little alarm-clock attach- 
ment my inventor friend had fastened 
to the ‘dashboard to go off in two 
minutes. Then I got out of the car and 
pretended to busy myself with one of 
the headlights while I displaced with my 
foot the blocking which the guard had 
put under the front wheel. This done, | 
stepped into the lavatory to wash my 
hands. I emerged just in time to see the 
car go crashing through the gates and 
into the water, taking with it a deck- 
hand who had been unable to get out of 
the way, and I realized that the moment 
had come for me to get into action if I 
wished to divert suspicion from myself; 
so I rushed up to the first ferry employee 
I caught sight of and demanded my car. 

“What have you done with it?” I 
cried in a loud, commanding voice. “I 
left it standing nght here only a mo- 
ment ago.” 





HE SUDDENLY WHIRLED 
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The man, who was at the time hur- 
riedly taking a long pike pole from 
brackets on the wall, made no reply. | 
do not believe that he was even aware 
of my presence, for he suddenly whirled 
around with the pole in such a way that 
it poked me in the abdomen and caused 
me to lose my balance and fall flat on 
the deck. And before I could regain my 
feet the surging crowd had stepped on 
me to some extent. But I did not lose 
sight of my purpose. As soon as I could 
get on my feet | saw another ferry em- 
ployee. He was running toward the rail 
of the boat with a large life-preserver 
and a coil of rope. I intercepted him 
and repeated my demand. 

“What have you done with my car?” 
I shouted. “I demand that you deliver 
it to me immediately!” 

But he was too excited to reply. In- 
stead, he hurled the life-preserver di- 
rectly at my head. I managed to dodge 
the life-preserver itself, but the coarse 
rope to which it was attached passed 
over my shoulder and rubbed against 
my neck, chafing the skin to such an 
extent that it was weeks healing. And, 
curiously enough, the life-preserver that 
had been hurled at me fell into the water 
in such a place that the man overboard 
caught hold of it and was pulled up on 
deck 

He was a sorry sight, with his ill- 
fitting clothes sagging with water, and 
his unkempt hair hanging in his eyes. 
The stump of a cigar he had been smok- 
ing was still clenched in his teeth. But 
even then I did not lose sight of my pur- 
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pose. I caught the 
shivering deck- 
hand by a saturated 
shoulder and, giv- 
ing him a_ rough 
shake, demanded: 

“What did you 
do with my car, 
sir? I saw you go- 
ing over the side of 
the boat with it not 
two minutes ago.” 

For an instant he 
gazed at me with a 
look of blank 
amazement. Then 
he began to swear 
terribly. “ You did, 
did you >” he shout- 
ed, angrily. “You 
knock-kneed, gog- 
gle-eyed bone- 
head! 2 

But at this point 
the captain burst 
through the crowd 
and intervened. He 
broke up the row, 
and ordered us all 
into the cabin. 
Somebody put an 
arm around me and 
led me away. As 
we went toward the 
cabin my escort 
whispered in my 
ear, ‘It worked 
perfectly.’’ | 
turned and looked 
at him. It was my 
inventor friend. He 
simply couldn’t 
stay away. He had 
to see how his 
““alarm-starter’’ 
worked. And un- 
doubtedly Elias 
was there, too. 

We were all de- 
tained in the cabin 
while the captain 
attempted to con- 
duct a brief court of 
inquiry. But no- 


body seemed to know any more about it 
than he did, and the proceeding finally 
resolved itself into an effort to pacify the 


“YOU KNOCK-KNEED, GOGGLE-EYED 
BONEHEAD!” 


deck-hand who was 
clamoring for an 
opportunity to 
knock my block off. 
As soon as they 
would succeed in 
quieting him I 
would demand in a 
loud voice the im- 
mediate return of 
my car, and that 
would start him off 
again. The poor fel- 
low seemed to think 
that I bore him a 
personal spite. 

As soon as | 
could get to a tele- 
phone, I called 
Jeannette up and 
told her that I had 
been in a little acci- 
dent, but was un- 
hurt. 

“If the news- 
papers should get 
out an extra and it 
should reach you 
before I do, you 
may know that | 
am perfectly safe,” 
| assured her. 

Of course she 
wanted to know all 
the particulars, but 
[ preferred to tell 
her in person, and 
said that I was 
starting for home 
immediately. As | 
ran up the steps she 
threw open the 
door, fairly radiat- 
ing happiness at 
my safe return. | 
never realized be- 
fore how fond she 
was of me. 

““Why, where’s 
the car?” was the 
first thing she said. 
You came up on 
the subway?” 

“Yes, I did come 


up on the subway, my dear,” I answered, 
gently. “I have bad news for you about 
the car. I hope you'll take it bravely. 
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She raised her handkerchief to her 
face and coughed slightly. ‘‘Go on,” she 
said, brokenly. “I can stand it.” 

“The car is gone,” I told her, softly. 

“Gone!” she gasped. ‘‘ Where?” 

“Tt is in the bottom of the bay,” I 
went on, with all the gentleness I could 
command. “In some way it got started 
and ran off the ferry. It will probably 
never be found. And if it should be, the 
cost of raising it would be more than the 
car is worth. I’m terribly sorry 

For a moment she buried her face in 
her handkerchief. When she looked up 
her eves were brimming, but she forced 
a smile to the surface. “I’m not sorry,” 
she managed to get out. “I’m glad!” 

A wave of admiration swept over me. 
She had come to her senses at last. 
Henceforth we should live like sensible 
people, within our means. My savings 
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account would begin to grow again. We 
should pick up an occasional bond. 

“* Jeannette!” I cried. “ You're a dear!” 

I reached out my arms to infold her, 
but she held me off. 

“Now for some good news!”’ she an- 
nounced, with what I regarded as a 
supreme effort to be cheerful and to 
make the best of a bad situation. “‘ Dad- 
dy was here this morning; and when | 
told him about all the hard luck we have 
been having with the car, he said the old 
thing was a hoodoo, and to throw it 
away. And what do you suppose he 
did?” 

| couldn’t guess, but I had a terrible 
suspicion. 

‘He made me a present of the latest 
model six- -cylinder Thunderbolt, and it’s 
in our garage noc! 


Elias was right. Fate was after me. 


| Have Swept Love From My Heart 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HAVE swept love from my heart as a woman sweeps a room 
Little gray webs of dream, they are gone before the broom. 
There’s no dust of grief below nor of joy or unrest above; 
And my heart is clear again, and is clean again of love. 


For hatred and love go past, but other things pass not by; 


Silvery 


leaves that stream on the wind of a 


level sky, 


Shadow-blue lakes that shine or deepen in sun or shade, 
Hills that lift up to heaven and wait and are unafraid. 


| have swept love from my heart that the world may dweil therein 


Silence 


and joy and light, and the peace that the winds can spin; 


With the sky and the earth to keep, may a little thing pass not by? 
What is it calls to my heart from the earth and the air and sky? 
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MANGROVES STRETCHING OUT IN EVERY DIRECTION AND SEEMING TO TAKE ROOT AS ONI 


LUOKED 


Coral Islands and Mangrove-Trees 


BY RICHARD 


BZHE visitor to Nassau 
who stays at the hotel 
and does the regu- 
lation things—bathes in 
the surf on Hog Island 

rin the morning, and 
after his dip gorges him- 
-fruit, oranges, bananas, 


shade of the palm-trees; golfs under the 
walls of Fort Dunmore in the afternoon; 
and dances in the great palm-room in 
the evening—has, of course, a very good 
time, far away from that “winter and 
rough weather” of which he is reminded 
twice a week by the New York papers. 
Without stirring out of Nassau, or going 
beyond the limits of New Providence, 
of which it is the capital, he can drink in 
enough beauty of azure seas and tropic 
gardens to keep him in dreams for a 
year. He can thus satisfy his needs 
as a social being, and his esthetic senses 
at the same time. Some can only enjoy 
Vout, CXXXIV.—No. 799.—11 


LE GALLIENNE 


nature in this way—in crowds, in picnics, 
and on bathing-beaches. It is only one 
here and there to whom it seems good 
to be alone; for whom nature and smart 
frocks do not go together, and for whom 
the sea lonely and unadorned by brilliant 
humanity is more than enough. Of 
course, a like-minded companion or two 
on a boat is another matter; and two 
such I found this winter, who invited 
me to join them in a week’s escape from 
tango and bridge, and sail with them 
among those “out-islands” where the 
real enchantment of the Bahamas hides 
itself in brightness. You cannot, indeed, 
do much in a week—a month would be 
little enough. And our week was broken 
into by a northeaster that kept us land- 
locked for two days. Still, it sufficed 
for us to attain the desired sense of 
escape into the shining silences of sky 
and sea. 

My friend wh: se boat | was to sail in 
(and whom I shall call “the Colonel’’), 
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his son (whom I shall call “ Peter’’), and 
| had heard a great deal of talk of the 
Exuma Cays. They run in a string, 
southwest of Nassau and parallel with 
Andros Island, and extend for some 
miles. ‘They are always spoken of as 
the beauty-spot of the Bahamas. We 
ce yuld $Ca rcely hope, 

in our brief week, to 


crude as to words, have a very haunting, 
barbaric melody, said to come straight 
from the African jungle, full of hypno- 
tizing repetitions and absurd choruses, 
which, though they may not attract you 
much at first, end by getting into your 
blood, so that you often find yourself 

humming them un- 

awares. The best- 





runthe whole length 
of them, but our 
plan Was to see as 
much of them as we 
could and then turn 
back. 

So, having en- 
gaged our crew and 
got in our provis- 
ions, we boarded a 
“double-ender,” 
some thirty - five 
feet overall, at eight 
o'clock on the morn- 
ing of February 224d, 
and, running up our 
sails, were under 
way half an hour 
later. We had plan- 
ned to start much 
earlier, but such a 
thing as starting on 





known of them 
that which the 
Colonel had set 
going —is “The 
John B. Sails,” and 
goes as follows. Of 
course you need 
to have the tune 
properly to appre- 
ciate it; still, the 
words have a nai- 
veté which makes it 
worth while to copy 
them: 





Come on the sloop 
John B., 

My grandfather and 
me, 

Round Nassau town 
ve did roam. 

Drinking all night, 





time is a concept 
unknown to the 
Bahaman negro. If 
he turns up only an 
hour late you may consider yourself 
lucky; and, in our case, an overnight 
difference between the captain and the 
engineer threatened us with a mutiny 
to start with. Both arrived late and 
sulky, evidently not on speaking terms 

hardly on speaking terms with us, 
either; both clever, intelligent-looking 
fellows; both spirited and physically 
well- matched, if it should come to 
a fight—which, indeed, seemed ready to 
spring up at any minute. It was evi- 
dent that to take the captain’s orders 
was gall and wormwood to the engineer. 
However, as I said, we did at last get 
started, running under both sails and 
power; and the Colonel—who has a very 
winning way with him, and is used to 
handling negroes—did much to restore 
harmony by suggesting a song, and 
starting it himself. 

These negro songs of Nassau, though 


OLD TOM—THE “CREW”’ 


ve got in a fight, 
Ve feel so break-up, 


ve vant to go home. 


Chorus 


So hoist up the John B. sails, 

See how the mainsail set, 

Send for the captain ashore—let me go home, 
Let me go home, let me go home, 

I feel so break-up, 1 vant to go home. 


The first mate he got drunk, 

Break up the people trunk, 

Constable come aboard, take him 

Mr. Johnstone, leave me alone, 

I feel so break-up, I vant to go home. 
(Chorus) 


away 


The poor cook got the fits, 

Throw away all o’ my grits, 

Captain’s pig done eat up all o’ my corn. 

Lemme go home, I vant to go home, 

I feel so break-up, I vant to go home. 
(Chorus) 


Steamboat go by steam, 
Sailboat go by sail, 
My girl’s hat ’ain’t got no tail. 
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Lemme go home, | vant to go home, 
I feel so break-up, I vant to go home. 
(Chorus) 


Send all the things from ashore, 

Let all the breezes blow, 

I’m so sorry that I can longer stay, 

Good-by to you Tra-la-la-lu, 

This iS the vorst trip since | vas. born. 
(Chorus) 


\ negro, particularly a Bahaman 
negro, is very much of a child—ready to 
be diverted by the first sign of any fun 
of the simplest character, and very 


susceptible to the humorous aspect of 


things. So, before the song had ended, 
though the captain and engineer were 
still official enemies, they, with the rest 
of the crew, were in broad grins; and 


the Colonel, seeing the good effect of 


one song, struck up another, which | 
may as well give, too: 


When you're single, you’re at your ease, 
But when you are married, you got a vife 
to please 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


The funniest thing I ever saw 
Was a cockroach living with his mother- 
in-law— 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


I’m goin’ to vistle and I’m goin’ to sing, 
And tell you about that purty little thing, 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


If you vant to see Mr. Jackson laugh 
Just change a dollar and give him half 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


What you goin’ to do when it’s half-past 
eight, 
And the boss he say, “‘ You come too late” 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


Beefsteak cookin’ and the onions fryin’, 
And the old folks laughin’ and the children 
cryin’ 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


“What are you doin’ vorkin’ so hard?” 
“'Tryin’ to keep my vife out of white folks’ 
yard” 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


Of all the joys you find in life, 
The greatest is a charmin’ vife 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


Goin’ to hang my kettle on the vhite 
folks’ gate, 
Get it full of pork chops, cheese, and steak 
Babe, Honey, it ain’t no lie. 


Meanwhile we had been running with 
a brisk northeast wind along the coast 
of New Providence, past Fort Montague, 


built a century since; as a protection 
against pirates, and looking like some- 
thing out of a boy’s adventure-book, past 
cays of cinder-colored coral rock, matted 
with dark, savage-looking brush, till 
about ten o’clock we passed the east end 
of New Providence, laying our course 

















ROWING OUT 


TO 


THE SCHOONER 
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east-southeast for Ship's Channel Cay. 
The sky was partly overcast, and by 
half-past eleven we were out of sight of 
land. We were crossing the strip of 
water that divides New Providence hom 
the northern end of the Exuma Cays. 
But you cannot be long out of sight of 
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ferocity. The natives fear him far more 
than the shark, whom they treat with 
the contempt of familiarity and with 
a skepticism in his disposition to attack 
humanity. I have heard it asserted 
over and over again that the shark is 
never known to attack living men or 
women in. those” waters. 
That is the usual statement; 








but | once heard a negro 
solemnly swear to his hav- 
ing seen an enormous shark 
going down Nassau Harbor 
with a man caught by his 
middle across his jaws. He 
was making for the open sea, 
my informant said; and ex- 
plained that a shark never 
ate his human prey till he 
had carried it well out to 
sea. The barracouta, how- 
ever, is another matter. He 
cannot, of course, eat you 
up, being a long, narrow fish 
with a long, wedge-shaped 
head —a beautiful bar of 








HAULING IN A DEEPSEA CATCH 


some land in the Bahamas, and by one- 
thirty we sighted what at first looked 
like a sail, but proved to be Ship Channel 
Light. Then, one by one, islands began 
to appear on the horizon, and by three 
we had made anchorage in Allen’s 
Harbor. We had spent the morning be- 
tween reading and hshing. The Colonel, 
who is the best reader of Shakespeare | 
know, had read some ‘Richard II.,” 
which he holds to be an unappreciated 
play, and also the “Ulysses” of Stephen 
Phillips, the news of whose too early 
death had saddened us the morning we 
left. His play of the greatest of all sea- 
wanderers had a singular appropriate- 
ness, thus read out on the open sea, 
under the spread of the great sails, with 
the singing of the incredibly crystal 
water along our sides. 

We beguiled the time trolling, as one 
does for bass, and within half an hour 
or so had landed two good-sized barra- 
coutas, a rock-fish, and a Spanish mack- 
erel. The barracouta we were especially 
interested in seeing at close range, as we 
had heard so much of him and his 


living silver—but he can bite 
off valuable parts of your 
anatomy, as he flashes by 
you at lightning speed, with 
his long, snapping jaw, provided with 
glorious white teeth, about an inch long. 
He would be off with a hand or a foot 
almost before you had missed it. 
Another fish the natives are afraid of, 


_ and one hardly blames them if one has 


seen it. I don’t know what its real 
name is, but it goes in conversation by 
the name of stingaree. It is a species of 
skate, very like our skate, but much 
larger; a triangular, flat fish with a long, 
swordlike tail, from the sides of which, 
when it has pierced you, spring up 
lateral thornlike projections which hold 
you fast or 
forcibly withdrawn. Swimming one 
morning in fifty feet of water, some dis- 
tance from shore, | caught sight of one 
of these gentle creatures lying pressed 
on the white coral bottom of the sea, as 
one can see things in that incredibly 
clear water. I wondered, as I looked at 
him down there, whether they had told 
me that he was one of the attacking kind 
ornot. It was not exactly a comfortable 
moment, and I tried to recall stories of 
men fighting sharks with knives, and 


tear you to pieces when 
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wondered what method I should pursue, 
without any knife, if he caught sight of 
me and decided that | looked attractive. 

But apparently he didn’t think so, and 
presently moved off to pastures new; 

while it seemed to me a wise precaution 
to reach the land with as little delay as 
possible. 

Allen’s Harbor, where we had an- 
chored, was just a solitary cove in a 
desert island, all rough coral rock and 
harsh, cruel - looking brush. <A_ few 
sponging boats were anchored there, 
and we gave letters to the captain of one 
of them to take to Nassau, as we rowed 
ashore to loaf along the inner shore of a 
small island that stood at the mouth of 
the cove and helped make the little 
harbor. It is a shame to destroy any 
illusion in a world so badly in need of 
all its illusions, and I hesitate to say that 
the coral rock 1s far from being what it is 
cracked up to be in poetry. Doubtless 
the reader imagines it as he sees it in 
glass cases—beautiful, snow-white, lace- 
like stuff of exquisite patterns, or ex- 
quisitely pink. So, of course, it some- 
times is. It grows so, in many places, 
on the reefs out to sea; but the average 
coral island looks like a dirty mass of 
clinker, full of holes and sharp, jagged, 
needle-like formations, exceedingly hard 
on shoe-leather and very hard walking. 


The engineer, however, who came with 
us to explain the sights, walked over it 
in the ch arpest places with bare feet 
without apparently experie neing any 
discomfort. 

We picked up many beautiful and 
curious shells, especially some fine 
conchs. There were two kinds of 
conchs, the king conch, and the queen 
conch. ‘They are large, beautifully 
modeled shells, inhabited by a  snail- 
like animal, very like our “ winkle,” and, 
like it, used largely for bait, and making, 
too, an excellent salad. The queen 
conch is pure white with a yellow tip 
and a dark-brown interior; but the king 
conch is the handsome creature, with its 
light-cream ground variegated with 
brown, red, and black in lovely decora- 
tive patterns, as by the hand of some 
self-conscious Japane se artist. In these 
conchs, buried in the flesh of them, is 
found a pink pearl—of some, if no great 
value—for which the natives, as they 
cut up their bait, are constantly on the 
watch, as half a dozen of them would 
seem like a small fortune to them. 
Presently, as we poked along the wet 
sand or pranced over the ledges of 
sharp rock, Peter called out, excitedly, 
“Would you like to see some living 
coral?” 

Think of the poetry that lay in the 














A DREAM OF INNOCENT SUNLIGHT AND CRYSTAL WATER 
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suggestion—and, of course, remember 
that there is coral and coral, some very 
lovely and fairy-like indeed. But this I 
was called to inspect was of the very 
humble kind of which the islands are 
mostly built—and, alas! it was neither 
lovely nor fairy-like. It lay in splodges 
of three or four inches long, on the top 
of similar stuff already dead and hard 
and black -—a_ putty - like substance, 
dented with large, open pores. When 
you tried to tear it off the rock to which 
it clung, you realized that it was living, 
for it resisted, like a piece of wet leather 
stuck fast to a stone, and you got it off 
with difficulty. I have a piece I thus 
tore off by me as I write. Now it is 
simply a piece of hard stone, with long- 
ish, sporelike holes in it. Such is one 
species of the “living coral.”’ Near by, 
the engineer pointed out a still more 
disgusting object, lying in a hollow of 
one of the dirty rocks—a long, sausage- 


shaped object, protectively colored with 
streaky brown and dirty yellow like the 
rock itself. It scarcely moved when we 
It was called, as it looked, 
Ugh! 
marish, nasty thing 


pre xdded it. 


a “sea-sausage.”” It was a night- 


the only sign of 
organs about it being a horrid sucking 
mouth at one end of it, much like the 
mouth of those tobacco-pouches you 


pull together with a string. The Baha- 
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man waters, as | have said before, are 
full of fairy-like things—those purple 
sea-fans, for instance, that wave and 
wave in the deep translucence of the sea- 
gardens; but here we were reminded, 
that the has its loathsome 
creatures, too representatives of that 
dark, evil side of nature which disturbs 
one’s philosophy like a nightmare, and 
almost leads one to believe in the 
Buddhist notion of our sins taking foul 
shapes — fearful incarnations of the 
‘deeds done in the body.” 

Thoroughly tired out after our ardu- 
ous exploration, it was good to get a 
swim in that paradisal water; and after 
dinner to sit on deck watching the moon 
rise, and to turn in at last, afloat in a 
vast crystal filled with moving lights 
and mirrored stars. 

Next morning we were under way 
about eight-thirty, having bathed, 
breakfasted, and bought some sponges 
from the captain of one of the sponging- 
boats, selecting them from big heaps 
sorted out according to size and quality 
on the coral rock. Our course lay along 
the “white water,” in a depth varying 
from one and a quarter to four fathoms, 
the sea-bed under us being a sort of 
level coral ledge running some fifty miles 
to the westward, where it suddenly 
plunges downward, clifflike, a thousand 


too, sea 
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A TYPICAL CORAL HEADLAND—EXUMA CAYS 


fathoms in what is known as the 
“Tongue of Ocean.” We were sailing 
south, parallel with the Exuma Cays, 
beautiful, lonely islets, entirely without 
inhabitants, mostly low-lying, scrub- 
covered rock, with white beaches, some- 
times rising into sizable bluffs, and one 
so like another that one could hardly 
blame our crew for getting mixed in 
their names. We were looking for Nor- 
man Cay, fishing as we went along 
before a light southwest breeze, and 
catching three barracoutas; but early 
in the afternoon we discovered that we 
had overshot our mark by twenty-five 
miles. So about one-thirty we turned 
back two miles, and reached a little cay 
just north of “Wide Opening,” where 
we anchored and went ashore, our pilot 

a good-looking lad nearly all white 
walking naked by the side of the boat, 
through the shallow, sunlit water. 

It was a little sandy bay between two 
bluffs, and it was a veritable dream of 
innocent sunlight and indolent, crystal 
water. Nature has never dreamed a 
scene so full of golden peace. It was on 
such a shore the lotus-eaters landed, in 
the dreamy afternoon—‘‘a land where it 
was always afternoon.” But, as we ap- 


proached the beach, in barely two feet of 


water, | espied some long, triangular 


shadows moving dimly in the shallow 
water inshore. One—two—three—four 
of them. They were “baby sharks,” 
basking there in wait for the smaller fish 
gliding out with the ebbing tide. We 
called out to our young pilot, wading 
there naked a few yards away. “Look 
out!’ we cried. But, to our surprise, he 
laughingly waded toward them, “ shoo- 
ing” them away as though they were 
chickens. ‘Then they came dashing, 
swift as light, past our boat—-too swift 
for Peter, who blazed away at them with 
his gun, disappointingly to no purpose. 
Then, taking courage from our pilot, 
we stripped and bathed ourselves, keep- 
ing, however, a wary eye for those 
wicked-looking shadows. We took a 
walk up the side of the creek, running 
inland over dazzling white sand, into 
which the mangrove-trees, with the look 
of walking laurel, were stepping out like 
fairy bridges into the golden ripples. 
Mangrove-trees are to me the most 
fascinating of all the vegetable growths 
of our strange planet. When young, as 
we thus first came upon them, at the 
opening of the creek, there is something 
tender and idyllic about them, with the 
fresh, childlike, laureline leaves and 
dangling rods of emerald that were really 
the suckers of their banian-like roots; 
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but, as we proceeded inland they grew 
into an obscene and bizarre maturity, 
like nightmares striding out in every 
direction, with prancing, skeleton feet 
planted in noisome, festering swamps, 
and stretching out horned, clawing 


hands that seemed to take root as one 
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rose-pink in the sunlight), tossed as by 
fery convulsions tn slabs and shelves 
of irregular strata, with holes every few 
feet, suggesting the circular action of the 
sea, some of these holes no more than a 
foot wide, and some as wide as an 
ordinary-sized well, and in these was the 
only soil to be found. In 
these the strange and savage 








trees, spined and sown thick 
with sharp teeth, found their 
rootage and writhed about, 
splitting the rock into endless 
cracks and fissures with their 
herce effort: sea-grape, with 
leaves like cyrmbal-shaped 
plates of green metal; and 
gamalome-trees, with trunks 
of glistening bronze: and 
seven-year apples, with fruit 
like painted wood; with here 
and there a thatch-palm, 
looking like the head-dress of 
some savage African warrior. 
Except these weird growths, 
there is scarcely any living 
thing on these islands save 
small lizards and guanas, a 
larger lizard, or small croco- 
dile, sometimes attaining five 
or six feet in length. We saw 
the footprints of these on the 
sand. 

There is no denying that 
the beauty of these Bahaman 
cays is exceedingly simple, 
made up of one or two sim- 
ple elements, and for those 








\ BAHAMAN SUNSET 


looked and threw other 
horror like a dream. 

Turning inland, we could study the 
nature of the terrible rock which makes 
these coral islands so hopelessly desolate, 
almost devoid of soil, and leaves them to 
clang and echo under one’s foot as if one 
trod upon a coarse earthen pot. It is 
indeed a terrible land from the point of 
view of the husbandman. No wonder 
the government cannot sell it or even 
give it away. It was a marvel that any- 
thing had the ferce courage to grow on 
it at all. For the most part, it was of a 
gray, clinker-like formation (sometimes 


out roots of 


who seek dramatic effects in 
their scenery it must soon be- 
come monotonous. My 
friend the Colonel, though a 
of solitude in small doses, is of 
a very sociable disposition; and we 


love! 


could see that he was beginning to suf- 
fer from the necessity of some 


one to 
talk to—black or white. So we took 
pity on him; and, having to allow that 
probably we had no variety to look 
forward to, and that the rest of the 
Exuma Cays looked almost certainly 
the same as what we had already seen, 
we suggested running up to Harbor Isl- 
and, where, solitary as it was, there 
would at least be houses and human 
voices. His face brightened at once; so 
we put about at eight-thirty of February 
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24th, and, running:before a fair westerly 
breeze, gradually growing in intensity, 
we laid our course for Ship Channel 
Cay, which we passed about twelve- 
thirty. We then made for the western 
end of Current Island, which, owing, we 
mercifully allowed, to our young pilot 
thinking too much of the girl he was 
going to see at Harbor Island, we missed 
by only ten miles! The pilot was a nice 
lad, but nis value was almost entirely 
ornamental—as he was presently to 
prove by another miscalculation, which 
might easily have been no laughing mat- 
ter. Having sighted land, ten miles to 
the westward of Current Island, we al- 
tered our course to the eastward, run- 
ning parallel with the cays, and at 
length came through “Six Shilling Chan- 
nel,” east of Spanish Wells, having on 
the way successfully struck on the only 
charted rock for miles! 

It is not a nice feeling grazing over 
a sunken rock. Mr. Conrad in Lord Jim 
has described it as something like “a 
snake going over a stick.” We did our 
best to smile at the first grating rumble 
under our keel—“‘a very palpable hit!” 
said the Colonel—but in our hearts we 
wondered how much more of it there 
was going to be. Fortunately, it lasted 
but a few seconds, and apparently our 
bottom had remained sound, but it was 
a close shave, and, had we really struck, 
there was nothing but miles and miles 
of sea in every direction, with a north- 
west wind evidently brewing for a gale 
every minute. That night we made a 
lee to the southwest of Spanish Wells 
about six-thirty, with a strong rising 
breeze and threatening skies, lightning 
flashing intermittently to the west as 
we turned in for the night. 

Next morning we were under way 
soon after sunrise, with a fresh north- 
west wind blowing, arriving at Harbor 
Island at eight-thirty and anchoring off 
the dock—pretty well all the inhabitants 
of the pretty little town turning out to 
welcome us. The town is really called 
Dunmore Town after Lord Dunmore, 
who was governor of the islands in 1786; 
but as the island is only one and a half 
square miles in extent, with little else 
on it but the town and some cocoanut 
plantations, it usually goes by the name 
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of Harbor Island. This island is situated 
at the north end of the long island of 
Eleuthera, which faces ic and helps to 
make it an excellent shelter for storm- 
driven ships, as we were to find for our- 
selves. The town, built on a hillside, 
something like Nassau in appearance, 
with pretty, white houses among gar- 
dens, is second in importance in the 
colony, and has played a part in its 
history. Some of its prominent families 
are descendants from the old buccaneers, 
and it took a strenuous hand in wresting 
the islands from the Spaniards, for which 
it received a large grant of land on the 
mainland in perpetuity. You can walk 
across the island in about ten minutes, 
and when you have climbed up the main 
street, crossed the ridge at the top, and 
descended the other side, you come to a 
marvelous white beach, a mile or so long, 
where the Harbor-Islanders gallop their 
horses. Here, too, are their water- 
supplies, from wells, curiously enough, 
sunk into the sand, yet not in the least 
brackish. The northern end of the isl- 
and is covered with the loveliest grape- 
fruit and cocoanut palms we had seen 
anywhere in the Bahamas; and here we 
were hospitably received by the pro- 
prietors, two old white bachelors, who 
may well have been of that buccaneer 
descent to which I have referred. 

The town, though of some commercial 
importance, is only visited from the 
outside world once in every two weeks 
by the mail-schooner The Dart, running 
from Nassau. So no wonder our coming 
was a matter of some excitement. We 
were glad to think that we had at least 
brought some variety into the monoto- 
nous lives of two hospitable gentlemen 
with whom we presently became ac- 
quainted, the Commandant and the 
English clergyman. These gentlemen 
very kindly took us under their wing 
during our visit, and it was under their 
guidance that, during the afternoon, we 
paid a visit to one of the great natural 
curiosities of the islands, the curious 
cave in the rocks known as the Glass 
Window, over on the opposite island of 
Eleuthera. This island is very long and 
narrow, and at one point the sea beating 
on it from both sides has worn it into a 
sort of wasplike waist, with only a hun- 
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dred yards or so now left of particularly 
cruel coral rock. It has worn this into 
a huge natural arch, and in stormy 
weather bursts right through this, across 
this rocky waist out on to the other side. 
Here is the only foot-road along the 
island, passing perilously along the edge 
of the sea, and frequently claiming its 
toll of foot-passengers overtaken by the 
tide. It is along this foot-path the 
clergyman has to visit his parishioners 
at the south end of the island, and here 
when the sea gets into what is technically 
known as a “ra coming up with 
incredible speed 2M its smiling levels 
below, a whole picnic party has within 
recent years been washed away. It is, 
for the Bahamas, quite a grandiose piece 
of scenery, well worth the toilsome walk 
necessary to visit it. 

We anchored off the wharf for the 
night, and the northwest wind having 
now come up in earnest, we were com- 
pelled to stay for the whole of Saturday 
and Sunday. During this enforced de- 
tention we were glad enough to share 
with the other Harbor-Islanders in the 
excitement of the arrival of The Dart, a 
big, old-fashioned schooner that on Sat- 
urday afternoon was seen beating up 
against the wind, and presently made a 
skilful, sailor-like docking alongside the 
pier. At its appearance in the distance 
we heard the strains of a band on shore, 
and presently along the shore-front came 
a company of boy-scouts, marching in 
due order and headed by the wo Sa 
clergyman, all in khaki and Rough- 


Rider hats. These, when the boat was 
moored, together with the rest of the 
opulation, immediately swarmed on 
Ceued covering every inch of deck- 
space and sitting about on the booms. 
It was a rather pathetic indication of the 
lonely lives of these people, thus prac- 
tically in prison at the ends of the earth; 
and just such an excitement it must have 
been in New England when the long- 
voyaged ships from England at last 
made their long-looked-for appearance 
before the famished eyes of At early 
colonists. 

In the afternoon of Sunday we at 
length made a start home, but, taking 
the advice of the captain of The Dart, 
which had made an exceptionally rough 
passage, we didn’t venture very far that 
day, for the northwester was still blow- 
ing hard, though beginning to abate; so 
we anchored for the night under the 
northern point of Eleuthera. 

On Monday morning 


the breeze 


had died down considerably, and we got 
under way about six o'clock, 
under light northwest airs. 


running 
By seven we 
were abreast of Spanish Wells, where we 
took on some oranges and a passenger 
anxious to catch a steamer from Nassau. 
Thence it was smooth sailing through the 
golden day to our home port—with the 
song of “ The John B. Sails” on our lips. 
And by evening we were once more danc- 
ing with the fair women at the Colonial, 
the loneliness of the sea still in our eyes 
and the sound of it still singing in our 
hearts. 
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The Wishing House 


SZQONSCIOUS of the sud- 
den cessation of chatter 
he had heard as he 
came into the hall, he 
slipped quickly past the 
— open door of the dining- 
Wet ay) room, concealing from 
all those prying eyes his meager brown- 
paper bag, concealing also the expression 
which he wore upon his face—an expres- 
sion which they, who had always con- 
sidered him a little queer and more than 
a little pathetic, would have been 
amazed to see—and one which, the mo- 
ment he had passed the door and set foot 
on the green-carpeted stzirs, returned. 
At the top of the stairway, his hand 
on the curving banister, he turned sharp- 
ly to the right, down the dark hall to the 
rear of the house, and, pausing before 
the last door, suppressed what might 
have been a whistle as he searched his 
pocket for the key. His eyes had not at 
all the look of a lonely man forced to 
come home after his long day’s work to 
a solitary dinner from a brown-paper 
bag, in a_ boarding-house bedroom. 
He had instead the anticipatory, the 
joyous look of a man who expects some- 
thing piquant, something pleasant and 
rare, at his journey’s end. Yet, when he 
let himself in, there was certainly noth- 
ing about the room to explain his look. 
Only the usual jumble of ill-assorted 
necessities dealt out to second-floor ten- 
ants, and in the center of the room a 
stout kitchen-table, with leaves — the 
one article of furniture Matthew Little 
had made bold to ask for the second 
week of his stay, months before. 
Without removing his hat, and with 
the air of a man who has not yet reached 
his destination, he put down on the table 
his brown-paper bag, and crossed the 
room to where on the floor in the corner 
stood a large box, made neatly of un- 
painted pine boards, with a hinged lid 
and a padlock—a box about three feet 
square. He took from his pocket an- 
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other key, and, kneeling, inserted the 
key in the lock and opened the lid, let- 
ting it rest against. the wall. Then, 
gently, and with the greatest care, he 
lifted out of the box—a two-story white 
house, with green trimmings, and a wide 
veranda running across the front and 
around one side. 

Matthew Little carried his house 
across the room and set it down squarely 
in the middle of the table. Then he 
drew up a chair and sat down before it. 
He had reached his destination at last. 

He drew a long, contented breath, as 
if he had stopped for a moment to enjoy 
the welcome of the place itself before he 
went in. Then he lifted off the roof of 
his house, and set it down on the table 
beside him. He looked down into the 
top floor, into the four bedrooms, into 
the hall where the stairs came up. 
Everything was in order, and he paused 
here only an instant before he lifted off 
the second story of his house and laid 
that on the table beside the roof. 
And there was the long living-room—the 
room he loved best of all—with its big 
library-table in the middle, its easy- 
chairs, and the couch in the corner, 
and opening at one end into the square, 
bow-windowed dining-room with the 
carved oak buffet with the intricately 
fitted glass doors and the cut-out brass 
hinges. The round table and the four 
chairs were to match. In the archway 
between the two rooms portiéres of 
maroon-colored velvet were hung; and 
directly opposite the front door in the 
living-room two little steps led up to a 
single curtain, of the same maroon- 
colored velvet, concealing the stairway. 

Matthew Little reached in with his 
hand and shoved a chair out through 
the open front door and onto the 
veranda, adjusting it carefully at a cer- 
tain angle—the angle from which one 
had the best view. For it was a house 
with a view, and built to preserve it. 
One could see that. 
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Presently, as a man rouses himself 
from a too easy position, Matthew Little 
sat up straight, set the little chair care- 
fully in again through the door, and, 
reaching over, drew out a chair at the 
dining-table. Then, peering around the 
house, he drew toward him the brown- 
»aper bag, opened it, and took out of it 
ton and Swiss cheese and lettuce sand- 
wiches, two pickles, and three round 
cakes; and, with the leisurely, happy 
content of a man who sits at his own 
well-ordered table, Matthew Little be- 
gan his dinner, while below-stairs Mrs. 
Parrington’s boarders cast pitying 
glanc es ceiling-ward as they spoke of him 
“up there all alone,” and wondered if 
they couldn’t do something to help him. 
It had been more than a month now 
since he had asked Mrs. Parrington if 
he might stay on in his room, without 
board, and had refused, intensely em- 
barrassed, her offer to let the board “run 
along” until things “looked up a little” 


for him. And every night some one had 
seen him surreptitiously carrying in his 
bag from 


meager brown-paper the 
grocer’s down the block. 

He himself could never have told 
when the desire first came upon him to 
have a house—a house that should be all 
his own—but the last year or two it had 
grown until it consumed every other 
desire of his life, and he took to drawing 
plans at night alone in his room. He 
inquired into costs and the price of land, 
and one night the idea came to him that 
a very little bit of reality would be worth 
more than all of his wishing and all of 
his thought; that if he began at once to 
build it—in little, but something to see 
with his eyes and touch with his hands— 
it would at least be nearer achievement 
than mere imagination. The idea took 
hold of him, and urged him to action 
like acommand. That night he worked 
out his scale—half an inch to the foot— 
and perfected the last details of his plan. 
The next day he brought home materi- 
als enough to begin. And from that 
night on, there came from his room the 
sound of those mysterious tappings and 
poundings which so puzzled Mrs. Par- 
rington’s boarders, continuing often till 
midnight and past. When the house 
itself was finished and painted, he began 
to fashion his furnishings—two weeks he 
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worked on the carved oak buffet alone 
and one night it occurred to him, on his 
way home, that he could save almost an 
hour by taking some sandwiches up to 
his room and eating them there; and 
after that night he never set foot again 
in Mrs. Parrington’s dining-room—fo: 
why should a man who has his own 
house, his own Caung-sotm, sit down 
to boarding-house fare? 

At first he had had no idea of anything 
half so elaborate, half so complete; he 
had wanted only something concrete to 
look at, something upon which to 
crystallize his hope; but, once begun, it 
cast a spell upon him, led him on end- 
lessly, so that when the framework was 
finished he went on naturally to put 
in the partitions, to arrange his rooms 
and to Foenish them; and, little by little, 
the other house, the real house, receded 
farther and farther into the distance, 
and this became the reality—the con- 
summation of his desire and his hope. 

People came and went in the house, 
but for Matthew Little Mrs. Parring- 
ton’s boarders had ceased to exist. A 
strange young woman took his place at 
the table, and listened with pity growing 
in her heart to the things that were said 
about the poor fellow who had sat there 
before her—for she knew what it was to 
be lonely and poor. She passed him 
twice at the head of the stairs without 
knowing who he was; and though she 
was a very winsome young lady, and 
though he stood aside to let her go by, 
he saw her no more than if she had been 
a shadow. 

He hurried along through the crowds 
in the evening like any commuter bent 
upon catching his train, and his pockets 
bulged, too, with queer-shaped parcels, 
like a commuter’s. He smiled when he 
heard two men talking one day about the 
impossibility of getting really out of the 
city for a fifty-cent commutation, for it 
occurred to him that his five-cent sub- 
way ticket transported him farther each 
night than any commutation could take 
him. It was the nearest he ever came to 
seeing himself from the outside, for he 
had never been analytical; if he had, he 
might, long before then, have known 
how lonely he was. But he knew that 
since he had built his house he was 
happier than he had ever been in his 
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life. And he kept on, in a sort of en- 
chantment, finding new things to make 
for it, so that it seemed he should never 
be finished. 

But there came at last a night wnen 
he knew there was nothing more to be 
done. He had lingered to the last pos- 
sible moment over his dinner, and now 
he sat looking down into his favorite 
room, with a sort of melancholy creeping 
about his heart. He had remained for 
a long time so—not moving, his eyes 
half closed and his mind at rest—when 
suddenly, without warning or premoni- 
tion, Menthe Little received such a 
shock that it seemed to him he must 
have jumped or screamed, though in 
reality he fad not moved at all, had not 
even lifted a fraction higher his half- 
closed eyelids; but, instead, everything 
inside him seemed to stand perfectly 
still, waiting to see if what had hap- 
pened was true, for there, in the very 
middle of the living-room, as if she had 
just come in dhivenh the archway of the 
dining-room, stood a tiny, an altogether 
improbable little woman in a dress of 
delicate blue which trailed softly on the 
floor behind her as she moved, after a 
moment of seeming indecision, across to 
the nearest chair by the table, and sank 
down into it with a kind of weary grace, 
letting her hands fall idly across the 
chair-arms, and resting back her head 
with a charming movement of relaxa- 
tion, of being at home. 

Matthew Little winked rapidly, then 
held his eyes shut for an instant, but 
when he opened them again she was still 
there; and what was strange, stranger 
almost than her being there at all, was 
her air of being alone, of being entirely 
unconscious of him, of not knowing at 
all that any one could see. 

He expected her momentarily to dis- 
appear—to go as she had come—or at 
least in some way to explain herself; 
but she continued to sit there in the 
= and now she seemed to have 
fallen into a sort of reverie, for she let 
her gentle, introspective gaze rest con- 
tentedly upon the opposite wall, and a 
faint, inscrutable smile curved her lips, 
as if her thoughts were pleasant ones. 

Now Matthew Little had never, in all 


the time he was building his house, 


he had 


thought once of a woman in it; 


never known any women—that is, really 
known them—and his vision had never 
included one. That was probably why, 
after his first incredible shock, his feeling 
was one of resentment against her in- 
trusion, a resentment which persisted in 
spite of his not believing her to be there 
at all—his belief that what he saw was 
some extraordinary illusion which would 
be in a moment dispelled. But she, too, 
still persisted, and his resentment was 
swallowed up in wonder. He saw, after 
a little, that she had put out one foot, 
incased in a tiny, blue-satin slipper, and 
was regarding it dreamily, and wriggling 
her toes so that he could see them out- 
lined against the satin. 

It was the first time that Matthew 
Little had been consciously aware that 
there were blue-satin slippers in the 
world, and it gave him an altogether 
new kind of shock—as if he might have 
been mistaken about the rest—might 
have imagined everything else, but he 
could never have imagined them. Invol- 
untarily, upon this discovery, a sudden 
gasping sigh escaped him, an abrupt in- 

take of air to his lungs, for, although he 
had not known it, since the first moment 
of her appearance he had been holding 
his breath; nor had he moved or taken 
his eyes away from her. The sound ot 
his sigh gave him a start, and the con- 
sequences of it startled him yet more, 
for she had heard; a puzzled expression 
came into her face, and then she turned 
her head and looked full into his eyes 
not startled or annoyed, or anything at 
all except puzzled; and she regarded 
him steadily, appraisingly, out of her 
gray eyes which caught the reflection of 
blue from her gown—and presently there 
came into them a look which seemed to 
say that she supposed, after all, that he 
had as much right there as she. Then, 
when her scrutiny had satisfied her com- 
pletely, she withdrew her gaze and fell 
again into her reverie. And again there 
came over him that strong sense of 
imposition, of the way in which she had 
taken possession of his house, as if she 
had been only waiting for its completion 
to come. 

It was borne in then upon Matthew 
Little that he was undergoing an extraor- 
dinarily strange and mysterious experi- 
ence; and yet he could think of nothing 
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whatever to do. He could only sit 
there and watch, and wait for what was 
to happen. 

He began to study her, since it seemed 
not to disturb her strange solitude. She 
had nothing so ordinary as beauty; but 
her face was one to remember, with its 
expression which, like her whole person, 
partook of a kind of arrested evanes- 
cence, as if on the instant of passing she 
had chosen, and without effort, to stay. 
It was a piquant little face, shadowed by 
a kind of childlike gravity, which gave 
to her youth a quality at once haunting 
and sad. He had never seen that look 
in a woman’s face; but, then, it was the 
first time he had ever had occasion to 
notice, with so particular an interest, the 
expression of any woman. Of one thing, 
however, he felt certain—that he had 
never beheld this woman’s face, nor 
any one like her. She was utterly 
strange. He wondered abruptly if she 
could have got into the wrong house, 
and if she would, in another moment, 
discover her mistake. Then he remem- 
bered the long, steady regard with which 
she had seemed to accept him. She 
seemed by her manner to hold the key 
to some secret which was as yet dark 
to him. He felt vaguely that any- 
body except himself would know the 
right thing to do, would be able at least 
to relate her to something else in his life, 
would understand why she was there 
and what was expected of him. 

But she, it seemed, expected nothing 
of him whatever—seemed, in fact, to 
have forgotten that he was there. And 
he found himself, more than once after 
that, holding his breath again lest he 
disturb her or frighten her away; for he 
wanted now, more than anything else, to 
see what she would do if left to herself— 
to see how long she would stay. 

It was precisely at half-past nine—al- 
though time also seemed to have dimin- 
ished itself to suit the house and its 
mysterious visitor —that she stirred 
vaguely, and appeared to rouse herself 
from her long reverie. She rose then, 
with a kind oF retty languor, and went, 
exactly as if she had gone there often 
before, across to the farthest end of the 
room. And Matthew Little, watching, 
breathless and amazed, saw her reac 
up and take from a narrow ledge which 


ran along the wall about the height of 
her head a little candle set in a tiny, old- 
fashioned brass candlestick. He gave, 
at this, a start of incredulity, for he 
himself had put nothing whatever upon 
that ledge, nor did he remember ever 
in his life having seen a candlestick 
of exactly that design. 

She carried it, then, back to the table 
in the center of the room, and he saw 
her make, when she had put it down on 
the table before her, an almost inde- 
finable gesture of lighting it, and a little 
golden flame stood u ad the wick, 
glowing softly chen the transparent 
whiteness of her hand, as she held it 
an instant poised to fend off some 
invisible current of air. Then, taking 
up the candle, she turned and, with an 
odd effect of knowing she was watched, 
went directly across to the two little 
steps which led up to the curtain of 
maroon-colored velvet. She mounted 


the steps, the long gown of delicate blue 
trailing behind her, and then, one hand 
holding aside the maroon-velvet curtain, 
and holding aloft in the other her lighted 


candle, she gave him, half turning about 
to face him, the sight of her strangely 
diminished smile before, letting fall the 
folds of maroon-colored velvet, she dis- 
appeared up the stairway. 
atthew Little continued to stare at 
the spot where she had vanished, and 
there occurred to him none of those 
things which might have been expected 
to come into his mind. He had no feel- 
ing of waking out of a dream, nor did he 
believe it had been any sort of illusion. 
If there had been a doubt about it 
before, the manner and the quality of 
her going would have dispelled it. She 
had been there as unmistakably as she 
had taken her leave. Had he not seen 
her turn, at the last moment, to give 
him her strange smile of farewell; or 
was it—and here a curious, an inexplica- 
ble conviction seemed to be dawning 
upon him—was it merely good night? 
It was this conviction which a few 
moments later sent him to put his house 
carefully away in its box and to turn the 
key upon it almost with awe, and kept 
him motionless there in his chair until 
long past two o’clock before he could go, 
still with the mystery upon him, to bed. 
And it was that same conviction which, 
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THE WISHING 


the next day, as he went about his hum- 
drum occupation, receded farther and 
farther into the distance, into the realm 
of impossibility. Her face, like a will- 
o'-the-wisp, luring him out of reality, 
came and vanished before him. But, 
little by little, the vision grew fainter, 
and faded out altogether, so that, late 
in the afternoon, he could no longer even 
recall how she had looked, and his con- 
viction seemed nothing but folly. 

When the time came to go home, he 
lingered a little, as if undecided; and 
when he did go, he went, for the first 
time since the day he began building his 
house, slowly, with unwilling steps, as 
if there lay at the end of his journey 
some disillusion which he feared to en- 
counter. But something, which might 
have been pride in another man, kept 
him to his routine, so that he took in, 
as always, his brown-paper bag from the 
grocer’s, and seven o'clock found him, 
as it had found him the night before, 
putting in his easy-chair from the 
veranda, and beginning, when he had 
drawn out his favorite chair at the 
dining-room table, his solitary dinner. 

When he had finished there came over 
him suddenly an overpowering sense of 
expectancy, which all day long he had 
told himself would not come. He had 
assumed, on the instant, an attitude so 
intent that, to one looking on, he would 
have seemed to be listening for some 
infinitesimal sound. 

And then, at precisely the same hour, 
and almost, it seemed to him, at the 
precise moment she had appeared the 
night before, he saw her. She was stand- 
ing again just inside the archway of the 
dining-room, as if she had been there all 
the time, but had only now become 
visible to him. And again she went 
slowly across to her chair and sank 
down into it, with her air of belonging 
there, before she lifted her eyes to his 
with a look which said, as plainly as 
any words could have said it, that she 
had hardly expected to see him again, 
but, since he was there, she would per- 
mit him to stay, provided he knew how 
to act and gave her no trouble. And he 
was amazed to find that the sense of 
intrusion he had felt against her the 
night before had reversed itself, and he 
himself now felt the intruder. She 
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seemed to divine what was in his mind, 
for she turned upon him a glance of such 
friendly assurance that he was im- 
mediately at ease, and she slipped back 
into her reverie. 

He remembered, after a little, to look 
at the ledge from which she had taken 
her candle; but there was nothing there. 
And yet, when exactly at half-past nine 
she rose and went toward the ledge, he 
knew she would find it, as, surely 
enough, she did, although to him at 
least it remained invisible until she had 
lifted it down in her hand. And when 
she had carried it across to the table he 
was no more able than before to discover 
the secret of that vague, hovering gest- 
ure with which she appeared by no 
other means than some magic of the 
hand itself to bring that tiny flame to 
the wick. When a moment later she 
paused, with her hand on the maroon- 
velvet curtain, holding aloft the brass 
candlestick with its lighted candle, he 
found himself again holding his breath 
to receive her gently frank, her deeply 
mysterious farewell smile. 

He waited, with some vague notion of 
not disturbing her, for exactly ten min- 
utes after she had gone, and then closed 
up the house and put it away in its 
box—a habit which was to endure 
through many ‘nights which followed. 
For she came back again, as he knew 
she would, on the next night and the 
next, so that he knew the exact moment 
when she would appear, and, although 
during the long days he sometimes lost 
altogether the memory of her face, he 
seemed, the moment he saw her again, 
to come under the spell of her increas- 
ingly familiar and intimate charm. 
What had seemed strange at first was 
entirely erased by something in her 
which seemed to have belonged there 
from the beginning. 

And Matthew Little lived, in the time 
that followed, in a world which turned 
reality upside down, for his days were 
like the repetition of an unexciting 
dream, and his nights were like wak- 
ing, when she came, into a state more 
poignantly real than any he had ever 
known. And for all that their acquaint- 
anceship seemed. to prosper, and to 
grow into a relation which was both 
tender and shy, no word had audibly 
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passed between them. It never oc- 
curred to him to speak, or to intrude, by 
so much as a movement, upon her. 
One night, when she had fallen into 
one of her deep reveries, and he, with 
his head on his hand, sat silently watch- 
ing, there came to his ears, from the 
outside, from somewhere apparently 
down the hall, an unusual sound, a 
sound which he became conscious after 
a moment had been going on for some 
time. Looking down, he saw that she 
was disturbed by it, too, for she was 
leaning forwatd a little in an attitude 
almost of pair. The sound continued, in 
kind of regular mournful insistence, 
and, raising his head to listen, he won- 
dered what it could be. But he did not 
remember ever to have heard anything 
quite like it before. And, again looking 
down, he saw in her face a look of dis- 
tress, and she looked up into his eyes as 
if she were pleading with him to stop it. 
But the sound went on, now seeming to 
draw nearer, and dying away again into 
a kind of moan. And then, like a flash, 
he knew what it was; it was the sound 


of some one sobbing and no longer 7 


ing to stifle the sobs. Instinctively 
knew that it wasa woman. Anda sudden 
unreasonable anger seized him against 
whomever it might pe, because of 
the pain he could see m the face of the 
tiny creature for whom he had come to 
feel a sense of responsibility and protec- 
tion. He remembered, with relief, that 
it was almost time for her to go, and in 
his anxiety took out his watch to see. 
It showed exactly half-past nine, but she 
had made no movement to go. Instead, 
she remained sitting there in her chair, 
drooping forward a little, and over her 
face there had spread an almost ethereal 
pallor. Alarmed, he rose from his chair, 
and she made then a pathetic little 
movement of resignation, as if the sound 
of those racking sobs had given her some 
mysterious mortal hurt. 

Held there by the fear that she was 
going to die before his eyes, and urged 
by the same fear to go out and find the 
cause of it and command it to stop, he 
could only stand in an agony of indeci- 
sion half-way between the door and the 
table; and she, conscious of his predica- 
ment, seemed to try, for his sake, to 
revive. But suddenly a wavering white 


light appeared to tremble for an instant 
above her, and then, circling slowly, t 

spread downward like a white, at Se 
mist about and before her, and through 
it the blue of her gown showed the color 
of water, and her eyes gleamed strangely 
as if they were trying to say good-by. 

With a bound Matthew Little was out 
of the door and down the hall in the 
direction of that destroying sound.. He 
brought up unerringly before the door 
from which it came, and called out as he 
knocked, in an excited, tense voice 
which he hardly recognized as his own: 
“Who's there? Let me in!” 

The sobbing instantly ceased, 
silence—a rigid, listening silence—re- 
placed the sound. Hearing no answer, 
and having in his extremity not an in- 
stant to waste, Matthew Little laid hold 
of the knob and pushed open the door. 

A girl, with es head buried in her 
arms, and her arms outstretched before 
her, sat at a little rickety table facing the 
door. At his entrance she slowly lifted 
her head, and Matthew Little remained 
transfixed on the threshold, for the face 
she raised to his was the one face in all 
the world most familiar to him; and 
from her tear-stricken, gray-blue eyes 
he had a startled, almost instantly 
withdrawn look of recognition. 

For a long moment, in which time 
seemed waiting upon them, she held his 
unwavering gaze, seeming to struggle to 
recall some elusive and now vanished 
memory. 

“How long have you lived here?” he 
asked. 

And when she spoke, with a little, 
weary, broken inflection, her voice was 
just as he knew it would be. 

“A thousand years,” she said, “‘it 
seems to me; but it’s really been only 
two months.” 

It was then, as she shifted slightly the 

osition of her arms, that he saw, lying 
beside her on the table, a pair of shim- 
mering blue-satin slippers—the slippers 
he knew so well. 

“And how long,” he said, 
had the blue-satin slippers?” 

He thrilled then to the faint, evanes- 
cent smile that flickered across her face. 

“T’d wanted them for so long,” she 
said, “ and I bought them at last to-day. 
I was tired of imagining everything!” 


and 


“have you 
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The Storm Song 


BY HUGH 


we HE Bristcl was getting 

f ready to leave on her 

run to the West Indies 

and Central America. 

It was a dirty day. It 

always was. It was 

harbor gospel that sail- 

ing days of the Bristol were thick and 

ugly and full of disagreeable possibilities. 

It was just as true, however, that she 

always picked out a fair day to come 

home. No matter what the signs were 

in the early morning, the sun would 

push aside his covers and take an inter- 

est in the proceedings as soon as the 

Bristol stuck her rusty face into the 

harbor and squinted, with the near- 

sightedness of honored age, for the 
whereabouts of her pier. 


And of course it followed, as the night 
the day, that she would come back 


every time she went out. Nothing was 
more certain than this. She might limp 
a bit, creak in every joint, groan and 
whine from the bruises some playful 
hurricane had bestowed upon her, and 
even spring a plate or two, but she al- 
ways crept in through the harbor en- 
trance, yawing from side to side of the 
channel like a drunken drummer navi- 
gating the corridor from the smoking- 
room to his state-room some time after 
midnight. The mere fact that she was 
willing to go out was proof she knew she 
could get back. She was that depend- 
able. 

Because the venerable Bristol, for 
many years, had not gone out without 
coming in again, she was what is known 
as a popular vessel in the passenger 
trade. Many people want the kind that 
will get them there and back, even if 
they do ride a little rougher than the 
others. This was the way with the 
Bristol. She got them there, but she 
took them over all the jumps on the way. 

* Man,” said Dr. Jimmie Madigan, 
the doctor on the Bristol, “she’s the 
bumpiest thing on land or sea. I’ve 
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been on the, water for twenty years, and 
I’ve ridden in every kind of contraption 
that floats, from a catamaran to a left-- 

handed trawler, but there’s none of 
them can do the things she does. When 
she gets a bit of a blow on her beam, 
the amount of herself she uncovers is 
positively indecent. She hasn’t any 
more bilge keel than a canoe—not even 
a wrinkle; so she’s as flirty as a cake of 
soap in a bath-tub.”’ 

On this particular day, which gave 
promise of being even dirtier than usual, 
the doctor was standing on the deck 

watching the preparations for departure. 
The winter evening was settling quickly, 
and lights were beginning to break out 
in the office-buildings back of the docks. 
The steady rain beat monotonously on 
the smoke-colored roof of the pier and 
flickered on the surface of the black 
water. Beneath on the pier was a small 
army of glistening umbrellas. The deck 
was sloppy with the tramp of muddy 
boots, and the rail was wet and sticky. 

Undeniably the outlook was discour- 
aging. Dr. Jimmie looked around for 
some one to say it to. The nearest 

erson was a man, and he said it to 
im. The man agreed. 

This was the way the doctor became 
acquainted with Alfred Montague Ath- 
erton Simpson of London. At the mo- 
ment Simpson was wearing his top-coat 
collar over his ears and his cap over his 
eyes. All the doctor learned of him was 
that he was about six feet tall and had 
an English accent. It was not until 
later that he discovered he was a good- 
looking individual, well tailored and well 
disposed. 

When Dr. poate arose the next 
morning and thrust his ruddy face out 
to get the air they were well off-shore 
and driving along in a howling breeze. 
Everywhere were long, dingy seas and 
scudding curtains of sizzling spray, 
through which the Bristol was bravely 
pawing her way. 
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He made his way to tne upper deck 
and found it entirely deserted except for 
a few sailors, busy taking in the last 
shreds of awning. This was the boat 
deck, devoted to life-boats, a space for 
promenading, and a few state-rooms. 

Above was nothing but the gray sky, 
the swaying, staggering masts, and black 
smoke torn to threads and scattered a 
few feet from the stacks; below and 
around, only the tumbling seas, with 
dirty white crests and stinging lashes of 
wind-driven spray. The prow of the ship 
regularly swung up toward the sky, then 
crashed back into the water. Each time 
there was a thump the boat shivered, and 
a sheet of white and green arose and swept 
along the decks with an angry hiss. 
Again and again she climbed, unconquer- 
able, toward the sky, with never a sign 
of exertion, but a sound like the whistle 
of her breath which came from the boil- 
ing in her hawse-holes. 

The door of a state-room opened and 
the Englishman emerged. ‘lhe doctor 
watched him with casual interest. 

On each side of the deck was a row of 
life-boats covered with canvas. There 
was no rail amidships. It was only be- 
tween the boats that the ropes from the 
davits, crossing down to their fastenings 
in the deck, made a sort of guard. 

The Englishman stepped over to one 
of the life-boats, rested his arms upon it, 
and looked over it at the sea. He stood 
there a quarter of an hour, perhaps 
longer. Frequently he gripped his hands 
together until they were white, or took 
off his cap and ran his fingers through 
his hair, or beat the canvas covering 
with his clenched fists. Finally he 
passed his hand over his eyes as if to 
shut out something; then uncertainly, 
almost unconsciously, moved around the 
end of the life-boat. He moved slowly, 
but he kept on moving—and he was 
heading for the sea. 

It was not until he stooped to get 
under a rope that slanted down to the 
deck from the davit above—the last 
thing between him and the water—that 
Dr. Jimmie came to his senses and 
sprang forward. He saw then thax the 
Englishman had put up his hand and 
taken hold of the rope to steady himself, 
and was smiling gently down at the 
clamoring waves at his feet. 
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The roar of the gale and.the rush of 
the water drowned the doctor’s foot- 
steps. He, too, stopped beside the life- 
boat and leaned against it as if gazing 
at the sea. 

“Say!” he called. 

The Englishman 


stiffened, turned 


slowly around, and looked at him. 
“Hungry?” hi 


Dr. Jimmie smiled. 
asked. 

The Englishman did not understand, 
or could not hear above the whistling 
of the wind. Dr. Jimmie saw his lip; 
form the word “What?” 

“Breakfast!” yelled Dr. Jimmie, and 
nodded to him to come. 

The Englishman shot a keen, quick 
glance at him, which he met with bland 
and open countenance, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and began picking his way back. 
The doctor took hold of his arm and 
they breasted the wind together until 
they were inside. 

“You and I will be the only ones in 
for breakfast, probably,” said the doc- 
tor. “We ought to eat it together.” 

They did so. At least they made a 
pretense of eating together. The doctor 
did practically all the eating, certainly 
all the talking, and apparently all the 
thinking. The Englishman tried polite- 
ly to do the listening, but with littk 
success. He gave every appearance of 
being far away, in spirit, or of listening 
for a sound from a great distance; and 
eventually this impression grew so 
strongly on the doctor that he stopped 
speaking, put down his fork, and 
strained his ears for a sound the nature 
of which he could not suspect, but which 
he hoped would clear up something that 
seemed to be developing into a trouble- 
some mystery. The effort was without 
avail. He could make out but few 
sounds, and these were of the most ordi- 
nary character—the rattle of dishes 
from the pantry, the creak of the ship's 
beams, and a subdued clang from 
the distant depths of the ‘engine-room. 
Nothing else. 

The night passed, and the next day. 
As often as he could, the doctor looked 
for the Englishman, to see that he was 
still there. He had a hope that he might 
be called upon professionally to render 
him some aid, but this hope gave no 
sign of realization. 
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The storm grew worse instead of bet- 
ter, and the Bristol lumbered on through 
it like a weary animal floundering 
through a swamp. 

Night came again, and, after seeing 
the Englishman to his state-room, the 
doctor wandered about aimlessly and 
soon retired to read himself to sleep. 
There was none of the customary activ- 
ity about the ship. The passengers were 
in their state-rooms, without thought of 
anything but sleep; the stewards were 
out of sight, about their own business. 
Occasionally a stewardess, with clinking 
glass, passed his door, or the light from 
his window glistened on the streaming 
rubber coat of a sailor on the deck out- 
side. 

He was awakened shortly after mid- 
night by a rap on his door. A steward 
brought the message that the man in 
No. 15 wanted to see him at once. 
The man in No. 15, he knew, was the 
Englishman. It was with a curious 
eagerness that he hurried into some 
clothes and made his way up the heaving 
— to the Englishman’s state-room. 

he door was open, and, it being on 
the sheltered side of the vessel, the room 
waswarm. Asingle small light was burn- 
ing. Where the Englishman lay, in the 
lower berth, he was entirely in the shadow. 
The doctor bent over him and scru- 
tinized his face carefully. The skin was 
pale, the eyes were those of a man in 
agony, the lips quivered, and his hand, 
when he took hold of the sheet to pull 
it up, shook so he could hardly grasp it. 

Dr. Jimmie drew in a long breath and 
stood up. “A bit upset, I should say,” 
he observed. 

“A bit? Oh, my God!” The man in 
the berth smothered his cry by turning 
his face into the pillow and burying it 
under his up-flung arm. 

“Quite a bit,” said the doctor, cheer- 
fully. He turned to close the door. 

“Leave it open,” said the Englishman, 
hoarsely. 

The doctor murmured something 
about the noise outside. 

“T want to hear it,” the other moaned. 

“As you please.” The doctor drew 
up a stool and sat down, steadying him- 
self against the berth. 

he other man raised himself on his 
elbow. “I want to tell you my story,” 


he said, quietly enough, although the 
perspiration was breaking out on his 
face. 

The doctor nodded comprehendingly. 

The Englishman began: 

“T am a naval officer. My family is 
one of the most famous—one of the 
proudest in the empire. I have been in 
the navy for thirteen years and I am 
thirty-two years old. Every year of my 
life since | can remember I have had 
with me a fear—an overshadowing, mer- 
ciless fear—coming from something that 
happened perhaps generations ago—God 
knows what it was; and every year of 
the thirteen I have been in the navy I 
have devoted myself to overcoming it. 
They do not want cowards in the British 
navy,” he added, grimly. 

Again the doctor nodded understand- 

ingly. 
Ten years ago I went over the side 
in a storm in mid-ocean to get a crazy 
sailor when we had one chance in a 
million of getting back. I was the first 
into the boiler-room of the old Hamp- 
shire when an explesion cooked six of 
our men, and the steam peeled the skin 
off me from the neck to the waist. Two 
years ago in the Dardanelles I went 
down and cleared a mine that had fouled 
one of our submarines under the surface, 
when a flick of the finger would have 
touched it off. That doesn’t sound like 
fear, does it?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Of course I forced myself to do those 
things. I admit it was not natural cour- 
age. There is a difference?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You are not sure?” 

“Courage to do big things is always 
forced. I should say—”’ 

ah ad 

“The more the force applied, the 
braver the man.” 

The Englishman was silent at this, as 
if turning it over in his mind. During the 
pause the wind outside rose suddenly to 
a shriek. It slipped its fingers beneath 
the canvas cover of the life-boat just 
outside their open door, tore it loose with 
a crack, and sent it whirling away into 
the mad night. The Englishman sank 
back into his berth. 

“Of course,” he began again, “there 
was a girl. We grew up together, and 
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every year I knew her I cared for her 
more and more. She was a part of my 
life. ‘To take her out of it now would 
be like taking half of my very being. She 
is the daughter of a soldier,” he said, 
simply. 

The gale outside rose to another 
scream. They waited. 

“When it all happened, I was in com- 
mand of a destroyer in the North Sea,” 
said the voice in the berth. ‘“‘We were 
doing general duty, which consisted 
mostly of scouting for submarines, 
watching for disguised raiders, and lend- 
ing a helping hand to neutral merchant- 
men who were uneasy about the chan- 
nel. Not much to do, but we had pretty 
good success, getting a submarine now 
and then. All the time I was conscious 
of that fear hanging over me, and every 
minute of the day, I think, I was trying 
to overcome it. I drove that tin boat 
through the worst gales we had, in 
weather that destroyers usually see only 
from the shelter of their quarters in 
harbor. It was this kind of weather. 

“You know, perhaps, that about three 
months ago the Germans attempted 
another raid on wt East coast. They 
didn’t succeed. Chance had a lot to do 
with it. We had been loafing along by 
ourselves, and had stopped, about two 
hours before daylight, on account of 
engine trouble. We lay there off the 
coast and drifted while we fixed it. It 
was breaking daylight, with a slight mist 
and rising wind, when we finished the 
job and got ready to move on. I had 
just given the signal to the engine-room 
and the course to the wheelman, when I 
saw the dim outline of a big cruiser 
cutting in toward the coast. Soon an- 
other came along, followed by two more. 
The third was of a type unlike anything 
in the British navy. Then I knew what 
it was. I had stumbled, or rather 
drifted, into a raiding party. 

‘The weather promised to be ideal for 
their purpose. Judging by the signs, it 
was going to be hazy, but moderately 
steady for an hour or two, which would 
give them time to fire their shots and 
get away before our ships could be ex- 
pected to get there. Then they were 
bound to get thick weather for the trip 
home. You see, it would be hard for our 
ships to find them, and next to impossi- 


ble to hit them—in a rough sea—even 
if they were located. 

“Our stop to putter with the machin- 
ery changed everything. As soon as | 
was sure who they were I hurried off, 
calling for help. The answer was that it 
was coming with all possible speed. 
Then I had nothing to do but follow and 
locate the enemy, which was easy. 

“They were just getting down to 
work when three of our battle cruisers 
came up. In about ten minutes we were 
in a good-sized scrap—three battle cruis- 
ers and one destroyer against their four 
battle cruisers, and a gale boiling. More 
of our fleet were on the way. 

“The German s turned out and headed 
for home. For three hours we traveled 
side by side, give and take, although by 
that time the sea was so rough no one 
was doing any hitting to speak of. Occa- 
sionally a heavy shower of rain swept 
across us, obscuring everything for a 
time. It was like a game of hide-and- 
seek. We saw the mark and then we 
didn’t. Between shots we slopped along 
blindly through the rain, every eye 
straining for the first glimpse of the tar- 
get. Finally I saw that the last in our 
line—call her the Plymouth—was draw- 
ing the fire of two of the Germans, and 
getting the worst of it. It was my task 
to help her. 

“I had never been in a battle of big 
guns before,” he went on, painfully. 
“Perhaps I should not have been so 
affected by it if 1 had been on one of the 
bigger ships. But to be in a mere shell 
of a boat, as serviceable against a four- 
teen-inch gun as a cigar-box against a 
rifle; to drive it in a gale into a hail of 
shells, on a mission that obviously was 
futile; to know that I was going to take 
scores of men down with me, that we 
had no chance whatever of being picked 
up and saved— 

“The horror of it fastened on me and 
chilled me. My imagination ran away 
with me. As we swung in and headed 
for the last German in the line, stagger- 
ing through the storm and flung hide- 
ously about by every wave, | seemed 
to see—I saw—Her—standing in the 
doorway, saying good-by tome. She was 
crying. She said she wanted me to come 
back. And I was going in there, where 

I knew I never could come back. 
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“The men about me, battered and 
bruised, or ys to their stations by 
sheer strength of arm, were cheering in 


the excitement of Fine into the fight. 


I loved them, but I thought they were 
fools. They were going to die. . . . 

“The thing I remember most dis- 
tinctly was the sound of the wind. Odd, 
perhaps, but true. It seemed to be sing- 
ing a mournful song. It came on me 
suddenly that it was a death-song—that 
it was singing us on our way to our 
doom. You see, I must have been in- 
sane. But I swear to you now I knew 
then, as well as I know now I am alive, 
that it was our death - song. Listen! 
Can you hear it?” 

The doctor looked out the open door 
and listened to the wail of the wind, 
now sobbing, now moaning, rising, fall- 
ing, changing time. The night was fear- 
fully black, and the ship was laboring 
heavily. For one fleeting moment he 
heard a high, wild scream, like the cry 
of many invisible creatures flying by on 
the crest of the gale and tugging at the 
ship as if to tear it apart. Then he 
shook it off and turned back, a trifle un- 
steadily, to the man in the berth 

“With that wind in my ears—that 
hellish death-song — and sick with re- 
bellion and fear, I drove the boat in,” 
went on the voice. “Of course they let 
go at us with everything they had. It 
is hard to hit such a small mark in a gale, 
but it was only a question of time. 

“It came. A big shell hit us aft, took 
away two stacks and tore out most of 
her insides. All but one of her engines. 
And there we were, belching smoke and 
steam from every crack, with pieces 
of blackened flesh on deck under our 
feet, and that damned wind singing, 
going in for more of it. Then from no- 
where came a shower and mercifully 
blotted us from sight. 

“| remember clinging to the rail in the 
whipping rain and drenching spray, 
looking and listening. Except for the 
faint boom of guns at the head of the 
line, miles away, there was no sound but 
the roar of our own draught. We might 
have been alone. The thought came to 
me to run. 

“Out of the murk loomed up the bat- 
tle cruiser, dead ahead. I think my 
mind gave way completely. I know I 


knocked the wheelman down and spun 
the wheel. I wanted to get out of it! 
I wanted to get out of it! 

“We were almost on it. I could even 
make out the men frantically working 
the guns. A shell skimmed the deck. 
We were turning now. I thought we 
were going to miss her. We didn’t! 
Right at the stern, where the plate is 
thinnest, we rammed her. Then I— 
Oh, I had a carnival of madness! | 
knew we were going down. Perhaps the 
big vessel looked safer. I suppose that 
was it. Anyway, I ran forward, where 
our crumpled stem was stuck in her, 
and climbed aboard—like a monkey. 
The destroyer fell away as I leaped. 

“T am telling you the truth. I was 
afraid they con find me. I threw 
off my coat and put on the cap of a dead 
German sailor. I went forward. An 
officer called me in to help the crew in 
one of the big-gun turrets. They were 
desperate. The water was pouring in 
the rent we had made. She was listing 
to starboard—and she was fighting with 
her starboard batteries! Understand? 
They couldn’t make enough elevation. 
I helped. I hauled and sweat with the 
rest of them. 

“In a little while they discovered I 
was a stranger. They attacked me. | 
fought—in.a panic of fear. They were 
exhausted. They fled—those I didn’t 
disable. Imagine it! Of course others 
would have come and made quick work 
of me. 

“But while this was going on the 
rain passed. We were in the clear again, 
and British shells were dropping all 
around. They are good shells. I know 
they are good. One of them bit through 
the deck, which was now on such a slant 
it offered a fair front, tore down into her 
heart, and let go. It was every man for 
himself. I went off when she heeled 
over. By some miracle I was picked up 
when more of our fleet came by.” 

“And what next?” 

“They were good to me. They pre- 
tended they knew nothing of it; though 
some of the men—thne wheelman | 
knocked down, among them — were 
saved, and must have told the truth. 
They sent me away to rest—to Canada, 


* and now to Jamaica. 


“Sometimes I think I’ll brave it out, 
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on the chance they really do not know 
the truth. But when I hear that wind 
as | heard it to-night—as | hear it now 

I live through it all over again, and I 
know that every time it blows like this, 
in the years to come, I'll live through it. 
And then I feel there is nothing for me 
to do but tell them. 

“Do you,” he asked, raising himself 
on his elbow, “know what that means? 
It means shame and ruin. It means a 
stain on a family name that has been 
clear for centuries—a stain that never 
will come off. It means I never shall be 
able to live in an English community. 
In the end, I probably shall have to 
change my name. If I have children— 
which is improbable, because I don’t 
think any woman would be fool enough 
to marry me—they will grow up with the 
keen joy of realizing that they were 
robbed of their birthright because their 
father was a weakling. I can count on 
being a failure all my life. I can count 
on living and dying in obscurity. Do 
you understand what that means?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 

The other fell back into his berth. 
After a while, seeing he was through with 
his story and about to go to sleep from 
exhaustion, the doctor silently left him. 


The next day the storm abated and 


the sun came out. It went down, that 
evening, in a majestic panorama. Great 
slaty clouds, like live monsters of the air, 
floated toward the sun across a deep 
background of pink. From the smoke- 
stacks of the steamer a long ribbon of 
slate-colored smoke unrolled across to 
the sun, bridging the space between the 
vessel and the horizon. Everything— 
smoke, clouds, wind, and even waves— 
headed toward the sun as if drawn by a 
giant magnet. 

The following morning they entered 
the harbor of Kingston. 

The ship had just been made fast, 
and the doctor was standing near the 
gang-plank, when his glance was at- 
tracted by a movement at the land end 
of the pier. He saw the uniforms of 
army and navy officers; then a ship’s 
band, and a squad of soldiers and sail- 
ors. They came smartly down the pier, 


lined up beside the ship, and the band- 


began to play. 
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Looking back, the doctor saw th, 
Englishman standing with a group of 
assengers preparing to leave the ship 
le caught his eye and waved cheerful, 
The Englishman did not smile, nor did 
he seem to notice the salute. He passed 
down to the pier. The officers Racned 
him and surrounded him, shaking his 
hand, and the band continued to play. 
In this manner they left the pier and 
turned up the street. 

Two hours later the doctor, afte: 
pondering the matter at length, sum- 
moned an automobile and sought out 
an army surgeon with whom he was 
acquainted. 

“Yes, | have just left him,” said th 
surgeon. “A most remarkable case of 
physical bravery. Nothing like it in our 
records. First he ran his destroyer in 
to save a battle cruiser, and while in a 
sinking condition rammed a German 
vessel. Then he climbed aboard th 
German and, single-handed, chased the 
gun crew out of the after turret, the 
only one that was in service. Prisoners 
picked up afterward said that when the 
saw him last, just before they jumped, 
he was standing on deck cursing be- 
cause he couldn’t swim over to another 
German cruiser.” 

“He told me something of it on the 
way down,” the Bristol’s doctor said, 
feebly. Then, as something came into 
his mind, “What about the wheelman 
he knocked down?” 

“The man reported he was steering 
to hit the battle cruiser amidships, not 
realizing she had a thick belt there, 
when Simpson pushed him over, took 
the wheel, and held it until the destroyer 
crashed into her at the stern.” 

“Remarkable!” 

“A curious feature of his case,” the 
surgeon added, “is that he thinks, at 
times, he actually was afraid and did 
it all through fear. Under the influence 
of a storm or undue excitement he suf- 
fers keenly. A mere delusion! He will 
get over it, of course, in time. He will 
be better to-morrow, in fact, because 
there’s a girl coming out from England 
on the Athabasca to meet him, and we're 
not going to tell him, and— Oh, let’s 
take a drink to Simpson! 

“*And—to the girl!’ said Dr. Jimmie, 
happily. 
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Adventuring 


BY AMY 
SEHE Pyrenees had been 


t to me from childhood a 
borderland of dreams. 
; 

Yet, with all our stays 
in France, we had never 
crossed the frontier. At 
Re) last the day had come 
on which we were to plunge into our 
adventure—a riding trip to Spain. 

Before the fshabieante of Gavarnie 
were astir we were unbarring the mas- 
sive front door to find our guide, Passet, 
and three restless horses waiting in the 
courtyard. In the dim light the Cirque 
loomed cold and remote above us, 
blurred by morning mist. Our baggage 
for the week, tied into a neat leather 
roll, was fastened on the bay mare, in 
front of Passet’s saddle. Monsieur, bur- 
dened with wraps and kodak, mounted 
the black, while Madame, quite unen- 
cumbered, led the procession astride 
Grisou. 

Through the silent village street we 
clattered, past the church, the mist- 
drenched hay-fields, and up the steep 
zigzag stretching on and on to where it 
met the sky. As we reached the upper 
pastures the rising sun burst through the 
mist barriers, transforming the mead- 
ows. Every grass-blade, trembling 
with dew, became a flashing gem, a 
sparkling sapphire or glowing topaz. 
Above us two eagles soared; below came 
the sound of cow-bells, accenting the 
stillness of the morning. As we went 
higher the only sound was the roaring 
of the gave, which flowed from the hang- 
ing glacier of the Taillon. Rivulets of 
melted snow formed pools, reflecting the 
peaks. Myriads of gentians nodded in 
the wetness. 

At the Port d’Espagne, the dizzy pass, 
just open, now that July had come, the 
snow lay deep. Our horses floundered 
in it, now sinking to their knees, now 
fretting and trying to turn back. At 
last we stood upon the brink, the door- 
way into Spain. Below us lay, vision- 
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like, the fair valleys and distant, dreamy 
ranges. A blast of wind whistled through 
our cleft between the peaks, blowing the 
clouds from France into the dazzling 
sunlight of the Spanish valley, where they 
vanished into nothingness. This first 
impression of Spain stands out most 
vividly in my memory—this far-away 
land, seen from a mountain-top, wrapped 
in silence, haze, and myster 

The hardest part of our de’s ride was 
now before us, the descent to the valley. 
It gives me a twinge even now to think 
of my aching muscles, as we wound our 
way down the apparently bottomless pit. 
Our sure-footed beasts stumbled over 
boulders in the path, stopping now and 
then to survey dubiously a sharp turn 
or deep gully. It was necessary for 
Passet to go ahead, and many a time he 
would dismount and build up the rolling 
stones to give a better foothold. We had 
left the land of the Club Alpin Frangais 
and were hereafter to travel over disused 
mule-paths. Our attention was divided 
between our stony way and the pano- 
rama which lay outspread before us, 
dominated by the Tendefiera, snow- 
tipped, floating in blue haze. 

We were soon sheltered from the north 
wind by the great range. As we dropped 
to the level of the box-brush we could 
feel the heat radiating from the valley, 
and, far below, like tiny dots, see the 
cluster of roofs at Bujaruelo, the dwell- 
ings of the custom-house officers. I re- 
member how the smell of the sun-baked 
box-brush carried me far away to a 
Colonial garden in Pennsylvania, and 
now, as fat will have it, when I wander 
in a formal garden I am transported to 
Bujaruelo in Aragon. 

It was noon when we reached the 
group of houses and dismounted. Walled 
in as we were by towering cliffs and 
crowding underbrush, Gavarnie with its 
snow peaks seemed an unreal memory. 
Several swarthy officers gave us a churly 
“Buenos,” and looked suspiciously at 
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the papers Passet produced, which 
stated our intention of returning at the 
end of the week by the same path and 
with the same horses. Somewhat molli- 
fied, the chief addressed a remark to 
Monsieur which, when translated, 
proved to be a question as to whether we 
were carrying tobacco on our persons. 
Finding it was not the case, he offered 
cigarettes. 

The sun beat down upon our heads, 
not a tree in sight, only glaring white 
cliffs with slides of shale and scrubby 
box-brush. The clicking of grasshop- 
pers and crickets made us realize that 
midsummer had come. We lunched be- 
side the spring until‘routed by flocks to 
be watered on their way to the upper 
pastures. We were surrounded by a 
jostling, bleating throng and a confusion 
of bells. The shepherds wore the cos- 


tume of Aragon—making us feel very 
drab in our plain homespuns—the rich, 
brown-velvet vest and slashed knee- 
breeches; the wide, purple sash, pale- 
blue stockings, sandals, and sombrero, 
worn with amazing grace. 

We mounted again, armed with box 


switches, for our horses were beset with 
flies. My gray was the victim of the 
green-heads. I remember the afternoon 
as a series of kicks and plunges, imperil- 
ing my seat, astride my slippery saddle. 

The trail led beside the Rio Ara, till, 
zigzagging through the brush, we found 
ourselves in what might have been a 
cahon of the Rockies. The mountain 
walls were of red sandstone. The 
primeval forest stretched away to the 
distant Circo de Cotatuero. This is the 
Valley of Arazas, untouched by man, 
almost unvisited. Giant yellow pines 
lay below us as we wound our way 
through firs up into the heart of the 
valley. Here, in a clearing, stands a tiny 
whitewashed inn. Its upper story boasts 
four cell-like bedrooms. Two give upon 
the rio, two upon the Circo de Cotatu- 
ero. We gazed upon its glowing cliffs. 
Our thoughts flew, as the crow flies, 
over its crest to where, due north, the 
Cirque de Gavarnie lies, deep in eternal 
snows. 

The Casa de Olivan exists for moun- 
taineers hardy enough to scale the 
Cirque, making the descent into the 
Valley of Arazas. Here we dined at a 


table on the grass, the sun, a ball of fire. 
behind the pine-tops. Dolores served us 
with trout, fresh from the Ara, and a 
sweet omelet. Our horses rolled and 
browsed in ‘the long grass. Passet sat 
on the bench at the inn door, drinking 
from his outre, raised arm-high above his 
head, while, one by one, the stars bright- 
ened. Now and then he would burst into 
snatches of wild song, of legendary meet- 
ings with the Saracens, of airs learned 
in the Basque country —his fine old 
weathered face lost in memory. As the 
Northern Cross swung up over the Circo 
we heard a breaking of underbrush, and 
two men laden with packs and picks 
loomed out of the darkness. They had 
made the descent from France, a moun- 
taineer with guide from Cauterets. After 
we had laid our tired selves upon our 
beds we heard the voices of Passet and 
the guide talking far into the night. 

Our breakfast consisted of the inev- 
itable Spanish chocolate, strong with 
cinnamon, thick as custard. We ladled 
it out of the coffee-cup, longing for a 
roll, but only sweet cakes appeared. The 
room was lined with photographs of 
famous climbers and huntsmen with 
their trophies. On one side of the red- 
clothed table stood a stuffed izard, the 
chamois of the Pyrenees; on the other, 
a lifelike bouquetin. Like the reindeer, 
his distant cousin, the bouquetin is dis- 
appearing. The Valley of Arazas is his 
last stronghold. 

We walked far up the valley to where 
the rio springs from the Cascada de 
Cotatuero. We lost ourselves in an 
enchanted forest of beeches, centuries 
old, with gnarled roots and moss-grown 
trunks. Coming suddenly into the open, 
we found ourselves where a winter's 
avalanche had cut a wide swath through 
the firs. They lay uprooted, with 
whitened stems, while, temptingly bright 
in the sunlight, wild strawberries clus- 
tered, unseen save by the birds. Here, 
too, dow ny bluebells were nodding, and 
Passet scrambled for edelweiss, growing 
on dizzy ledges. ‘“‘Who knows,” he 
called to us, “how many izards up there 
are watching us?” 


Torla!—how many months the name 
had been upon our lips. At last its 
brown roofs and walls rose before us, 
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ruddy in the warm light of the setting 
sun, its narrow slits of windows glitter- 
ing as if afire. We could see the bells 
ringing in the massive belfry, as if in 
welcome, and coming down the steep, 
cobbled street a lean priest riding a don- 
key. We paused upon the 
stone bridge spanning the 
Ara, almost afraid to look 
again for fear the vision 
would disappear as magi- 
cally as it had come. Not 
even the hill towns of Italy 
have ever seemed to me so 
full of charm, so enveloped 
in the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, as this little town 
upon a hill in Aragon. Shut 
off from all our modern 
life by the unchanging 
hills, its customs vary 
little from century to cen- 
tury. Its fortress and forti- 
fied convent are crumbling 
away, and there remains 
only the Casa de Viu, with 
but a fading shadow of its 
former splendor. Here, 
according to the old tra- 
dition, the traveler is al- 
ways welcome and is en- 
tertained by the Marqués. 
But now, alas, for the 
pride of other years! the 
visitor leaves gold behind 
him—a poor, mean way we 
moderns have, for how can 
one pay for hospitality? 
Our horses’ hoofs re- 
sounded through the nar- 


row street, where cloaked THE 


figures lurked in dark, 
mysterious recesses. Lat- 
tices opened, and wrinkled faces peered 
out to see the cause of the unwonted 
disturbance. At a sudden turn we came 
upon the archway on which is carved the 
blazon of the Viu, the star and bell. 
We knocked upon the portal. It was 
opened by Ramon, the brother of the 
Marqués. Facing us across the patio 
was the seventeenth-century palace of 
the Viu, with balconies and grills of 
richly wrought iron; to our left the wood- 
en gallery opened out from the kitchens 
and servants’ quarters; the family chapel 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—15 
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adjoined the archway; while the stables 
completed the square. We were led up 
the worn stone stairway, with ancient 
carved balusters, and into the baronial 


hall. 


Here the Marqués greeted us. He 


je 


s\n 


~ 


TRAIL LED BY GLARING WHITE CLIFFS 
AND SCRUBBY BOX-BRUSH 


was a loosely built young man, with the 
high brow and fine, straight nose of 
Aragon, but with puzzled eyes, which 
seemed to ask why life should be so 
cruel. He was one of the few in Torla 
who had discarded the native dress and 
who wore instead shapeless corduroys. 
He was the only one who could chat 
with us in French. Life was monotonous, 
he told us; rarely did he see a stranger. 
Hearing that we had come from Amer- 
ica, he said that many young men from 
Torla had gone there to make a living 
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to South America. He no longer kept 
sheep, for he could not afford shepherds; 
two men could watch his herd of mules. 

Our eyes wandered about the shadowy 
hall, whose painted walls showed scenes 
of prowess, of knights and ladies and 
trysts of long ago. The colors were faded 
and dim, the plaster cracked and 
chipped. Armoires of carved wood were 
set into the wall, rich in dull reds and 
gold. These 
had been 
brought over 
the mountains 
centuries ago, 
on muleback, 
of course, as 
Torla, even 
to-day, lies 
many miles 
from a road 
and a day’s 
ride from the 
railway. The 
Marqués 
showed us 
straight-back- 
ed arm-chairs 
covered with 
frayed tapes- 
try, the rungs 
time-worn. 
He opened a 
chest and 
drew forth 
brocades such 
as I shall 
never see 
again. Crim- 
sons and saf- 
frons, Oriental 
blues, they lay 
before us in a 
shimmering 
pile; costumes 
of the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury, worn at court by members of his 
family; velvet cloaks, lacy mantillas. 
In the year 1128, he showed us on the 
family tree, which hung upon the wall, 
Alphonso II., King of Aragon, had en- 
nobled Jaime de Viu, Governor of Cata- 
lonia. Up to the present century the 
family had abounded with ambassadors, 
generals, and prelates. Those good old 
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days had gone, alas! Shut off from the 
lowland by the barrier of the mountains 
in former times its strength, with 
passes easily guarded—Torla had be 
come isolated, almost deserted. Stil] 
was the Marqués loyal to his king, whom 
he had never seen, but whose portrait 
hung upon the wall. 
With all this splendor was a truly 
medieval squalor. We were awakened 
at night by 
the gnawing of 
rats, despite 
the fact that 
the cats, fight- 
ing among 
themselves, 
made the 
night hideous. 
We had come 
upon a fam- 
ily of kittens 
under one of 
the exqui- 
sitely inlaid 
bedsteads, 
the mother cat 
clawing the 
lace-edged 
sheets. Our 
room was next 
the stables, 
and, to judge 
by the pawing 
and stamping, 
the horses 
were a_ rest- 
less as our- 
selves. The 
patioswarmed 
with chickens, 
the cocks pro- 
claiming the 
coming dawn. 
Our joy was 
great when 
the sun rose, 
of sunlight through 


TORLA 


throwing patches 
the latticed door leading to our balcony. 
The Marqués was already in the garden 
with the Donia Rosario and their little 


son. They were gathering roses which 
I was to find piled upon my plate, glori- 
fying the chocolate and_lady-fingers. 
The hopes of the family centered on 
the little Angelico. He was to redeem 
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their fallen fortunes, how one knew not. 

All their possessions they would keep for 

him. They would hope against hope. 
The country around Torla seemed to 

us the very counterpart of a Velasquez 

background. The little patchwork felds 

and spindling trees belonged on the can- 

vas of an old 

Spanish master. 

We thought of 

this as we met 

thousands of 

sheep coming up 

the steep street 

from the open 

country. Their 

owner, a severe 

man, dressed in 

black velvet and 

wide sombrero, 

was watching the 

shepherds as 

they counted the 

flocks. When a 

hundred sheep 

had passed, they 


would bar the way 
with a pole and 
put a red mark on 


the wall. Then a 
hundred more 
would shoulder 
their way by, 
frightened and 
bleating. The 
owner, so Passet 
told us, was the 
richest man in the 
valley. 

We walked 
along the cobbled 
mule-path to Bro- 
to, where is the 
nearest highway. 
Though larger 
and less romantic 
than Torla, Broto 
is finely placed 
where the Ara 
widens. On the 
bridge of many arches we met a drover. 
His blouse was tucked into his purple 
sash and he was leading a train of pack- 
mules. Their brass nosepieces glittered 
in the sunlight, their red tassels bobbing 
merrily. The drover showed us that, by 
pulling on his rope, the curblike bit 
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would tighten on any mule which lagged 

behind. He had come from Huesca, 

twelve hours away, with merchandise, 

and was returning with barrels of red 

wine. 

We stopped at the one shop of the 

town, where we were first offered a 
liqueur of aniseed, 
and then proceed- 
ed to make our 
purchases, some 
plaid foulard 
handkerchiefs 
from Barcelona. 
An olive - skinned 
girl sat sewing at 
a window above 
the shop, where, 
at the iron grill, 
tub of pink carna- 
tions bloomed. | 
remember how, 
when I smiled up 
at her, she tossed 
me the prettiest 
with the grace of 
a Carmen. But 
what I shall rever 
forget — in these 
days when the 
morning mail 
brings a post-card 
from the Taj Ma- 
hal or the Great 
“Wall of China—is 
that in Broto the 
tarjeta postal is not 
to be found. 


It was but aw 

revoir which we 

bade to Torla, as 

we started in the 

early morning for 

Biescas, en route 

for Jaca. A mist 

of pearls lay on 

vit the ripening 
crops. ‘The hon- 

eyed fragrance of 

alfalfa was wafted up to us. We rode 
between stone walls over which trailed 
wild sweet-peas and snapdragons. The 
blue blossoms of the lin brightened the 
tangled hedges. From time to time we 
passed a wayside shrine, a niche in a 
gaily plastered wall with arched roof 
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built to shelter from the sun or storm. 
We looked down between the poplars, 
which cast long shadows across our path, 
upon the town of Broto. The hillsides 
were sprinkled with villages, each with 
its parish church, each, we knew, with 
the same cobbled streets and congested 
houses. Never did we see a farm-house. 
We pondered on the 
strangely gregarious 
Spaniard, who, after a 
day spent in his helds, 
will return to the town 
to sing away the night. 

We forded many 

streams, we crossed a 
plateau where mules 
were grazing and where 
Grisou, feeling as fresh 
as the morning, would 
gallop off with them, 
carrying me an unwill- 
ing passenger. To reach 
our destination we had 
to mount steeply to the 
wind-swept Col de 
Cotefablo, whence we 
spied the red-tiled roofs 
of the too sophisticated 
Biescas. 

The town of Biescas 
seemed to exist for the 
purpose of being a start- 
ing-point for the Baths 
of Panticosa. The dili- 
gencia will take one 
thither or, by special ar- 
rangement, southward 
to Jaca. We had 
planned to do the latter, leaving our 
horses at the Gran Casa de Huespedes. 
Great was our relief, when we saw 
the place, that our stay was to be a 
short one. Our approach was greeted 
by clamorous small boys, the purport of 
whose remarks was, “She wears trou- 
sers ’’—a trifle disconcerting to one at- 
tired in divided skirt, supposedly above 
reproach 

The inn was a clatter of tongues, a 
buzzing of flies, drowned by a strident 
phonograph. We sat outside at the café 
and ordered a tortilla. Awnings shel ered 
us from the noonday sun. ‘The dust lay 
heavy upon the road, where mules 
stamped and dogs panted in the heat. 
Our meal was served by a languid, pow- 
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dered girl, so different from the ruddy 
peasants we had left in France. Ws 
longed for a breeze, even a breath of ait 
to blow the cheap lace curtains or the 
awning at the door. 

We watched the four mules being har- 
nessed for our drive to Jaca. The 
diligencia had the rounded roof of ; 
prairie - schooner, Sined 
with flowered carpet. 
The driver mounted. 
We were beckoned to 
the front seat, which we 
shared with a dapper 
voung officer with the 
face of a boy and the 
strut of a bantam. He 
looked amazingly cool 
and clean in his white, 
striped uniform. His 
self-possession was per- 
fect. He smoked ciga- 
rettes in our faces with 
utter unconsciousness 
He offered to share his 
lunch, which reeked of 
evil-smelling cheese. 
Krom time to time he 
would call out to Passet 
and several soldiers who 
were closely packed in- 
side. Mile after mile 
the mules trotted along 
the hot, dusty highway 
to the cracking of the 
whip and the cheery 
jingling of bells, which 
made a rhythmic ac- 
companiment to the 
songs of the soldiers. ‘They improvised, 
as we went along, now singing of the 
houses we passed, now of men or of 
mules, but always ending with the same 
spontaneous “Tra-la-la-la!’ As the 
afternoon wore on their voices grew 
hoarser. Finally the song died away, 
smothered by clouds of dust. 


As one approaches Jaca the arid, 
parched plains are broken by mesa- 


like cliffs. Then comes a stretch of bar- 
ren country in which lies Jaca, encircled 
by its medieval walls. We had pictured 
it, | know not why, as another hill town, 
but our chief impression of Jaca was 
the flatness of the dusty plain, the bare 
squatness of the massive brown walls. 
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The fortifications are quite intact, and, 
unlike so many other walled towns, 
Jaca has not outgrown its boundaries, so 
that it still gives out an impression of 
compact completeness. 

Our inn was typically Spanish—the 
only foreign note was the presence at the 
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table d’héte of two lank, fair-haired 
English youths, traveling afoot with 
their Belloc. The propietario was amazed 
to hear that we had come from “Gavar- 
nia.” “You have great courage, 
Sefiora,” he kept repeating — “great 
courage.” 

Early in the morning the Plaza del 
Mercado, which skirts the cathedral, 
was ateem with life—for this was mar- 
ket-day. Two-wheeled carts, with roofs 
projecting over the drivers’ seats, came 
clattering in from the country, laden 
with fruits and vegetables. In spite of 
the drought the plums and apricots were 
of a juicy lusciousness to be appreciated 


only in a dry land. The piles of ripe 
tomatoes were a feast for the eye. Many 
trains of mules, with dust-laden bundles 
of red-checked cloth, gathered about the 
arcades, where the harness-makers dis- 
played their wares—such unbelievabk 
trappings, such fantasies in_ brass- 
studded leather. All the hues 
of the rainbow were there, a 
pompon or tassel to suit every 
taste, bells which to our North- 
ern minds suggested snow- 
storms, breeching-straps with 
fringes of white hair. Above 
the turmoil of the bells and 
stamping hoofs, the horn of the 


baker’s boy, rose the voices of 


the teamsters — bargaining, 
bargaining, always bargaining. 
Soldiers watered their oddly 
shaved mules at the fountain. 

While we watched the bus- 
tling crowds, the hours flitted 
by, marked by the relentless 
dial upon the wall of the cathe- 
dral. Noiseless, black-gowned 
priests crossed the plaza from 
time to time, and a silence fell 
upon us as their shadows 
passed. Thoughts of the In- 
quisition stirred within us. We 
entered the cathedral by the 
small, flapping door, and in 
the chilling dampness were 
confronted by the sumptuous 
beauty of the interior. ‘The 
high altar was ablaze with can- 
dles. Voices chanted the mass, 
incense rose tothe lofty crimson 
hangings. The side chapels, 
richly carved, flickering with 
candles, were a wealth of black and gold. 

In the cathedral is the shrine of Santa 
Osario. The image of her head and 
crown is guarded here, while the jeweled 
collar and body are kept near by at a 
chapel on a hill. Once every year, on 
the fiesta of San Juan-Baptiste, the box 
is carried out from the cathedral, amid 
jubilation and thanksgiving, and the 
completed statue on the hilltop is ex- 
posed to the gaze of the faithful. There 
are throngs of pilgrims, who come from 
all Aragon to worship and be cured of 
ailments. Passet told us that when he 
was a lad of fourteen his mother brought 
him all the weary way from France to 
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ADVENTURING 
be cured of arfever. “And,” he added, 


“the fever left me after twenty years.” 


Our faces once more to the mountains, 
the walls of Jaca behind us, we met many 
herds on their way to the cattle-fair. 
The stunted red cows and thin-ribbed, 
sharp-faced pigs showed the effects of 
the poor pastures. The lack of shade on 
the highway and in the fields made us 
realize the importance oy the forestry 
station we passed before entering Biés- 
cas. All too late the Spaniards are 
awakening to the need of saving their 
crumbling hills from utter devastation. 

Mounted again on our horses and in 
the face of lowering storm-clouds, we 
started on our return to Torla. Be- 
fore we reached the Col the hurricane 
was upon us. Branches crashed across 
our path. Lightning blindéd us and ter- 
ried our horses. Billowy mountains of 
blackness rose from the horizon. The 
sky grew livid. Below us lay the village 
of Linas, but, before we could reach it, 
the cloudburst was upon us. A deluge 
of water swept down our path. We 
urged our horses to the steep descent. 
At last we came to a barn, where we took 
refuge, crowded in with laborers and 
cattle. When the worst was over, a 
steady little rain pattered on the leaves. 
Occasional branches, hanging across our 
path, showered their drops as we brushed 
them. We rode on in the growing dark- 
ness toward the distant lights of Torla. 

Every house in Torla possesses a 
round chimney, rising comfortably above 
its slatelike, stone roof. It was toward 
the largest and most hospitable chimney 
that we made our way. When, with 
swinging lantern, the Marqués came 
across the patioto welcome us, the feeling 
of home-coming was complete. We were 
taken at once to the kitchen, where 
savory smells of supper greeted us. A 
young fowl was spluttering on the spit. 
Our wet clothes were soon shaken and 
hanging in the chimney. We sat there, 
too, with the family gathered about to 
hear our adventures. Never have I seen 
so roomy a chimney. There were 
benches and chairs under its sheltering 
dome, black with the soot of ages, and 
a large, tiled oven, while the tall and- 
irons held bars for a score of fowls. We 
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spent the evening beside the roaring fire. 
he candles burned low in their sockets 
and pine knots gave a flaring light. 

The Marqués took down his guitar. 
I can see him now, leaning back on the 
chimney-seat, playing the jota—the na- 
tive dance of Aragon. He was surprised 
that we were not familiar with it, and 
told four of the domestics to dance. 
The girls in their short, round, peasant 
skirts, their gold ear-rings bobbing, went 
through their steps as solemnly as the 
loose-jointed lads, with stolid, wooden 
faces, and ears protruding like some 
Eastern Buddha. When the Marqués 
sang the chorus in his rich, melancholy 
barytone, his little daughter said that she 
would show us. Black hair flying, slip- 

ered feet twinkling, she circled about 
les uncle, who danced with her, snap- 
ping her fingers above her head and 
abandoning herself to the rhythm of the 
dance. If, the Marqués said, we could 
but visit Torla on the fiesta of El Pilar, 
on October 12th! Then it was that the 
town itself would be en féte, with danc- 
ing in the streets. In the evening the 
Marqués would gather about him all his 
friends from the countryside, his sister 
who had married a wealthy land-owner, 
all the relations, and they would dance 
in the great hall until sunrise. 

It wrenched our hearts to leave the 
Casa de Viu. The Marqués watched us 
as we rode away. We looked back to see 
him standing motionless under the tablet 
which bore the inscription: 


Juan-Baptiste 
De Viu 
Ano 
1689 


Thus it was that we left Torla. Our 
midsummer was over. The time had 
come to bid good-by to Aragon. We 
rode to Bujaruelo and mounted once 
more to the Port d’ Espagne. As we 
reached the watershed we turned for a 
last farewell. A slender moon hung over 
the Tendenera, but, as if to make the 
parting easier, the distant call of a 
shepherd lad canie up to us from France. 
For the first time we understood the 
meaning of the charmed words, Les 
Pyrénées, Los Pirineos. 





Grammar, the Bane of Boyhood 
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NCE upon a time there 

was a little boy, as the 

, story-books say. He 

was servant to a harsh 

4 taskmaster who did him 

pharm. It was not 

: S) intentional harm, but 
the tackeaneter’s reasoning powers were 
atrophied, so that he blundered forward 
with old momentum rather than with 
new initiative. Every day he ill-used 
the little boy, who was his slave, trod 
upon his faculties, misled and_ per- 
plexed him; and the victim was power- 
less to protest. Now that the little boy 
is a grown man, and free, his thoughts 
often revert to that former state of 
slavery, and the rancor rises in his soul 
He longs for 


as bitter as ever it was. 
the pen and tongue of a Cicero, a Junius, 
or a Dickens, with which to shape with- 
ering invective or revealing caricature. 
Such a confession of animus might 
properly shake the reader’s confidence, 
if the writer's earnestness were not a 


reasonable proof of his honesty. At his 
side is another little chap assigned by 
certain melancholy Powers to the same 
bewildering enslavement, unless the God 
of Progress intervenes. I would save 
him, if I might, from Grammar, the 
bane of my own boyhood. 

This attempt at constructive criti- 
cism, then, is inspired not by any per- 
sonal experience as a teacher, but rather 
by the recollections of one small child 
who was the victim of certain traditional 
methods of teaching the use of English. 
As a grown-up small boy, even as a 
grown-up small girl, | make my asser- 
tions—for there is, after all, very little 
sex in the mental equipment of a child. 

The lad that I remember did not deal 
with theories. He learned almost wholly 
by practice. In his mental processes he 
went directly toward his desires. Morali- 
zations and abstractions come with age, 


and his little mind had no place f 
them. He found the world full of nev 
things. His time was taken up with 
discoveries of new objects. 

For you and me the recurring phe 
nomena of life are nearly all found out 
Our discoveries are generally new theo- 
ries, new philosophies, and new mora! 
to be drawn from everyday events 
That child had little time to formulat: 
cheories for’ himself, and considerat: 
Mother Nature had not yet equipped his 
mind for the ready-made deductions of 
others. In this characteristic he did not 
differ from the average children of his 
day, or of any other day, for that mat- 
ter. In a paper published nearly twenty 
years ago, Prof. G. T. W. Patrick stated 
the matter very clearly. “‘It is a well 
known fact,” he wrote, “that a child’s 
powers, whether physical or mental, 
ripen in a certain rather definite order. 
There is, for instance, a certain time in 
the life of the infant when the moto: 
mechanism of the legs ripens, befor: 
which the child cannot be taught to 
walk, while after that time he cannot 
be kept from walking. Again, at the 
age of seven, for instance, there is 4 
mental readiness for some things and 
an unreadiness for others. The brain is 
then very impressionable and retentive. 
and a store of useful material, both mo 
tor and sensory, may be permanently 
acquired with great economy of effort 
The i imagination is active, and the child 
loves to listen to narration, whethe: 
historical or mythical, which plays with- 
out effort of his will upon his relatively 
small store of memory images. The 
powers of analysis, comparison, and 
abstraction are little developed, and th« 
child has only a limited ability to detect 
mathematical or logical relations. | h« 
power of voluntary attention is slight, 
and can be exerted for only a short time. 
All this may be stated physiologically 
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by saying that the brain activity is 
sensory and motor, but not central. The 
sensory- and motor mechanism has 
ripened, but not the associative. The 
brain is hardly more than a receiving, 
recording, and reacting apparatus.” 

If you follow this sympathetically, 
you will agree that it points out, for one 
thing, the underlying weakness of the 
old - fashioned Sunday - school. It de- 
voted itself to an effort to teach small 
children the deductions of theology while 
their minds were not yet equipped for 
such things. The struggle to bring to- 
gether the practical mind of the child 
and the abstractions of religious thought 
by means, usually, of untrained teach- 
ers, led to all sorts of impasses. 

The little boy of my recollection 
labored each Sunday for a very brief 
period, with the aid of a_ perplexed 
teacher, to discover the moral in such 
stories as that of the fatted calf which 
was prepared for the wicked and not for 
the good brother; or of the smug Jacob 
who triumphed over Esau. ‘The be- 
clouded mentality of that youngster 
during the Sunday-school hour led him 
to seize and cling to certain abstract 
answers that he hoped might fit all 
abstract questions. 

“What are we to learn from the lesson 
to-day?” said the teacher. 

“To be good,” said the small boy. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said the teacher, 
with a certain embarrassment, “but 
what else are we to learn?’ And the 
small boy found himself lost in the fog. 
His one safe answer had proved insufh- 
cient. 

Abstract morals meant nothing to 
him. “Do not lie,” said his elders, and 
yet he was lying every day, even to his 
sweetly understanding mother, who 
would listen smilingly when he told of 
his encounter with a rhinoceros on the 
way home. A lie meant nothing definite 
enough. He had never met a Lie as he 
went upon his way. He could under- 
stand it if he was told that he should not 
say to a playmate that his one-bladed 
knife, which he desired to swap “sight 
unseen,” had two blades. He was fully 
old enough to understand the wrong of 
that; but that was not an abstraction. 

I have wandered from my path to 
emphasize a particular idea. The little 


boy of my recollection never met a Lie 
among the objects that daily aroused 
anew his wonder and interest, or a 
Sacrifice or a Faith or a Contrition, and 
he was far less likely, when glancing out 
of the school-room window into the 
happy land of reality, to see a Verb or an 
Adjective or a Participial Construction 
flying through the air or disporting 
itself upon the grass. He did not see a 
Least Common Multiple perching upon 
a branch of the neighboring tree, nor a 
Highest Common Denominator lurking 
behind the hedge. 

It is interesting to note that arith- 
metic teachers in good elementary 
schools all over the land have been wip- 
ing from the slate these confusing ab- 
stractions; they are even doing away 
with the use of large numbers, on the 
theory that a small boy can imagine 
101, and apply it to concrete things, 
but he cannot comprehend as an actu- 
ality 7,756,821; they have found that 
the principles of arithmetic may be mas- 
tered more quickly and thoroughly by 
means of comprehendible numbers than 
by means of incomprehendible ones. 
Ts while arithmetic teachers have been 
doing away with these things, strange 
to say, teachers of English and ele- 
mentary text-books on the art of com- 
position still hold to abstractions even 
less justifiable, until little brains have 
addled in their little pates, and children 
have been driven even to physical re- 
volt at the thought of “grammar.” 

Any form of self-expression is an art, 
not a science. It has no scientific rules 
of procedure. Much time has been 
wasted on the teaching of “composi- 
tion” by theory. For theoretical pur- 
poses a system of nomenclature has been 
utilized relating first to parts of speech, 
and then to exposition, argumentation, 
narration, and the like; and finished 
products have been dissected as scien- 
tifically as possible and then recon- 
structed by means of such arbitrary 
divisions. It is safe to say that as a 
result much of our class-room teaching 
of written composition has done little 
good and often considerable harm. 

Those who work with college students 
in the field of written composition are 
frequently heard to assert that the 
secondary school failed to do its part 
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when their pupils were under its care; 
and, in turn, high-school teachers uni- 
versally insist that they are handi- 
capped by the failure of the lower 
grades to provide this same instruction. 
It is probable that in all of these 
stages there are various errors in method, 
rather than one general fault prevailing 
throughout. Yet I confidently believe 
that the abolition of slavery to “‘gram- 
mar” in the earliest years would result 
in vastly greater strength all along the 
road. 

“But,” said a teacher only yesterday 
—a woman occupying the position of 
assistant principal in a large elementary 
school-—‘how are my pupils to study 
Latin later on if they have not learned 
English by the grammatical method?” 
In other words, if my baby does not 
learn to walk by means of a balancing- 
rod along a crack in the floor, how can 
I teach him later im life to advance on 
the tight-rope? 

Here is a curious thing to contemplate: 
rules of technical grammar which are 
necessary for the mastery of Latin, be- 
cause it is a dead language of fixed 
regularity, are not taught in Latin, 
but in English. Yet rules of technical 
grammar, which so many elementary 
text-books claim are essential to a child’s 
mastery of English, are taught to the 
child in Epglish—profound English, at 
that—on the assumption that he al- 
ready has a fair control of the language 
they pretend to teach. Let me quote 
at random from the latest edition of a 
widely used text-book in composition, 
and from a chapter intended for children 
approximately eleven years old: 

‘A combination of words performing 
a distinct office in a sentence, and having 
a subject and a predicate, is a clause. A 
clause that expresses the leading or prin- 
cipal thought of a sentence is an inde- 
pendent or principal clause; as, If our 
cause is just, we shall succeed. A clause 
that depends upon some other part of 
the sentence for its full meaning is a 
dependent or subordinate clause; as, 
If our cause is just, we shall succeed. 


Copy the following sentences, and draw 
lines under the dependent clauses,”’ etc., 
etc. 

If my little boy can grasp and wield 
that, he already knows English pretty 


well without it. What, then, is he to do 
with it? It will not lead him to bette: 
forms of expression in his composition. 
It will not strengthen his vocabulary 
He will not hark back to it in future 
years in order to determine whether h¢ 
is expressing himself according to th: 
best standards. Moreover, he did not 
suffer from the lack of it when he mas- 
tered the elementary forms of oral ex- 
pression outside of the class-room. 

Is it not safe to assert that a class- 
room where such text-book materia! 
dominates the method of instruction 
has done and can do nothing for him? 
He steps from the oral work of his own 
home and playground, where he is ac- 
quiring by absorption and imitation such 
English as he finds there for daily use, 
into the school-room atmosphere of un- 
reality and abstraction, finding nothing 
there to win his interest or to make him 
feel that “English” is a vital thing. 

Listen to a phrase from the preface 
of that same text-book: ‘This book 
provides for three years’ work, and is 
intended for pupils who are beginning to 
write English. The leading aims of the 
work are to develop the child’s power of 
thought, to aid him in forming habits 
of correct expression, and to give him a 
taste for good literature. By means 
of simple exercises in dictation, repro- 
duction, narration, and description, he 
is given varied practice in using the 
same fact again and again.” (The italics 
are mine.) 

Heaven help the poor little chap! It 
may be well enough for him to assert sol- 
emnly once in his class exercise that, if his 
cause is just, he will succeed, but if he 
is to use the same fact again and again 
to demonstrate the various technical 
terms involved in his class-room drill, it 
is possible that his thoughts may wan- 
der. Mine did. 

But let us not attempt to prove the 
case by one particular text-book. A 
formidable array lies before me on my 
table, andthe very sight of them seems 
to draw me back into boyhood’s class- 
room atmosphere where book and teach- 
er were arrayed against me in a seven 
years’ war. Again at random, from a 
chapter intended for children approxi- 
mately eleven years old, this time from 

book written by two distinguished 
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college professors: “The copula some- 
times ties together the subject and a 
noun or pronoun which explains the 
subject, as in the sentence, John is my 
brother. The noun following the copula 
in the predicate is called a predicate 
noun. Find the predicate noun in each 
of the following sentences. Name the 
parts of each sentence.” 

Here are a few of the “following 
sentences”: 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

The child is father of the man. 

The trees are Indian princes. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. 

The virtue of prosperity is temperance, 
the virtue of adversity is fortitude. 


Eleven years old! And, by the way, 
this “copula” has an unfamiliar sound. 
Can it be that new terms are springing 
in this day and generation full panoplied 
from the head of some pedagogical Jove? 

From another book, and again abso- 
lutely at random: “If you observe close- 
ly, you will notice that the complements 
you supplied in the last exercise are of 
two kinds: 1. Complements that name 
the subject or describe it by denoting 
some quality or attribute of it; as, 
The first President was Washington. 
The complement, Washington, names 
the subject. The earth is round. Round 
denotes an attribute of the earth. 
2. Complements that name the object 
which receives the action performed by 
the subject and expressed by the verb; 
as, The Romans built ships. Ships is the 
object that receives the action per- 
formed by the subject, Romans, and ex- 
pressed by the verb, built. . . . In the 
twenty-five sentences of the preceding 
exercise you were required to supply 
twenty complements. Write these com- 
plements in two columns, placing in the 
hrst all those naming the object that 
receives the action expressed by the 
verb. . . . The attribute complement 
completes the predicate by naming or 
describing the subject. An object com- 
plement completes the predicate by 
naming that which receives the action 
expressed by the verb.” 

| beg you to read that last selection 
once more, aloud if you please, and then 
clear the atmosphere by reciting: 


"Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe. 


One or another of the books quoted 
above is being used -in this country by 
vast numbers of children from nine to 
fourteen years old. True, they survive. 
They even pass examinations in it. 


And hast thou slain the Jabberwock? 
Come to my arms, my beamish bo/. 
» m) 


But they do not go to high school and 
thence to college with ability to write 
good English. 

What shall we do with this thing 
called grammar? It is an abstract sci- 
ence, highly technical, however it may 
be tempered for forcing into the minds 
of ten-year-olds, and it is afflicted with a 
terminology as obscure and meaningless 
to the young as would be that in the 
pharmacopeeia. Of course, there is men- 
tal discipline to be gained from close 
application to the study of it, but let us 
use it, then, frankly for that purpose, 
and not persuade inexperienced or in- 
competent young school-teachers in our 
training-schools that it is a means to 
the attainment of oral and written ex- 
pression in English. 

“How,” says my assistant principal, 
“shall we teach our pupils Latin without 
it?’ Why should we attempt to do so? 
I yield to none in my respect for the 
study of Latin. It is in connection with 
that study that technical grammar, its 
rules and its terminology, may be first 
brought into use. English has always 
been mastered without it, or, may I say, 
in spite of it, and its distinctions and 
terms will have more meaning and 
arouse more interest to a student in 
high school, or even in college, if he 
meets them there for the first time. 

“Would you be inconvenienced,” | 
asked a Latin teacher in a public high 
school of New York City,—that city 
whose elementary schools have been so 
notoriously enslaved in this field, “if 
your pupils came to you with no knowl- 
edge whatever of the terms and defini- 
tionsof Englishgrammar?” ‘The question 
in such extreme form was apparently 
new to her, and she answered it thought- 
fully: “No, I would not. The technical 
grammar that our pupils need has to be 
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taught to them all over again after they 
come to us. Either they have forgotten 
all they ever learned or else they cannot 
apply it.” 

if they did not apply to English this 
strange gibberish that was thrust upon 
them in their elementary years, should 
they be expected to set it reverently aside 
for application to Latin later on? That 
they do not apply it to their English is 
most effectively proved by a recent care- 
ful investigation throughout the schools 
of Kansas City, supplemented by similar 
investigations in Columbia, Missouri; 
Bonham, Texas; and Detroit, Michigan. 
A survey of all d scovered errors in the 
children’s oral speech and in their 
written papers indicated that the per- 
centage of common grammatical errors 
in the sixth and seventh grades (in 
which grades technical grammar is 
taught) was actually higher than the 
percentage of errors for all other grades. 
After summarizing the result of this 
investigation in a most interesting 
address before the National Educa- 
tional Association, Mr. H. B. Wilson, 
Superintendent of the Topeka Schools, 
added the comment, “These data, 
while quite differently derived, cor- 
roborate the conclusion of Hoyt in 1906 
that the extended study of technical 
grammar does not enable one to use bet- 
ter English either in talking or writing.” 

“T recall,” said Superintendent Wil- 
son in the same address, “that in the 
lower grades of the elementary schools 
my teachers were at great pains to 
demonstrate objectively, with an elabo- 
rate tellurian, the movements of the 
earth in relation to the sun and moon in 
the solar system. It was beautifully 
objective, but I am absolutely certain I 
had no worth-while appreciation of the 
significance of the demonstration. All 
of us have seen very learned teachers, 
with access to a great museum, give very 
extensively illustrated nature-study les- 
sons without the children ever realizing 
once that the birds or other animal forms 
which were being illustrated in the class 
exercise were the same as those about 
the homes and gardens where they lived.” 

If even this is true, how can we expect 
little children to apply abstract data re- 
garding the proper behavior of adverbs, 
participles, predicates, verbals and 
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copulas — Heaven preserve us! — to 
everyday speech? 

If I might have freed that little bo 
from the thraldom of grammar, what 
should have taken its place in that old 
school-room that he found so painfully 
unrelated to the life outside? There are 
two fundamentals that have received 
slight attention in most of our school- 
rooms where composition is taught. The 
mastery of them alone will not make a 
skilled writer, but their pursuit will use 
school-room time to real advantage. 
These two things are control of a flexi- 
ble, well-equipped colloquial vocabu- 
lary and a sympathetic consideration of 
the reader’s point of view. 

Here are two lines of study, widely 
different in character, that must be fol- 
lowed in order to accomplish a single 
result—skill in writing. The first, that 
having to do with the vocabulary, surely 
cannot be gained by any scientific sys- 
tem. Control of a vocabulary comes not 
by theorizing and not by analysis, but 
by absorption and then by practice. The 
second fundamental is still more impos- 
sible of attainment by means of a scien- 
tific method. Its pursuit involves con- 
siderations apparently remote from all 
the treatises upon composition that have 
come to my attention. 

For it is astonishing to observe how 
generally the teaching of composition in 
schools has failed, not only to emphasize, 
but even to mention the fact that two 
equally important people are involved in 
every written exercise—the writer and 
the reader. Of course, this fact is often 
overlooked outside the school - room. 
Many adults who are practised in the 
art of writing have failed to recognize it. 
What avails a wonderful sermon, if it 
means nothing to the particular group 
of people hearing it? What avails a 
perfect piece of argumentation, if it fails 
to reach the understanding or the emo- 
tion of its audience? There are certainly 
great numbers of preachers whose atten- 
tion is so constantly upon the sermons 
they are writing that they give too little 
consideration to the congregation they 
are addressing. Many speakers forget, 
while they are preparing an address, that 


the perfection of material is only half of 


the work in hand; a consideration of the 
audience is the other half. Of what 
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avail is a splendid accumulation of theo- 
ries of teaching if you find you are not 
reaching the brains and the hearts of 
your pupils? Surely no one denies that 
it would be better, in that case, to dis- 
card all theories, and be only a loving 
man or woman working and playing with 
the child. The art of teaching is not for 
the art’s sake, but for the child’s sake. 

After all, not many people are left 
to-day who hold to a belief in “‘art for 
art’s sake.” We have come at length 
to realize that art is for life’s sake; but 
we should carry this principle closer to 
the study of the art of writing, and say 
that written composition of any kind 
is not good unless it communicates to the 
reader in full measure the purpose of its 
writer. 

All this seems to be of little interest to 
our wearied and perplexed small boy in 
his primary class-room. . Yet we wan- 
dered away from him with a definite 
purpose. I have attempted to tear the 
grammar from his text-book, and now I 
would tear out the remaining pages. 
For the exercises in composition that I 
find there are all addressed to his 
teacher. If it be true that half the 
secret of good writing lies in a sympa- 
thetic consideration of the reader’s point 
of view, then we must bid our children 
write to children and not to adults. My 
small boy’s practice must have nothing 
to do with theories and abstractions, 
but must deal with the everyday life 
that surrounds little children. His task 
must ‘be to interest his associates, and 
his only means are the words and phrases 
that he possesses in common with them 
in the everyday life outside. 

His chief limitation for the work in 
hand is vocabulary. Ideas come rapidly 
enough if the atmosphere be normal. 
All that he possesses must be spent and 
spent again—colloquialisms, slang, and 
all. It is when he attempts to overdraw 
his account that the teacher stands 
ready with new coin for the transaction. 
That class-room must be a lively, laugh- 
ing, chatting exchange, dealing with 
realities. It is the last place in the school 
for a text-book. 

Consider that these children are 
gathered together for the purpose of 
learning to communicate ideas by means 
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of written English. They must first 
formulate the ideas. This they are do- 
ing all the time outside the class-room. 
If they can become their lively 
minded, normal selves rather than au- 
tomatons inside the class-room, these 
ideas will reveal themselves. But they 
are children’s ideas, not adults’. Stand- 
ards of good English will not be estab- 


lished in their minds by a vain repeti- ‘ 


tion of, “If our cause is just, we shall 
succeed,” or similar text-bool: material. 

To express their idea’ these childern 
in the elementary schools must have 
vocabulary. If all the time that has been 
devoted to technical grammar in the 
school life of children ten to fourteen 
years old had been given to word-mas- 
tering, there would be better writing in 
high school. The spoken vocabularies of 
our school children in grammar grades, 
says a competent authority, average 
from five hundred to one thousand 
words. Let children bring regularly to 
the class-room new words of their own 
discovery and donate them for class use 
until mastered by all; this would be a 
better game than diagraming a sentence 
to indicate the dependent participial 
clauses attached to the predicate. If 
they bring their home dialects and their 
street slang, so much the better. The 
walls of the school-room must not shut 
out all sound of the outside world. Most 
important of all, what they write must 
be tested by the interest of their asso- 
ciates. There should be a class-room 
full of critics whose tongues are untied. 

What part has the teacher in this 
programme? She is director, stimulator, 
and final authority. Without a text- 
book, but with common sense, she points 
out good models in many books, or in 
that ubiquitous home text-book, the 
newspaper. And, above all, she keeps 
them writing, for an art is mastered, 
after all, only by practice. “Ah,” says 
my school principal, “but I cannot find 
enough primary teachers competent to 
carry out such a programme.” Perhaps 
that is a chief reason for the survival of 
grammar as the bane of boyhood. A 
poor teacher must go by rule and for- 
mula. ‘Take away her book and she is 
lost. My little boy must study gram- 
mar for the sake of his teacher. 











































































The Beloved Meddler 


BY FLOY TOLBERT BERNARD 


WAS reading a story in 
an old Godey’s Maga- 
zine when the tele- 

hone-bell brought me 
on with a start from 
> the tin-peddler of my 
=) great grandmother’s 
time to the aluminum-ware representa- 
tive of my own generation. 

A week before, on a rainy morning, 
I had gone to my aunt, with whom I 
was visiting, to ask 

“Aunt Amanda, what ever became of 
that stack of Godey’s Magazines that 
used to be in the old walnut secretary 
when I was a little girl?” 

My aunt looked up from the straw- 
berries she was hulling and laughed. 
“Goodness, Hester, I supposed you 
knew that stack of magazines by heart. 
You used to read them every summer, 
sitting cross-legged on the floor with one 
open in your lap, | and the rest of them 
piled around you.” 

“Surely, you didn’t destroy them 
when you rebuilt and refurnished?” was 
my apprehensive query. 

“No; the secretary 1s in the attic, and 
I kept the magazines because they be- 
longed to my mother.” She laughed 
again—a_ ieh, reminiscent laugh. 
“Lands! mother always went through 
every number to be sure there was noth- 
ing unsuitable for us girls. Fancy! Un- 
suitable! In Godey’s! I wonder what 
mother would think if she could look 
into some of the magazines these days, 
or hear the things that you and Gladys 
talk about as matter of fact as you would 
a plum-pudding!” 

She sat with idle hands a moment, 
thinking of old days and old ways. 

“May I go look?” I asked, smiling 
with her over the far cry from the con- 
versation considered ladylike by her 
mother’s Victorian standard to that 
which she herself sometimes gasped a 
little over in Gladys’s conversation and 
mine. 





Gladys is my cousin. I had com: 
back to her wedding, and was staying 
with my aunt and uncle as a sort of 
filler-in in those first lonely weeks, for 
Gladys was an only child and had gone 
to a distant city to live. 

“Go look, of course,” Aunt Amanda 
told me. “But there are a dozen new 
magazines on the table. Have you read 
them?” : 

“No,” I laughed, “and I do not want 
to; not to-day. I want to rummage in 
that secretary and sigh and cry and 

iggle over those Godeys. I believe I’m 
oceadiel for them.” 

“Better put a cover-all apron on, 
then,” suggested my practical aunt, 
“and a cap over your hair. It’s dusty 
and cobwebby up there.” 

I donned the apron and cap, and 
turned to the back stairs on my way to 
the attic, where I retrieved the whole 
dusty dozen of bygone magazines. | 
reveled in them all that rainy day, 
interested in an article here and there, 
finding amusement in the quaint old 
fashions surreptitiously and somewhat 
futuristically colored by my own hand 
a decade and a half ago; I chuckled over 
the stilted Victorian stories, with thei 
heroes impossibly handsome and thei 
heroines extraordinarily beautiful. 

Then came this day | am writing of 
It was one of those extremely hot days 
—a day of utter listlessness. After my 
share of the morning activities I got into 
my coolest dress, looked through th« 
magazines on the table, but rejected 
each in turn. Then I fetched down 
my treasure-trove of Godeys, and 
stretched myself in a long wicker chair 
in a vine-shaded corner of the big 
veranda. There, through the long, hot 
morning I reveled again in the romances 
of a bygone day, romances that I almost 
knew by heart from the many perusals 
of my childhood. 

There was a pathetic story of a poor 
but deserving tin-peddler, whose godli- 
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THE BELOVED MEDDLER 


ness was exceeded only by his vicissi- 
tudes, and whose vicissitudes were sur- 
passed only by his bravery, for he saved 
the most ravishingly beautiful your® 
lady from a deep-dyed villain at peril of 
his own life. ‘The beautiful girl’s pom- 
pous and choleric father had ceased from 
his pomposity and choler long enough to 
make a very marvelous and bombastic 
speech of gratitude to the humble tin- 
peddler, and had rewarded that good 
soul so munificently that his sick wife 
and many children lived sumptuously 
ever afterward. The beautiful, clinging, 
innocent young lady married the man 
her father chose for her and made a 
faithful wife and a good mother, not- 
withstanding the fact that her heart was 
broken by obedience both filial and con- 
jugal, and that in all the years of 
her sweet submissiveness no one ever 
heard her laugh and few ever saw her 
smile. 

It was here the telephone rang sharply 
—three short peals and one long, for 
my aunt lives in the country, and the 
line is a party line. I bounded half out 
of my chair, it was so startling after my 
morning in the atmosphere invoked by 
those old Godeys, and went to answer the 
insistently repeated ring. 

“Hello!” I called into the babel of 
visiting voices belonging to the listeners 
pretending to have misunderstood the 
call, that they might satisfy their curi- 
osity. “Hello! Is that some one calling 
Mr. Tracy?” 

At my unfamiliar voice the babel 
ceased. There was a succession of clicks, 
and at last but one voice remained. It 
was a man’s voice — vigorous, deep, 
richly musical, but unmistakably the 
voice of an elderly, if not an old, man. 

“IT want Mandy Tracy. Is she 
there?” 

“Aunt Amanda is in the garden. If 
you will hold the line I will call her. 
Who shall I say is waiting?” 

“Never mind,” the rich old voice 
came to me. “It’s a good piece to 
Mandy’s garden, and it’s pretty hot to 
go after her. Is she goin’ to be home 
at noon?” 

I answered affirmatively. 

“Well, you just tell her, when she 
comes in, that Aaron Dudley is comin’ 
to show her some aluminum-ware and 
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will be there to dinner. I¢’s nigh eleven 
now. I reckon I’ll be along about twelve. 
Tell Mandy not to go to any trouble.” 

The voice spoke with kindly author- 
ity, and a click advised me that no reply 
was expected or thought necessary. 

I went into the dining-room to set the 
table against the coming of this self- 
invited guest, who would be along about 
twelve to have dinner and show my 
aunt some aluminum-ware. I chuckled 
again, in amused gratitude to those old 
Godeys for providing the delightful per- 
spective fa tin-peddler could be called 
perspective—for this modern aluminum- 
ware agent. 

“What are you smiling about all to 
yourself?” demanded my aunt from the 
door, as she untied her blue sunbonnet 
and fanned herself with it. “My, but 
it’s hot!” 

“Company’s coming at twelve—to 
dinner,” said I. 

“Company?” wailed my aunt. “I 
was just going to have graham bread and 
a fruit salad, and I was going to have you 
fix that. Who is coming?” 

“Aaron Dudley. After dinner he’s 
going to rob you; and if you're nice 
about being robbed, he’ll make you a 
present of a quart aluminum pan or a 
triplex cooker,”’ I warned her. 

“What?” ejaculated my aunt, with 
a puzzled stare. Then she laughed. 
“Oh yes. Uncle Aaron sells aluminum- 
ware. I’m glad he’s coming.” 

Her dismay over the little lunch she 
meant to let me get, while she and the 
girl fell to work on the corn, instantly 
gave place to a hospitable planning for 
a dinner Uncle Aaron would enjoy. 

“Who is Uncle Aaron?” I asked, fol- 
lowing her to the kitchen. But she 
didn’t notice me. She was giving the 
distracted girl a dinner menu that 
brought out an expression in her over- 
expressive face indicative of giving no- 
tice. As I surveyed the vast pyramid of 
corn to be dried and that I would surely 
have to help with if she should give 
notice, I hastily chose the lesser evil. 

“Tl help you with the dinner, Aunt 
Amanda,” I said. “Let Martha go on 
with the corn. How many ears shall we 
need for dinner?” 

“Oh, cook plenty, on the cob. Just go 
ahead as you do at home, Hester.” 
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She disappeared to get my uncle to 
kill some spring chickens, unmindful 
that at home it would never occur to me 
to have a meal that would rejoice a 
thresher’s heart for a luncheon for a 
single guest. Aunt Amzenda did not 
count me as company, of course. But 
1 proceeded as she meant, not as she 
said, and went ahead according to her 
voluble speech to Martha a minute be- 
fore. When she returned with the sacri- 
ficial fries I had the potatoes and the 
corn prepared and was battling with a 
mayonnaise dressing that had half a 
mind to curdle. 

“Who did you say Uncle Aaron is?” 
] insisted. 

‘Don’t you know Uncle Aaron?” Her 
voice was incredulous, almost scan- 
dalized. 

I put the conquered mayonnaise in the 
refrigerator, juggled butter with two 
wooden paddles, put the resulting balls 
on a plate, and the plate beside the 
mayonnaise until wanted. Meanwhile | 
learned that Aaron Dudley was a Dun- 
kard preacher, who gave his time and 
services as a preacher quite without re- 
muneration, counting it but reasonable 
service. I learned that he owned two 
sections of highly productive lowa farm 
land, and that he Pired two agricultural 
experts to run his farm for him, under his 
personal supervision, of course. More- 
over, Uncle Aaron owned a store in a 
little town eight or ten miles away, with 
one of his own sons in charge as a high- 
salaried manager. Uncle Aaron seemed 
to be quite remarkably successful, 
farmer and merchant as well as preacher. 
Besides all this, he was an aluminum- 
ware highwayman. 

Aunt Amanda, busy opening jams 
and jellies for this jack-of-all-trades who 
succeeded in each, suddenly called to me: 

“There he comes! Run, open the 
gate for him, Hester, so he won’t have 
to get out.” 

As though propelled by her urgent 
ery, | shot out the door and down the 
driveway through the shimmering heat 
to open the gate for this Yankee saint, 
who should by right come jogging up in 
a buggy drawn by a freckled, white 
mare, but who did nothing of the sort. 
As I swung the gate open barely in time, 
a wonderful horse, that I afterward 
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learned was a thoroughbred Arabian, 
flashed past me; I caught a keen look 
from eyes that were far from mild, 
though they were kindly, as the drive: 
lifted his broad-brimmed hat; and then 
I stood staring after a racy-looking run- 
about, which immediately disappeared 
in the shadowy driveway of my uncle’: 
barn. I closed the gate and walked 
back to the house with exasperated de- 
liberation. As I went, I heard the rich 
old voice say to one of my uncle’s men: 

“Better blanket the Desert Queen, 
and walk her about a spell before you 
feed and water her, Tom”; then to m\ 
uncle in the same breath: “Ain’t she a 
beauty, John? And speedy! I’m right 
glad to see you. Who is that young 
woman that opened the gate for me?” 

I doubt if Uncle John had noticed in 
services, but as | was the only stranger 
about, he replied, laconically, with his 
easy drawl: “My sister’s girl. How are 
you, Uncle Aaron? How’s the world 
using you! at 

‘ine, fine. Just get that case, the 
big one, out from under the seat, will 
you, John? I am going to sell Mandy 
some aluminum-ware after dinner.” 

I heard uncle’s amused, friendly laugh 
as they came out and started toward the 
house. I hurried to the kitchen to finish 
my labors toward this remarkable man’s 
dinner. 

As the two men came up on the porch, 
my aunt appeared in a fresh lawn dress 
and a starchy apron. I guessed that 
Martha had consented to act as maid for 
once and had helped her, for it was a 
change an actress might have envied 
for its quickness; yes, and its result. 
My aunt looked charming. 

I heard Aaron Dudley's voice saying: 
“Well, well, Mandy Tracy! I’m just 
right pleased to see you. 


Says | to 
mother, when I started out this morning, 
‘lm going to try to make it to John 


Tracy's by noon. I haven’t seen 
Mandy since Gladys was married, and 
I'd like a little visit with her before | 
show her my new aluminum-ware.’ It’s 
warm, ain’t it? But it’s fine weather for 
the corn—fine. John, Mandy is gettin’ 
prettier. I declare, Browning was right 
when he said, ‘Grow old along with me, 
the best is yet to be.’ Ain’t it so, John? 
The best yet to be. Yes, sir, ‘the last for 
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which the first is fashioned’ certainly 
is the best.” 

They were in the house by that time, 
laughing heartily together. 

I did not meet Aaron Dudley until we 
all came into the dining-room at a quar- 
ter to one. To Aunt Amanda’s “Uncle 
Aaron, this is Mrs. Knight, John’s 
niece,” he walked around the table to 
shake hands with me, saying: “I haven’t 
thanked you yet for opening the gate 
for me, Hester. I could call you Mrs. 
Knight, but I like best to say Hester. 
Now, who do you ’mind me of? Have I 
ever met you before?” 

“I’m sure not, Mr. Dudley,” I smiled. 

“Tut, every one calls me Uncle Aaron, 
Hester. I hardly know myself as Mr. 
Dudley. You do ’mind me of some one. 
But we are all hungry; I won’t keep us 
waiting.” 

Rather to my surprise, he placed my 
aunt’s chair quite as a matter of course 
and turned again to me, but I was in my 
place. When he and Uncle John were 
seated, Uncle Aaron “said grace.” It 
was an easy, unaffected, grateful ac- 
knowledgment of favors past, present, 
and to come, with a word of blessing for 
the hands that prepared the dinner and 
a committing of us all to the care of an 
infinite Father who seemed tangibly near 
at the earnest amen. 

Uncle Aaron talked all through the 
meal about silos and silage, with only 
an occasional word to Aunt Amanda 
and me. We all ate heartily of the 
bountiful, hot meal, notwithstanding 
that, had Uncle Aaron not come, we 
should have eaten a cold luncheon with 
hot - weather listlessness. Aaron Dud- 
ley’s vast vigor was contagious. 

After dinner the three of them went 
out into the screened porch, and I 
cleared the table and washed the dishes, 
according to my promise. I even hur- 
ried, for | did not want to miss an exhibi- 
tion of Uncle Aaron’s prowess as an 
aluminum-brigand. I joined them iust 
in time. 

Uncle Aaron had the case open, and 
was saying to Aunt Amanda, who had 
her chair drawn up the better to see: 
“Now, Mandy Tracy, you'll be sure to 
find just what you need here. I have 
got a whole new line, with the latest 
things in aluminum cooking utensils.” 


t 


Uncle John’s chair was tilted against, 
the porch rail, his head leaning against 
the vine-covered screen, and he was 
watching them with a faint twinkle in 
his lazy blue eyes. On my way to the 
long, low wicker chair, where one faded 
Godey’s Magazine still lay open face down 
at the tin-peddler’s story, I glanced at 
Uncle John. He winked at me in calm 
amusement, and I batted both eyes at 
him in return. 

Uncle Aaron spread everything out, 
talking volubly, and Aunt Amanda sat 
looking at the array with appraising and 
acquisitive eyes. 

“My enameled double-boiler is about 
worn out, John,” she said, tentatively. 
“T believe I'll get just this cereal-cooker.” 

“Help yourself,” grinned Uncle John; 
and Aaron Dudiey said, heartily: 

“You'll never regret getting that 
cereal-cooker, Mandy. I been thinkin’, 
too, you might want one for Gladys.” 

Aunt Amanda looked doubtful about 
one for my cousin, but her face softened 
at the magical name. 

“Why, | don’t know. How’d she get 
it? I guess I’ll just take one for me, 
Uncle Aaron. Still—” She hesitated 
and turned to my uncle. “John, if we'd 
had some things like this given to us 
when we set up housekeeping, it would 
have been a great help. But Ralph isn’t 
so poor as you were then, is he? Still, if 
I knew how to get it to her—” 

Uncle John came over beside me 
where I was sitting with my elbows on 
my knees and my chin in my hands, a 
delighted looker-on. and said as he sat 
down: 

“If I cough at you, they'll notice. | 
came over here so’s I could nudge you. 
Amanda ’II buy every blamed thing he’s 
got; you see if she don’t.” 

“Tf she doesn’t duplicate her order for 
Gladys, you'll be in luck,” I grinned 
back. 

Uncle Aaron recovered the fallen pan, 
the clatter of which had drowned our 
little aside, and as he passed it to my 
aunt he turned shrewd, dark eyes on us. 
After a second he smiled and turned 
back to my aunt. 

“Anything you’d like for Gladys to 
have I'll just order sent straight to her 
from the house. You wouldn't have to 
bother at all, Mandy.” 
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“Well, you might send her that cereal- 
cooker. I imagine she is using an enam- 
eled one; and with so much appendicitis 
one can’t be too careful.” 

Uncle Aaron wrote the order in his 
book and handed my aunt a superior 
waffle-iron, without any comment. 

Uncle John’s elbow nearest me had 
every symptom of acute St. Vitus’s dance. 

“John,” said Uncle Aaron, “I meant 

to tell you. I was talking to Henry 
Davis this morning. That Dunston bank 
is fixin’ to get his farm, but all Henry 
notices is they are advancing the money 
for that tiling and a lot of other improve- 
ments. Improvin’ is all right as you get 
around to it; but mortgagin’ your farm 
to those Dunston people to improve is 
just about the same as giving it to them. 
I talked to Henry about it this morning. 
He didn’t like it none too well, but he 
had to listen, and he had to admit that 
| wasn’t one of those improvident 
yreachers that preaches because he 
on t any business sense and has to live 
somehow. Said I, ‘Henry, you know 
that John Tracy and I are about the 
most successful farmers anywhere about, 
and handle more acres of farm-land 
profitably. Now I ask you, Henry, to 
think what the Dunstons did to the 
Stott farm. They aren’t quite straight; 
and if you don’t want your wife to lose 
her home here, where she’s lived so long, 
you harken to me.’ Says I: ‘Wait a 
year for those improvements. You've 
got along all right so far.” What say, 
Mandy? Oh, two waffle-irons? Yes, 
I'll order one sent right to Gladys, with 
the cereal-cooker.” 

He wrote the order, handed Aunt 
Amanda a combination cooker that was 
as bafflingly intricate as a child’s puzzle, 
and turned back to Uncle John. 

“Come day after to-morrow, John; 
you just run your car up past Davis’ s 
place and stop to pass the time o’ day. 
And don’t you give him any advice; you 
just laugh to yourself a little, and say 
you heard the Dunstons were after him, 
and just insinuate that the Dunstons 
must think he is easy. Then you change 
the subject, and drive in a minute. You 
laughin’, after my scoldin’, will fx him 
about right. He won’t like a successful 
man like you just actin’ as if it’s too 
amusin’ to need a word of warnin’. I 


don’t like to interfere with a man’ 
business, but I do hate to see him los 
all he’s worked for, especially if he has « 
wife, just for ack of a little interference.” 

Uncle John nodded thoughtfully, and 
Uncle Aaron turned back to Aunt 
Amanda. She was absorbed in the com- 
bination cooker, trying to get it togethe: 
again, with a do-or-die expression. Uncle 
Aaron showed her how simple it was. 
He would have been a wizard at sleight- 
of-hand. While he was extolling th« 
virtues of the puzzle cooker, Aunt 
Amanda asked, with sudden irrelevance 

“Where’s Ann Dudley, Uncle Aaron? 
I haven’t seen her for the longest tim: 
I was thinking about her just yeste: 
day.” 

“Ann?” Uncle Aaron gave the cooker 
back to my aunt, took off his glasses and 
polished them with a red-silk handker- 
chief, a slow smile spreading over his 
face, a smile of such unqualified satisfac- 
tion | a myself smiling with him. 
Uncle Aaron re placed his glasses. ** Ann 
is in Chicago, studyin’ music,” he said, 
and laughed aloud. “She was plannin’ 
to marry Ned Stillwell. I never 
objected to Ned’s comin’ to the house 
when he begun to come, because if | 
had they’d likely have seen each other 
somewheres else. But I’d been turnin’ 
it over in my mind how to have him 
stop comin’ without my appearin’ to 
meddle. Meddlin’—that is, caught at 
it—is fatal,” chuckled Uncle Aaron. 
“Well, sir, while | was plannin’ some 
way to stop his comin’, without them 
noticin’ it was me, Ann she up and tells 
me right before Ned one evenin’ that 
they were goin’ to be married come 
September.” 

He drew a long sigh, reached out to 
direct an unsuccessful attempt of Aunt 
Amanda’s to put the aluminum Hump- 
ty-Dumpty together again, and con- 
tinued: 

“Now, John, you know Ned Stillwell. 
What say, Mandy? Oh! Why, Ned is 
a—well, one of his shortcomin’s is he’s 
lazy. So, while | was shakin’ hands with 
Ned, who expected me to raise Cain, 
by the set of his jaw and the defiance in 
his eye, I was thinkin’ real hard. Thinks 
I, ‘I’ve got to be quick about whatever 
I’m goin’ to do.’ And right while I was 


shakin’ his hand (sometimes I’m a fair 
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good combination of the serpent and the 
dove)—tight while I was shakin’ his 
hand and smilin’ into his surprised and 
shiftin’ eyes, it come to me what to do. 
| says—I had my left arm around Ann 
and she was all stiffened up with no 
response to me in her, mind or body—I 
says: ‘My lands! is it all set for Sep- 
tember? Well, then, my plan for your 
birthday present in August won't inter- 
est you none at all, will it, Ann? My, 
my, how you young folks do grow up! 
Here | was figurin’ that you was just a 
little girl yet, and I planned to make you 

1 birthday present come August that 
wall keep you busy three four years 

and make you independent all your life. 

But there, we won’t talk about it. I 
sure do hope you'll be happy, Ann.’ 
[hen I turns to Ned, whose hand I was 
still a-holdin’, some against his inclina- 
tion. Did you ever notice, John, that 
hands are as nervous and shifty as eyes 
if there ain’t integrity back of ’em? I 
says to Ned, ‘Ann’s only eighteen, Ned; 
it’s quite a responsibility we men take 
askin’ girls to ove our lives, but if you 
do by her the way you'd like another 
man to do by your sister, I’ll be satis- 
fed.” Well, he got kind o’ red, then 
white. My lands! he’d hate like any- 
thing for his kind of a man to marry 
Sylvia Stillwell. He got his hand away, 
and asked Ann if she was goin’ with him 
for a drive. But Ann, she was plumb 
curious about her birthday present that 
she wasn’t goin’ to get. ‘Let’s stay 
home, Ned,’ she says. ‘Grandpa, what 
were you goin’ to give me?’ she says, 
wheedlin’-lke.” 

Uncle Aaron laughed, once more indi- 
cated what was the trouble with the 
complicated cooker, without saying any- 
thing to Aunt Amanda, and continued: 

“They set down, lookin’ at me expect- 
ant Ned, I see, was hopin’ for a 
quarter-section at the very least. ‘Ann,’ 
says I, ‘I was just seein’ my way clear 
to sendin’ you to the Musical College 
at Chicago to study music. You'd done 
so well on the piano here at home, I just 
wondered if you couldn’t do somethin’ 
right special if you had a chance; but 
if you’re goin’ to be married in Septem- 
ber I’ll just give you a set of dishes for a 
weddin’-present.” Then mother called 
me, and | left them. But say, John, you 


should ’a’ seen Ann’s eyes, they were 
so big and round and eager. Mother was 
cryin —Ann had told her, too. ‘Pshaw!’ 
says | to mother, ‘don’t you worry. 
You just plan for her to settle down to 
farmin’. Not your kind of farmin’, 
mother, with nothin’ to do but what you 
like, but beginnin’ farmin’! You just 
call to mind all the hard side of it, and 
encourage her not to mind. Talk a lot 
about it. Plan like you was right pleased 
she is goin’ to settle down.’ 

“IT went off to the barn so’s Ann 
couldn’t call me back. Ned went home 
earlier ’n usual. Seems like Ann couldn’t 
get interested in anything he said; she 
was so excited about that music study 
she almost got. At breakfast next morn- 
in’ she up and said: ‘Grandpa, I been 
thinkin’. I’m goin’ to ask Ned if we 
couldn’t put off gettin’ married one year 
and me go to Chicago. I’d like to study 
one year, grandpa. Couldn’t you let me 
do that?? Would 1, John? But I never 
let on. ‘Now, Ann,’ says I, ‘that would 
be throwin’ money away. You can play 
well enough for a busy farmer’s wife. 
You'd a sight better take the money for 
a washin’-machine and irons, and useful 
things like that. No, I don’t see that 
one year would pay. Three or four years, 
now, would make a competent teacher 
of you, but you don’t want to teach, 
Anyhow, I don’t believe in long engage- 
ments.’ I sighed real gusty and disap- 
pointed, and we finished our breakfast 
without any more talk. As I was startin’ 
toward the barns | heard mother say: 
‘Come, Ann, we must get out the 
quiltin’-frames, and to-morrow you must 
help make that apple-butter. You'll 
have to help with all the fruit this 
summer; Ned seems to enjoy my pre- 
serves and things.’ I heard Ann sigh, 
and I| whistled all mornin’. 

“When I got to town that day I just 
naturally ame to the Chicago 
Musical College to send out all their 
literature on courses and all; I wanted 
"em quick. So three four days later 
along came a lot of little folders and 
terms and things. I looked ’em through 
before Ann, and sighed and threw ’em 
in the waste-basket; then I went out to 
the barn. When I come back they 
weren’t in the basket, and mother was 
tryin’ to explain to Ann about how to 
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run our incubator—and mother don’t 
know how to run it herself! At the same 
time she was makin’ side remarks about 
how to plant things in the vegetable 
arden, and how to dry corn. Ann 
cohet pretty harassed; she says, real 
tart-like, ‘Grandma, ain’t there any- 
thing but work after a person’s married ?” 
Mother, she see me standin’ in the door, 
but she pretended she didn’t, and said 
kind o’ pert-like: ‘Child, marryin’ any 
man from the least to the greatest is a 
hazardous thing, with work as the only 
thing you’re certain sure of. Now in 
canning beans I always— But Ann, 
she didn’ t wait to hear; she begin to 
cry, and went up-stairs. I come on in. 
7 ane was lookin’ after her kind of 
sorry, and I says, ‘Mother, wasn’t you a 
leetle mite hard on men in general?” 

“She laughed. ‘Well, maybe. But 
that isn’t here nor there, father,’ she 
says. ‘Ann is just about hectored to 
death between us. She actually snapped 
at Ned over the telephone about an 
hour ago.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘she better be hec- 
tored to death bein’ talked to about 
work than actually worked to death 
later, with a disillusioned mind and a 
heavy heart besides. You call up Ned 
and ask him over to dinner Sunday; we 
want to make him right at home here.’ 

“The upshot of it was,” smiled Uncle 
Aaron, “Ann begged so hard to have 
one year, still engaged to Ned, at the 
Musical College, that I give in. I went 
to Chicago with her, to get settled. I 
put a sum of money in a bank for her 
there, and give her a check-book, and I 
says, ‘Now I don’t aim to send you a 
dab now and then. Here’s a checkin’ 
account twice as big as the book says 
you need for tuition and room and board 
and all. You use your own judgment, 
and make it last as long as you can, in 
reason. And of course, Ann,’ I says, 
‘I figure that what looks in reason to a 
Dunkard preacher and to a girl that was 
brought up careful but hasn’t made any 

rofession of faith are two different 
Kinds of reason. You'll want to dress 


like the other girls for this year at least, 
and I ’ain’t no notion whatever how 
much that’s goin’ to cost. You’re in the 
same house with a lot of girls, and I want 
you to be one of ’em, always remem- 
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berin’ that your grandmother feels extra 
responsible for her son’s motherless girl, 

ee not do anything to make her 
sorry. Mother, she'll understand all 
about silly clothes and those electri 
chafin’-dish things I read about. So you 
do good work in music, and have th 
best time you can, and when you need 
more money, you write to me. I’ll come 
after you hristmas, and don’t you be 
shiftless about writin’ to Ned. Write 
to him regular; I been young myself 
and wale for letters. 

““*He’s comin’ to see me at Thank 
giving,’ she said, and kissed me good-by. 

“Well Ned went at Thanksgiving. 
When he come back I asked him out to 
dinner. Folks thought I’d gone crazy, 
encouragin’ Ned Stillwell. Ned he wa 
kind of glum. When Ann come hom 
Christmas, we had Ned over and was 
real pointed about leavin’ them alone; 
it sort of fretted Ann. Come spring, 
Ned went to see her again. When he got 
back he was all put out. Told me, when 
I brought him out to supper, that Ann 
seemed to be quite a favorite. Said sh 
was playin’ accompaniments for a fool 
who played the violin. I’d met him at 
Christmas, knew who he meant—fine- 
appearin’ chap, who looked you in the 
eye and didn’t have shifty hands—but 
I acted real concerned at Ned’s talk. 
I says, ‘Now I’ll write to Ann. I don’t 
believe in engaged girls philanderin’ 
around with other men. Violinist, did 
you say? Pshaw! Well, Ned, Ann is 
young, and girls will be girls. If boys 
bein’ boys was only as harmless, as a 
rule, it would be a good world now, 
wouldn’t it? You be as patient with 
Ann as you'd like Ann to - with you, 
maybe.’ He turned kind of purple at 
that, and went home early. “Long in 
May he went back to Chicago. When he 
came home, first time I ren I asked 
him home to supper with me, friendly 
as usual, but he wouldn’t come. Made 
some excuse; but said Ann was well 
when I asked him—-said she played for 
him and played well, and got away from 
me as quick as he could. My lands! 
John, I just about wore Desert Queen 
out drivin’ home, I felt so kind of re- 
joiced. 

“Sure enough, three four days later 
come a letter from Ann telling me she 
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wasn’t engaged to Ned any more, and 
she intimated that she was wise to my 
duplicity. She said when she compared 
Ned with ambitious, working, hoping 
boys and girls, that about all there was 
to him was his particular kind of looks, 
which, she had come to see, wasn’t good 
looks at all—just a sort of striking looks 
that appeared cheap among earnest 
people; and she up and wrote, ‘ Just for 
penance for your wily ways, grandad, 
you can add about a fourth more to each 
of the next three years’ checking ac- 
counts you’re goin’ to put in the bank 
for me, for I’m takin’ the rest of my 
birthday present.’ 

“Yes, Ann’s studyin’ music. Doin’ 
right well, too; and she looked powerful 
nice in some plain-lookin’ clothes— 
somethin’ like edier’s there, that I 
don’t see how on earth could cost what 
they do. Why Ann she dresses almost 
as austere as a Dunkard girl, but it’s a 
plainness that costs like sixty. Four of 
these pans apiece, Mandy? Yes, I’m 
writin’ the orders separate. And | tell 
you I’m more than glad to pay for 
Ann’s plain-lookin’ clothes, now that 
she’s workin’ and full of purpose and 
growin’ into a fine woman with eyes 
trained to-see men and women as they 
are, right through pretense and shams. 
These pancake-griddles are fine, Mandy. 
See—you put four on this side, and ther 
you flop ’em right over on to this side 
and put in four more.” 

He put the griddle into Aunt Aman- 
da’s hands and turned to me. “* Where’s 
your home, Hester?” 

I told him Seattle, at which he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘That’s what you mind me of 
—the West. "Twas locality, not a per- 
son.” 

“What do you mean?” 
amused. 

“Now that’s hard to tell, Hester, but 
near as I can hit it, Western people give 
you a sense of roominess. heard an 
artist friend of Ann’s call it perspective. 
Anyhow, Hester, it’s a good look—I’m 
talkin’ about Western-ness, not Westy- 
ness. I saw both kinds when I was out 
West two years ago. I was over in 
Wenatchee to visit one of my sons, and 
I saw both kinds—the typical kind that 
everybody likes, and the aggressive kind 
that nobody likes. Now, you’re a typ- 


I asked, 


ical Westerner with some little Eastern 
touches to you. I take it you been East 
a year ortwo. Am I right?” 

I nodded, smiling. 

“Study music in New York?” he 
questioned, while Aunt Amanda let the 
geen pancake-griddle hypnotize 

er. 

““No, not music,” I told him; “in- 
terior decoration.” 

“Umm-m-m. John, you keep Hester 
here. I don’t want her to meet mother. 
Mother knows too much along that line 
already,” laughed Uncle Aaron. 

“Two of those griddles, Mandy? Now 
don’t you order anything you won’t find 
use for; but you can’t make a mistake 
on those pers a or these gem-pans.” 

He put some in her lap. 

“They are useful. Mother she has 
gems or custards or something in hers 
about all the time. Last night we had 
some little gelatine things, you know, 
made in molds. Well, these gem-pans 
hold a dozen little puddings altogether, 
and no fuss. Two? Yes, I’m dividin’ the 
order. You can give me Gladys’s exact 
address before | go, and she'll get them 
all prepaid. You haven’t seen this 
coffee-pot yet, have you, Mandy? We 
like it fine. There ts no use talkin’, per- 
colated coffee is the best. What say, 
John? Oh, you were talkin’ to Hester!” 

A glimmering smile lighted his eyes as 
he turned back to Aunt Amanda. 

“He knows we’re tickled to death,” 
I murmured to Uncle John, who nodded, 
“Sure he does; and he’s just as tickled 
as we are.” 

When Aunt Amanda ordered two 
coffee-pots and turned her attention to a 
roaster that was big enough for the 
father of all turkeys, Uncle Aaron 
seemed to have a sudden recollection. 

“I near forgot, Mandy, something I 
wanted to speak to you about. Some 
day about two weeks from now I want 
a to go over and call on Rachel 

yers. 

Aunt Amanda stiffened. Uncle John 
looked shrewdly at Aaron Dudley with 
his slow smile. 

“Now, now, Mandy,” rebuked Uncle 
Aaron, “you don’t belong to my church, 
but you do belong to a church, and we 
all teach from the same Bible. Rachel 
Myers is just about the age of your 
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Gladys and my Ann. In her heart she’s 
just as good as either of them. Now, 
Mandy, she is; she isn’t a bad girl at 
all! She was just a foolish one. I had 
a talk with Jim Myers not long ago. 
Jim feels pretty bad because he hadn't 
been more trustworthy. He says Rachel 
thinks if some of the older ladies would 
just be a little nicer to her, the girls—her 
own girl friends, you know—would come 
1 again like they used to. Rachel had 
such merry ways a year back, Mandy! 
I’ve kind of set my heart on seein’ her 
happy again. They have a pretty little 
home, mother says. She was over one 
day last week, ’most all afternoon. 
Rachel made a nice lunch, or whatever 
rirls call it, and served it right pretty. 

lother says the baby’s a bright, pretty 
little tyke, and is kept so sweet and 
dainty she couldn’t keep her hands off 
of it. I thought you might /ike to go 
over and take Rachel for a ride some 
afternoon and let her serve you a pretty 
lunch. If it was Gladys, you'd be glad 
enough to have somebody go. Then you 
might ask Rachel over some evening 
with other young folks, because you’re 
lonesome and miss Gladys; and it would 
help Rachel and Jim a lot, and wouldn’t 
hurt you any. Don’t you see, Mandy? 
All right, | knew I could count on you, 
What smilin’ about, Hester?” he chal- 
lenged. 

“l was thinking,” said I, smoothing 
out the old Godey’s Magazine in my lap, 
“that you are really’’—I hesitated, but 
Aaron Dudley’s eyes twinkled a dare 
at me, so I finished—‘‘you are really 
just a belated tin-peddler.” 

“Hester!” gasped my aunt, looking at 
me with horrified eyes. 

Uncle John looked around with a slow 
smile. Aaron Dudley pursed up his 
firm, fine old mouth, mused a second, 
and laughed aloud. 

“T am an awful old gossip,” he said. 

“T just naturally am interested in every- 
thing and everybody. I was goin’ to 
suggest that you put on your prettiest 
dress and go with Mandy to call on 
Rachel. Rachel’s a handy person with a 
needle and would likely try to copy it. 
If Hester goes along, Mandy, you might 
aim to stay till Jim comes in—just make 
a kind of little fuss over Rachel when 
you’re goin’ away, and if Hester has 
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any ideas about interior decoratin’ that 
she could share with Rachel, it’d by 
kind of friendly of her to share ’em. 
But I don’t want you to go near mothe: 
with any suggestions. Will 
Hester?” 

| nodded, and Aunt Amanda ordered 
two gem-pans and recklessly bought th: 
ark of a roaster and three or four oth 
things to make amends, unnecessarily, 
for my remark about tin-peddlers. 

Uncle Aaron looked at his watch and 
whistled to himself. ‘‘ Hester,” he said, 
“vou run down to the barn and hav 
my horse hitched up while I total up 
these things and John writes me a check 
Can you drive at all? Then you bring 
the rig right up to the door after me, 
and let me tell you, Hester, the Colone! 
mare in Kipling’s ‘Ballad of East 
West’ wis just about be 
I wanted to drive a team. 
poem? Fine, isn’t it?” 

When I drove up to the door a littl 
later, Uncle Aaron came out, carrying 
my hat and pongee dust-coat. Aunt 
Amanda tossed me a pair of Gladys’ 
gauntlets, and Uncle John put the 
aluminum case under the seat. 

“IL just wanted to show off Desert 
Queen, Hester,” said Aaron Dudley, 
climbing in and taking the lines, while 
I slipped into the coat. As we started, 


you go, 


and 
right, if 
Know that 


‘he passed the reins to me. 


“If she ain’t home at supper-time, 
ponn, you just run your car out and 
ring Mandy down to my house after 
her. Come early enough to visit a spell 
with mother. Hester ‘Il be there—that 
is, if she promises to say not one word 
to mother about furniture or rugs. Don’t 
forget to go up to Davis’s, John; and, 
Mandy, you have given me your word 
to go over and see Rachel. Thank you 
for the order, Mandy. You'll enjoy 
that aluminum-ware, and I know Gladys 
‘ll be surprised when she gets her box. 
I’ve just had a real pleasant time. No, 
ou needn’t go down to open the gate, 
John. I'll get out and open it, but 


would think you’d put in somethin’ 
more handy on an up-to-date farm like 


yours. I'll see you this evenin’, likely.” 

When we were out on the road | 
offered to return the lines to Uncle 
Aaron. “No,” he said, “you drive. | 
just want to talk to you, and I like to 
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see a woman drive if she keeps a firm 
line.” 

“What did you want to talk to me 
about?” I asked. 

“About me,” he smiled. ‘You see 
too much. Bad habit to get into, Hes- 
ter, bein’ observin’ and seein’ under- 
neath the surface, unless you happen to 
be a Dunkard preacher and need to be 
wise as a serpent and harmless as a 
dove. You were laughin’ a lot to your- 
self about all that stuff Mandy bought. 
She didn’t need it, of course, but she 
can use it and she can afford it. I got 
two satchels of aluminum; this one 
here—” He fished one up from some- 
where and opened it. Only about half 
the things he had shown Aunt Amanda 
were in it. “This one here I take in 
some places | go. People who can’t 
afford to buy I never sell to, except one 
thing that maybe has a premium.” 

“You pay for the premium?” I said. 

Aaron Dudley smiled as he watched 
the powerful pull of the Desert Queen 
on the lines. “Maybe,” he said. “It’s 
like this: If I went makin’ a call on the 
people through the country, do you 
suppose they’d ever open their hearts 
and talk to me, or let me talk to them? 
No! But I go on business, and we visit; 
and the folks get a lot of things off their 
minds and are better for it. ‘There’s a 
fine principle back of the confessional. 
Some of the psycho-analysts are find- 
ing that out, ell, I’m a sort of un- 
ofhcial confessor for miles around. | 
drop in to sell aluminum-ware, and folks 
that need to cry, cries; and I talk the 
kindest and sensiblest I know how, and 
goon. Their hearts are lighter, and mine 
isn’t burdened, because Tve learned to 
»ass along the burden to the Good 
Father. ll right, | come to Mandy 
Tracy’s. Now the money I make selling 
aluminum-ware goes right down here 
to help keep up a night school in our 
capital All mght. John Tracy can 
afford to buy all the aluminum-ware | 
got. Maybe he wouldn’t give me forty- 
odd dollars” —his eyes twinkled—“‘for a 
night school, and then maybe he would. 
But if he did just up and give it to me, 
we wouldn’t have any talk. And Mandy! 
She’s pretty uppish about social sins, 
and if I came along as a preacher and 
asked her to go call on a fallen woman, 
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would she go? She would not, and she'd 
never find out how just like herself in 
every other way a fallen woman is, and 
Rachel Myers wouldn’t get the kind of 
encouragement she needs. And John 
likely wouldn’t go up and say a word to 
Davis, because John’s no meddler; but | 
kind o’ point out that just a little laugh 
will likely save Davis, and John doesn’t 
mind doin’ that. Nobody’s hurt, and 
everybody’s kind o’ helped along. | 
thought I’d better get you away from 
there before you and John laughed at 
Mandy. Of course, John knows he’s 
bein’ worked, but he doesn’t mind. 
Mandy mightn’t like it.” 

I turned to meet his quizzical glance, 
and said, earnestly: Vou are a tin- 
peddler and a gossip; but it’s a golden 
Pind of gossip, and I'll never give you 
away. Shall I stop here?” 

“No; I’m goin’ on up the road a 
iece for just a word with Margaret 
Wells. Then I’m goin’ to take you on 
home to see mother. While you are 
there, s’pose you just take a look at her 
sittin’-room and see what I could give 
her for a birthday. present that’s in 
keepin’ with those period things she’s 
picked out. Then you will order it 
and I'll let her think I’m gettin’ to 
be a furniture-fancier myself. I’ve al- 
ways been glad mother liked rugs and 
furniture instead of jewelry and things, 
because if she’d wanted earbobs, I'd ’a’ 
ot’em forher; and how would ear-bobs 
al with a black-silk Dunkard bonnet?” 

He laughed an amused, reminiscent 
laugh. ‘‘ You see mother she believed in 
me when no one else did, account 0’ my 
gamblin’ some thirty years ago, and so 
it seems to me that period furniture and 
Persian and Chinese rugs aren’t a bit 
too good for her, considerin’ I’ve put 
my gamblin’ spirit to useful work, and 
am lucky at havin’ big harvests and all, 
and can afford ’em. When I joke her 
about the awful prices she pays for rugs 
—second-hand little mats at that!—she 
just reminds me of some of the horses 
I’ve bought, and I have to subside. | 
haven’t dared say my soul’s my own 
since I went East and Seusie the Desert 
_— right off the boat she come in. 

other just loves her, but she certainly 


uses her for an unfair argument with me. 


You'll like mother.” 























W. Dz 
Noa when the world is blind and 


dumb with snow, 'let us wheel the 

Easy Chair up to the glowing ra- 
diator and lose ourselves in a fable of 
the summer past. 

“I should like to know,” Lindora 
said, ““what becomes of your famous 
theory that there are gains for all our 
losses in view of that! Where is the 
compensation for it?” She stood at the 
sialon of her cottage in Lobster Cove 
and indicated with an abhorrent turn of 
her head the smoking and snorting and 
stammering herd of automobiles rushing 
by on the newly finished State Road 
which had so lately been a country lane. 

It seemed lately, but it was really ten 
or fifteen years since she had set up 
beside the country lane the summer 
Lares and Penates where they now 


trembled on the altar beside that awful 


rush of non-skidding tires. The hour of 
August had come when the society fur- 
nace of Lobster Cove was seven times 
heated, and there seemed rest neither 
day nor night for those tires, whirling the 
guests to and from the incessant lunches. 
Florindo turned his paper where he sat, 
dividing his interest for the second time 
between the British drive on the Somme 
and the great railroad strike. He won- 
dered how the Thiepval people pro- 
nounced it; and it seemed to him that 
the railroad men were not bettering the 
instruction of the railroad masters much 
in that phrase which they seemed to be 
parroting rather than inventing. 

“Nothing to arbitrate,” he mused 
aloud, and then caught himself up in a 
sense of what Lindora had been saying. 
“It isn’t a famous theory of mine; it’s 
a line from Stoddard’s poem of ‘ Youth’ 
which you oughtn’t to “ old enough to 
have forgotten. 


There are — for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pains,’” 
he began quoting, but she broke in upon 
him: 


HOWELLS 


“No matter. What are you going to 
do about this hideous procession ?” 

“* Join it,” he answered, provisionally. 
“Get a Transit car and join it. You 
won't find anybody you know in th 
gang.” 

“Why, that’s true,” she reflected. 

“It’s entirely strangers; not a friend o1 
neighbor in it; and there are so many 
Transits that no one can despise you fo: 
having a Transit.” 

“But I was joking; of course you 
couldn’t join such a procession.” 

“IT should like to know why not,” 
Lindora defied him. ‘“There’s such a 
delirium of engagements at the Cov 
that no one will notice we’ve gone befor: 
we're back. Cancel a few lunches, and 
there you are! Florindo, it’s the very 
thing! Being in the procession isn’t halt 
the suffering that seeing it or hearing it 
is. But how shall we join it? We have 
no car, not even a Transit!” 

“Buy one, beg one, borrow one!” 

“Nonsense!” 

But the notion wrought so potently 
with Lindora that she neither rested nor 
let Florindo rest till they hired a Transit 
from the stable where they usually got 
their carriages, and the first fair day out 
of a fortnight of foul ones saw them in 
the procession speeding from the shores 
to the hills. They meant, of course, to 
proceed gently, at the pace of som 
inner procession rather than the oute: 
one which they joined, and they easil) 
imagined something of the machine cor- 
responding to the walk of a horse; but 
at the first hill he had to put on th 

ower to climb it, and from then on til! 
Sesh they walked at the rate of twenty- 
five miles an hour. 

But it was pleasant to arrive in th: 
comely town where they dined in th 

roud fiction of lunch, and dined rather 
oes than at any other hotel where th: 
meal called dinner was served at seven 
o'clock. 
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All the smaller towns they passed 
through were comely and cleanly, as 
from the touch of New England house- 
keepers. When it came to the towns 
being villages or hamlets or country 
neighborhoods, they were more and 
more endearing; but when it got to 
their being isolated farm-houses, they 
seemed to lose heart for looking their 

est, and wore a mien of forsaken age or 
niddle age. The villages were some- 
times merely elm or maple shaded 
avenues; rarely there were streams with 
old-fashioned mills or much disused fac- 
tories beside them, and in all such places 
the houses were unaffectedly homelike 
in white walls, and blinds green as if the 
door-yard grass had painted them its 
color. The esthetic craze of thirty or 
forty years ago had spoiled them ver 
little; and there were churches which 
seemed to have emanated from the re- 
ligious consciousness of the days when 
the Trinity was still unquestioned. 
There did not seem many people about 
except the mothers and children at the 
thresholds or in the door-yards, and the 
fathers, in their up-from-town, Saturday- 
afternoon arrival from the station, 
looked the sort of summer boarders 
which they had themselves been of in 
the declining decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

The meadows had been mown and the 
hay-wagons had left wisps of their bur- 
den along the edges of the road and 
hanging tens the trees overhead. A 
sense of the demure beauty of the scene 
flattered their American, their New Eng- 
land pride; in their trim Transit they 
felt themselves a part of that beauty, 
and they left the glory and gave the 
praise of it quite unselfishly to the 
motorists meeting or passing them in 
richer or poorer types of motors, from 
the great, swelling Perforate-Javelin to 
the ramshackle, twice second-hand, 
cheapest Transit reduced from its first 
brief pride-of-life to the humble uses of 
farm work. Without this democracy of 
mechanical movement there would have 
been no such roads as they had been 
traveling all day, with occasional breaks 
in their route when they reverted to the 
old-fashioned country roads which had 
once sufficed for all sorts of wayfarers. 

“Yes,” Florindo declaimed, “the mo- 
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tors have done it. If it hadn’t been for 
them we should have had no State Roads 
like this in a hundred years, if ever. 
Fancy the farmer in his old two-horse 
wagon objecting to the normal ruts and 
humps of the road past his unpainted 
house where it had rusted to the brown 
of his contemporaneous barn, or think- 
ing it at all out of the right order of 
things for the travelers driving through 
the mountains in their family carriage to 
break down on his home hillside or 
slump into his home gully! The trav- 
eler imself never thought that at all 
odd; that was the way things had been 
since the country was settled, and that 
was the way it would be till the forest 
returned and hid it forever. But all at 
once a new force was in the world. A 
race of millionaires suddenly sprang 
from the mines and mills and came 
splendidly speeding over those ruts and 
gullies, and spending right and left, and 
roaring that they wanted something for 
their money. And not these millionaires 
alone, but innumerable minor trades- 
folks and mechanics mortgaged their 
little homes and bought aavdoon 
and worn-out machines, and started on 
pleasure trips. The very farmers, whose 
wives had been slowly adding egg to egg 
till they could hoard enough to buy a 
best dress, made their men look their 
acres over and borrow a few hundreds 
more from the savings-banks that owned 
them already, and began joy-riding, and 
sharing the fury of the rich folks who 
execrated the bad roads. Then the 
States woke up and began building the 
highways that would have amazed 
Macadam and brought low the pride of 
Napoleon. 

It was not, perhaps, in such rhetorical 
terms that our tourists rejoiced together, 
and perhaps their rejoicing was for the 
most part tacit. But all the same it was 
as genuine as the State Road unwinding 
itself before them, sometimes like a 
vast serpentine pachyderm, with its 
tarry surface, or, where this gave way, 
still keeping its smoothness under the 
watchful tendence of men with shovels 
and rakes to sand it and soothe any 
abrasions of its length or breadth. 
Sometimes it took the tourists’ fancy 
while it flowed under their Transit as 
a tide, where the motors meeting or 
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issing them, like varying craft em- 
Parked on its broad breast; or, where 
its rise and fall forbade constancy to this 
image, it was like a smooth rapid equally 
easy of ascent and descent. 

It was that perfect moment of the npe 
summer when it seems as if its maturity 
must endure forever, and the autumn, 
stealing on to meet it, seems to come like 
a return of its prime. The fronds of the 
tall ferns were rusting in the edges of the 
roadside woods, but the trees that over- 
hung the orchard walls with a willowy 
droop of their long boughs streamed 
with a rain of red and yellow apples as 
thickly set as if they were apple-blos- 
soms. The goldenrod nodded richly 
over the gray stone borders, where the 
earliest asters were beginning to show 
their purple. The odor of the ragweed, 
where it triumphed in a neglected space 
of garden, sent its honeyed poison 
through the air, mixed with the sweet 
of the corn-patches. As yet the colors of 
autumn showed only in the hectic of 
some sick young maples in the swamp 
like the flush of spring; and the foliage 
of the village trees was not yet dashed 
with the hemorrhage of their doom. In 
the ofing hovered September, and im- 
measurably further away the inevitable 
winter lurked white with snow. 

The life of Lobster Cove, in half a 
day’s run, they seemed to have left ages 
away. Could it be that people there were 
still clothing themselves in readiness to 
be considered like lilies of the field 
while they toiled not nor spun, and were 
stufhing one another with lunch and 
dinner and saturating themselves with 
afternoon tea? This was what Lindora 
asked herself, as if she had never done 
anything of the kind, and, getting no 
satisfactory answer, she asked Florindo. 

“| don’t know about the dressing 
and stuffing,” he said, “but I wish I was 
somewhere within reach of the teaing. 
How very suddenly all the tea-houses 
have winked out! Is there such a thing 
as a Tea-Belt where every other cozy 
house has out a sign of “‘ Afternoon Tea,” 
and suddenly you leave the tea-belt, 
and all the signs have been taken in as if 
there never was anything like afternoon 
or tea in the universe.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it strange!” Lindora re- 
sponded, dreamily. “I could hardly 


believe it when they began to go. In 
fact, I didn’t know it till it was too late. 
Why did you bring it up?” 

“Because I wanted tea. Don’t you?” 

“Of course I do! But I shouldn’t have 
mentioned it if I had seen you weren't 
thinking about it.” 

“Well, I didn’t see you weren’t.”” 

They laughed together at finding 
themselves in that no - thoroughfare 
where they could only bruise each other 
by their struggles to get out. “‘ Well,” 
she tried to console herself, “perhaps 
they will give us a cup at the hotel. We 
shall just be in time for it before din- 
ner. Yes,” she sighed, “I suppose they 
will call it dinner. I’ve heard that 
they’re very modern at the Pine Cone 
Inn. But isn’t it getting beautifuler 
and deliciouser! Why haven’t we no- 
ticed that we were in these mountains 
before?” 

“Because we were looking for signs 
of Afternoon Tea.” 

They both laughed again, and tried to 
brace themselves against the disappoint- 
ment which they had not counted on. 

“But if we had counted on it,” she 
mused aloud, “it wouldn’t have been a 
disappointment.” 

They had indeed been almost in- 
sensibly whisking into the mountains. 
First, there were thin lines along the 
western horizon, of a sort of ashen blue, 
which would fade at this turn or that, 
and then more solidly reappear, higher 
up the sky than before. These had been 
the summits of the foothills, and then 
they had become the tops of the hills 
themselves. When the hills rose in bulk 
above the uplands they seemed to lose 
bulk, or rather to be a painting of it 
done by a master with a supernatural 
sense of color. At last their Transit 
bounded up a steep incline; the State 
Road turned into a village street, and 
then they were in the very Presence. 

“Why, good gracious!” Lindora cried 
out, in the parlance of her mid-Victorian 

: e ’ ’” 
girlhood, “‘there’s one, now / 

“Yes,” he assented, calmly, “there’s 
good Old Barnroof himself! How fa- 
miliar he looks after all the quarter- 
century we haven’t seen him!” 

Lindora turned squarely round and 
stared at Florindo. “What in the world 
are you talking about?” 
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“ About Barnroof and his range. What 
are you?” 

“About the Tea-House. Don’t you 
see it?” she hissed. 

There indeed it stood almost across 
their way, and more palpable than Old 
Barnroof himself, with a flock of hun- 
gering and thirsting motors before the 
pretty tea-house where, within and with- 
out, their passengers sat eating and 
drinking. 

“Who would have believed it?” Lin- 
dora murmured, almost devoutly, as 
she scrambled to the running-board of 
their Transit. “It’s like a miracle, their 
coming back, after they had vanished so 
completely. I can hardly believe it.” 

“You had better trust Providence a 
little, after this,” Florindo rebuked her. 

“Oh, do you suppose they'll have any- 
thing besides Oolong?” she entreated. 

They had Orange Pekoe—not, indeed, 
her favorite brand of Ceylon, but al- 
most the same as; and, “It’s a good 
thing I saw this tea-house,” she praised 
herself, while you were mooning at Old 
Barnroof, or we'd have gone helplessly 
on and plunged into the disappointment 
of the hotel tea.” 

At the hotel it was not, to be sure, the 
tea that disappointed them; it was the 
hotel itself, and so did every other hotel 
of their tour until the last, where, living 
en prince at a price few princes, at least 
foreign ones, can afford, they had board 
and bed and bath over a single night for 
money that the vee am laborer 
could have earned in a week. 

The human memory is a treacherous 
thing, and when they remembered the 
far Senne summer hotels of twenty or 
thirty years before as far better, they fit- 
ly distrusted their remembrance. They 
said to each other that they were 
not as fastidious then as now; that the 
hotels were far better now in plumbing 
and lighting, and they had to struggle 
with hordes of transients such as were 
unknown to the later eighteen-hundreds. 

“But man cannot live by modern 
— and electric lighting alone,” 
Florindo rebelled. “1 don’t want an 
imitation of second-class city luxury 
served cold. I want country comfort 
fresh from the hen and cow, and right 
off the vine and bush, and out of the 
ground. I want local lamb and pig and 
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chicken; and I want landlords who keep 
the rooms they have promised and who 
don’t think that you ought to be glad 
to have any rooms at all.”’ 

So he fumed, and his fuming made 
him and Lindora friends with an old 
gentleman and his daughter who seemed 
to have been involuntarily eavesdrop- 
ping his indignation. The daughter 
said they had just found that the 
adjoining rooms promised them ad- 
joined by resting the floor of one on 
the ceiling of the other. They all had 
been in together to the supper which 
called itself dinner, but they remained 
strangers throughout their strange ex- 
periences of the table. Now, when they 
came out together and took neighboring 
chairs on the long veranda to watch the 
wonderful afterglow over Barnroof, they 
began to forget what they had suffered 
and to celebrate the pleasures of the 
day’s travel on the State Roads. The 
sunset burned out over the mountains 
while they talked, and when the hover- 
ing dusk seemed about to descend and 

ossess it, a point of fire pierced the 
to maul on the comb of Old Barnroof, 
and began to kindle and flame along the 
sky in a miracle of returning sunset. 

“There! There it is!’ the old gentle- 
man called out. “I’ve doubted it ever 
since I saw it last; but it’s all true! 
Now”’—he turned gaily to hisdaughter— 
‘will you ever deny it again when I tell 
people about it?” 

But you always had an arrangement 
of clouds for the sunset to burn back 
in,” she protested. 

“This doesn’t need any clouds. This 
is a State Sunset—leading straight to 
glory, like the State Roads we’ve been 
traveling, and provided at every reason- 
able interval with State Hotels.” 

“What do you mean?” Lindora 
gasped, leaning forward in her intensity. 

“Why, I will tell you,” the old gen- 
tleman returned. 

“Not to-night, father,” his daughter 
forbade, rising. “You mustn’t excite 
yourself, and you know you always do 
when you get on those State things. 
Come, we must go and find our ‘adjoin- 
ing rooms.’” 

e laughed. “Well, some other 
time,” he said, and they all laughed a 
good night together. 
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( ry NTURIES are me rely artificial 
divisions of human time, yet the 
fact that some of them—like the 

thirteenth, the sixteenth, and especially 
the nineteenth—do stand out with 
marked individual distinction, inclines 
us to expect a like or greater eminence 
for this young century, yet in its teens. 
Comparison with the immediately pre- 
ceding century is inevitable because of 
historical continuity, which is so un- 
broken that we are sharply reminded of 
the artihciality of the dividing-line be- 
tween one century and another. 

The last quarter of the nineteenth 
century is more closely linked with the 
early years of the twentieth than with 
its larger preceding segment. This is 
more evident in our country than in 
Europe. The impulses awakened by the 
war for the Union, closely followed by 
our Centennial Exposition, had done 
more for us in creating a new literature 
and a new art than the Franco-German 
War of 1870 had done for the Continent 
of Europe. The middle-aged readers of 
this magazine will recall, as evidenced 
in its pages, the outburst in full volume 
of the new current of creative art in that 
period—in the reproduction of European 
and American paintings and in other 
illustrations belonging to the golden age 
of wood-engraving; in the emergence of 
an unprecedented order of short stories, 
chiefly American; and in the equally 
surprising longer fiction of Hardy, 
James, and Howells, to mention only 
typical leaders, whose work is character- 
istic of a distinctive era continued into 
the present century. Though of these 
leaders only one is now actively in the 
field, yet so many of the writers of ye 
stories and novels already notable i 
the ’eighties still remain with us, some 
of whom, like Booth Tarkington and 
Mrs. Deland, have produced cheir most 
vital fiction within the last decade, that 
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the continuity is emphasized. Indeed 
we would venture to say that Meredith 
and James, who have passed from th 
scene, and Hardy, though no longer a 
producer of fiction, are more widely 
read to-day and more fully appreciated 
than ever before. 

But the too facile habit of making . 
roll-call of the centuries, as if each wer 
an individual entity, and of comparing 
one with another, 1s encouraged in th. 
case of the nineteenth and the twentieth 
by at least one curiously similar circun 
stance occurring in the early years of 

each—the involvement of nearly th: 
whole world in a great war. Even th: 

recurrence in 1916 of a cold, wet spring, 
resembling that of 1816 in its unfavo: 
able effect upon the crops, has been 
noted, raising among scientists the ques 
tion whether a war of such dimensions 
affects the weather. But another ques 
tion more pertinent to our consideration 
here is—what effect so stupendous an 
event may have upon literature. 

We do not see Sow the present wai 
could have any direct effect upon art o1 
literature, and indirect effects are dith 
cult to estimate. If the imagination is 
aroused by a great surprise, the natur 
of the surprise in this case is rather d 
pressing than exhilarating. The ex 
f austion of the belligere nts, through th 
destruction of material resources and th« 
loss of the most promising lives of th 
present generation, will be followed by 
a rising wave of recuperation, and the 
attendant buoyancy of the human spirit 
will favor the revival of all creative 
activities. It remains to be seen whethe: 
the peoples engaged against the Central 
Powers will persevere to that extreme 
limit of exhaustion necessary to the de- 
cisive result aimed at — the destruction 
of Prussian militarism—especially if thei 
adversary sues for peace when driven to 
his own borders. 
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If the last sacrifice is refused, and the 
sentiment of patriotism: limited to na- 
tional boundaries still persists, the re- 
cuperation of Europe will be in part 
stimulated by smoldering hates, indig- 
nations, and revenges, sure to bring on 
new conflicts. No international league 
for peace, including all nations, will be 
possible. Armaments and armies will 
be increased on a scale hitherto un- 
known, heaping new burdens upon al- 
ready overtaxed peoples. 

Such a prospect, with whatever cour- 
age the burdens may be borne, opens ro 
new horizons to human faith or creative 
genius. 

Even the crushing of a great and cen- 
tral military autocracy is no guarantee 
against its revival. As pride goeth be- 
fore a fall, so humiliation may precede 
exaltation. The only hope of a world 
peace is universal good-will. If the 
sympathy already existing in every 
Christian society, and abundantly shown 
on every poignant occasion for its ex- 
pression, were realized in all international 
commerce and diplomacy, there would 
be no call for an international peace 
league. That realization — involving 
also as its corollary the operation of the 
same spirit in all domestic politics and 
industrial relations—would usher in, not 
the millennium, but an era of vital co- 
operation in the human world which 
would in the highest degree stimulate 
creative art and literature. 

A devastating cataclysm, whether in 
the physical or moral world, can have no 
psychical significance by reason of its 
magnitude or of its power to agitate the 
sensibilities. The quality of heroism, in 
victor or vanquished, is tested by its 
motive. Sacrifice, suffering, and death, 
witnesses to the indomitable soul even 
in a mistaken cause, nobly maintained 
but lost, have an inherent virtue where- 
by the loss becomes gain, and which, 
though it may not ennoble the initial 
error, may redeem its unfortunate vic- 
tims. 

On the other hand, a cause nobly un- 
dertaken and justly won may be stained 
by selfishness, greed, and political per- 
versions incident to its course or a 
sequel of its overwhelming triumph. 
Thus in our war between the States, as 
in the Franeo-German War of 1870, the 


vanquished gained spiritually more than 
the victors. In this country, both in 
the Northern and Southern States, a 
remarkable revival of literature followed 
the war for the Union; but as repre- 
sented in the new and brilliant group 
of Southern writers of short stories it was 
more of a surprise, as of a root out of 
dry ground. 

tr . . “oc 

The psychical significance of great 
events—those which mark eras in hu- 
man evolution—is the essential ground 
of their direct effect upon creative litera- 
ture, especially upon that of modern 
times, which is more subjective and re- 
flective than ancient literature. The 
kind of events which moved Homer 
would not have affected Wordsworth, 
though we suspect that the Iliad re- 
flected some more subtle element than 
appears upon the surface—some dimly 
conscious reaction of the Hellenic spirit 
against the East, so evident later in 
Greek drama. 

Such psychical significance as we are 

ostulating for any important direct 
effect of historic events upon literature 
could appeal to our ultra-modern sensi- 
bility only in case of contemporaneous or 
immediately overshadowing events. The 
older epic and tragedy, even down to the 
seventeenth century, on the contrary, 
derived much of their impressiveness 
from the remoteness of their themes. 
This was true of Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
though his quality as a poet was deter- 
mined by po spirit of his own time. 
Our modernity dates from the tendency 
of literature to become in spirit and form 
the immediate reflex of life. Hence the 
mastering influence of the contempora- 
neous event as a manifestation of new 
psychical impulse and vision. 


At the close of the eighteenth and in 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the epoch-making event was the 
French Revolution. It had its prelusive 
note in the American Revolution, and 
another precedent, a century earlier, in 
the English Revolution of 1688; but, 
unlike these events, which were confined 
to the nations concerned, it came in the 
ripeness of time for the emergence of a 
new world-era. Probably both the 
French and the American revolutions 
the former in its initiative impulse, and 
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the latter in its constructive ideas- 
owed much to the writings of Rousseau, 
who was a powerful and emotionally 
effective exponent of the doctrine of the 
rights of man. Certainly this writer, 
then at the close of his life, was idolized 
by the French revolutionists. 

it was the spirit of the Revolution, 
rather than the ugly embodiment of it 
and its ultimate perversion in Napo- 
leon’s aggressive conquests, that sur- 
vived in France and gave a new impetus 
to the democratic movement in Eur ype 
and America. Wordsworth was so much 
stirred by it that as a visitor to France 
he became almost a participant in its 
first ebullition. It was this, not the 
vast and dramatic spectacle of the 
Napoleonic wars, that inspired Shelley 
and Byron and exercised a real and po- 
tent influence upon literature every- 
where—even in America, upon such lit- 
erature as there was, which was mostly 
of a political character. 

Poetry and music, and, next to these, 
popular drama, are likely to be mogg 
responsive to the sentiments and im- 
pulses aroused by a great war, though 
one can hardly say that the art values 
in these are thereby heightened. Fiction 
that has an esthetic appeal is little af- 
fected by contemporaneous events. The 
English novels of the early nineteenth 
century did not reflect the wars of that 
period. ‘The Waverley romances were 
not diverted from their usual course. 
To-day fiction has a more extensive 
popular audience, and for that reason 
yields to an exciting theme, especially in 
short stories. The Titanic tragedy was a 
windfall to many an author, helping out 
a dramatic situation. The current war, 
as portrayed in the daily press, is so 
acutely sensational that only a writer ot 
exceptional originality can make it 
serve his purpose; but how often, re- 
motely from the actual scene, do we 
find it intensifying the pathos of lovers’ 
partings, and how many stories wind 
up in an affecting hospital situation! 

Armed conflicts for dynastic settle- 
ments are happily of the past. Those 
which arise from the rivalry of nations 
to hold or to gain their “place in the 
sun”’—as modernly is usually the case— 
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are confined in their effects mainly to 
political and economic issues. Those to 
which we have referred, a century ago, 
being a sequel of the French Revolution, 
profoundly reinforced the democrat 
movement. In England was created a 
new political ideal, which led on the 
great Reform Bill. Periodical literature, 
in so far as it treated political issues, 
reflected this idealism or the reaction to 
it—the latter represented by the London 
Quarterly Review, the rival competitor 
of the Edinburgh Review, and under 
taken by Sir John Murray at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Walter Scott. 

Possibly, as we have already inti- 
mated, the present conflict—certainly, 
if its issue realizes the most liberal expex 
tations—will create a still more ad- 
vanced political and social ideal, and 
thus a new faculty and vision in life and 
literature. Meanwhile a quiet revolu- 
tion in the economic world may prevent 
one violent and ruinous, by the intro- 
duction of a new spirit that shall rec 
oncile conflicting interests between 
employer and employed and between 

roducer and consumer, to the manifest 
ours of all concerned. ‘The spirit that 
would work this transformation alread) 
exists in our social dynamics, and needs 
only economic embodiment. Not logic 
or legislative enforcement, but only right 
feeling and the clear vision it creates can 
lead to essential realization. 

Such are the issues, themselves born 
of creative evolution, that renew life 
and, thereby, art and literature. 


The social solidarity of this genera- 
tion, far less manifest a century ago, 
and less flexible, is such that society— all 
of it that has creative power and intelli- 
gence—moves together, in its main cur- 
rents; but the more this flowing ccn- 
sistency, the greater the variations. Thus 
the literature of our early twentieth 
century, more intimately the reflex of 
life than ever before, is almost confusing 
in the complexity of its specialization. 
We can no better forecast the possibili- 
ties of our century in this field than De 
Quincey, subtle interpreter that he was, 
could in 1816 have foreseen the literary 
surprises of the later Victorian era. 
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A. 


R. BIDDLE lived down Jamaica Road 
with Molly Gilleray Biddle that was 
his wedded wife, and next door, with 
a few yards between, lived Mr. Daniel 

O’Coolin and Mrs. Katherine O’Coolin that 
was his wedded wife, whereby they were men 
of experience and observation. And at times, 
when the outside of a door looked more home- 
like than the inside, if the two of them were 
sitting maybe on the front fence, 
it would be likely they were ex- 
changing experience and obser- 
vation. And Dan O’Coolin said 
(it was a Monday morning in 
May, themselves sitting on the 
front fence, with the speckled 
chickens cheeping in the grass, 
and black gloom in the heart, 
and the front doors eying them 
disconsolate)—he said: 

“Biddle, I’m _ forninst 
idjea.” 

“Are ye before it,”” asked Mr. 
Biddle, after consideration, “or 
behind it?” 

“Before it; it’s pushing me.” 

“Then get away from in front. 
Who'd believe there was an idea 
there with all that foolishness in 
the way?” 

“Will ye listen! Them women 
is agreed to be a conspiracy. You 
and me is a laboring class under 
female oppression, and it’s me 
idjea we'd form a union maybe 
and sthrike.” 

“Danny,” said Mr. Biddle, 
“never strike a female.” 

“Ye’re an idjet,” said Mr. 
O’Coolin, with bitterness, and 
they smoked awhile in silence. 

“That remark of mine wa’n’t 
opposition, but wit,” said Mr. 
Biddle, at length. “‘How’d you 
start in?” 

“T’d post a notice, I would,” 
said Mr. O’Coolin, “ayther man 
on the door of his employer, stat- 
ing he’d sthruck unanimous.” 
Vou. CXXXIV.—No. 799.—19 
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“I’m a game chicken,” said Mr. Biddle, 
yetting off the fence, “and me blood is up. 
Let this meeting adjourn and draw up terms 
for them haughty capitalists.” 

They went down to Reuter’s by the docks. 
Reuter gave them the paper and ink, and sat 
himself at the table to look on. 

“IT denk,” he said, placidly, “dose vomans 
make it varm.” 
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‘Notice,’ said'‘Mr. Biddle, at length, read- 
ing his composition with reasonable pride 
“*Norice.—Undersigned has struck nor won't 
work for no Connubial class tyranny pending 
reasonable Demands below satished to the which 
attention of Operators is hereby respectfully 
invited. 
“*For Union Men’s Labor Union. 
Danie. O’Coo.in, Pres. 
Pierson Bippie, Sec. and Treas.’” 


**Demands,’”’ read Mr. O’Coolin from his 
paper, with pride in excess 


“< 


Demanps or THE Untrrep Men’s Laspor Union: 


“* Art. I.—That employer hereby agrees to re- 
frain from kicking employee in the back after 
10 P.M. on excuse that he snores which is a dom 
lie and she do he rse if also like the trump of doom. 

“* Art. IL.—That employer wil! not cut down 
employee’s beers unequal to his needs by claiming 
pork is rose W hen pork ’ ain t rose, (P S. nor roses.) 

‘Art. I[1.—That no lockouts allowed for com- 
ing home late and cheerful or breaking a trifle of 
window with his just indignation he ain’t to be 
fed come morning on cold pertaties. 

“Art. [V.—That a four-dollar hat with a purple 
plume and three-dollar umbrelly is indecent pride 
as would be scandalous waste of hard-earned 
wages which working-man produces all wealth and 
should control the same not to spe ak of discontent 
in the pub lic mind by attracting opprobrious 
attention,’” 

“Vomans make it varm,” murmured 
Reuter. 

“They don’t fit Molly Gilleray,” 
Biddle, copying busily—*‘not all of em. For 
Art. L., read, ‘That employer agrees to re- 
frain from arguing with employee on what 
she don’t know nothing about.’ In Art. 
i for ‘pork’ read ‘eggs.’ For Art. III. 
read, ‘That twenty-four hours is enough 
and three weeks too much time allowance 
for capital to get over saying what it thinks 
of burning a hole in an idiotic green table- 
cover with disgusting tassels, without inten- 
tion thereto or regret thereafter, and what’s 
the good of the blamed thing, anyhow?’ 
In Art. IV., for ‘purple’ read ‘red.’ 

“Now write at the bottom of your copy, 
Danny: 


said Mr. 


‘The above is agreed to without deceitfulness 
of intent nor no ment al reservation. 
“For Associated Conspiracy of Employers. 
Signed—” 


Returned to Jamaica Road, they posted 
the notices, each man on his door, and so 
went back to work at Jamaica Dock. 


It was six o’clock when they came again 
to Jamaica Road, feeling milder, open to 
reason, and regretful of differences. 
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‘For mark ye, Danny,” said Mr. Biddk 
“it’s my opinion that the interests of capita 
and labor is united, and what injures on 
injures both.” 

*Barrin’ that labor ought to be master a 
producers of wealth, that’s true.” 

“Aye, but how ’ll ye persuade 
what’s right?” 

“If ye ask me,” said 
don’t know.” 

“Capital,” said Mr. Biddle, thoughtfully, 
‘is entrenched in habits of rule and domina- 
tion, but it ain’t bad-hearted.” 

So they came to the two houses, which 
stood side by side, white clapboarded, som« 
twenty feet back from the sidewalk. Ther 
were posters on both doors, but they were 
new posters, and read the same: 


capita 


M r. ( VC olin, 


and Board 
High Class Meals 

L arge Front Room 
$7 a Week In Advance 


Inquire within. 


Ro« m 


“Strikebreakers!” said Biddle. ‘“‘Scabs!’’ 

* Biddle,” said Mr. O’Coolin, with battle in 
his eye, “there'll be violence. I fear it.” 

They sat themselves on the brown rail- 
fence awhile, smoking and meditating. 

‘I’ve heard tell,”’ said Mr. Biddle, at last, 
“that Mrs. O’Coolin can cook some good.” 

“She can. The thought of her oyster 
stew is me anguish this moment.” 

‘Il would remark, casual, as well-known 
and current talk, that what Molly Gilleray 
don’t know about a pie don’t exist. I recog- 
nize that there reference and guarantee of 
yours as competent and sufficient, and hereby 
takes board and lodgin’ with Mrs. O’Coolin.” 

“Holy Mother! It’s a strategy!” said Mr. 
O’Coolin, getting off the fence and starting 
for the Biddle door, as Mr. Biddle went for 
the O’Coolin door, and both fell to knocking, 
rat-tat-tat, in unison, simultaneous and sym- 
phonic. 

re | see ye want a boarder,” said Mr 
Biddle to Mrs. O’Coolin when she opened th« 
door large woman, shaped like a monu- 
ment. “I’m a homeless and quiet man of 
the name of Biddle, ma’am, and a friend of 
mine tells me your board and lodging, ma’am, 
is the best of the world, for though he’s a 
worthless little object of impudence and 
provocation himself, to be sure, ma’am, | 
make no doubt his words of admiration for 
yourself are this side of the truth, which a 
man like me can appreciate that’s injured, 
but unresentful, whereby 

“Heavenly rest!” said Mrs. O’Coolin 
“Will ye talk me to death before ye eat 
me to poverty! Come in and be welcome, 
Mr. Biddle, for it comes to me mind I’ve 
heard the name somewhere, and now I think 
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of it—or wasn’t it the name of Biddle, maybe 
I don’t know?—but we heard say he was a 
fine man that only needed discipline,” said 
Mrs. O’Coolin, showing the way to the 
supper-table, “‘and a man that don’t need 
discipline is no kind of a man, I’m thinking. 
Will ye sit, Mr. Biddle?” 

“Thank ye, ma’am. And it’s my opin- 
ion,’ Mr. Biddle was saying, presently, 
“Mrs. O’Coolin, that such gifts of courcheous 
conversation don’t often meet as lies be- 
tween you and me, whereby this here oyster- 
stew which hand of woman never made a 
better, ma’am—reminds me of them island- 
ers in the Indian Ocean that once I knew, 
who had naught but oysters of the beach to 
eat, whereby the nails of their fingers and 
toes grew mother-of-pearl, to be sure very 
pretty, ma’am, and peaceable they was on 
that diet; but, on the other hand, they had 
no conversation among ’em, ma’am, and 
not two remarks a week, and both foolish, 
was made in the whole island, ma’am, until 
the British government introduced the cul- 
tivation of pepper and spices, whereby the 
conversation was more extended than im- 
proved, ma’am, for the quality of it was 
lively, but quarrelsome and sarcastic, till 
they brought in a herd of milch cows, thereby 
establishing the institution of the oyster 
stew and the perfect blend of human inter- 
course, which is the oyster of silence when 
other parties is talking, and the pepper and 
spice of liveliness and snap, and the milk of 
kindness which is of the cow, to say nothing 
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SUCH GIFTS OF COURCHEOUS CONVERSATION DON'T OFTEN MEET AS LIES BETWEEN YOU AND ME” 


of yourself altogether, ma’am, sitting behind 
the oysters and looking like a lighthouse to a 
sailor in a storm.” 

“Supposing the same is alluding at the 
light of me face and not the masonry of me 
form,” said Mrs. O’Coolin, with a twinkling 
eye. 

“Supposing right, ma’am, for the light- 
house to the sailor means the light and not 
the tower—”’ 

“Supposing so, Mr. Biddle, will ye have 
some more stew! 

“T thank ye heartily, Mrs. O’Coolin.” 

So for some hours ran softly the waters of 
intercourse between Mr. Biddle and Mrs. 
O’Coolin, till Mr. Biddle went bedward with 
his head in the air, thinking: “Ye ain’t 
no roustabout, Mr. Biddle. Ye have the 
manners of a markiss of the ancient reegime, 
ye have.” 

He thrust his proud head out of the win- 
dow, where not ten yards away shone the 
window of the Biddle spare room, with Mr. 
O’Coolin smoking his pipe before it. 

“Ship ahoy!” said Mr. Biddle, in muffled 
tones. ‘‘Where ye bound?” 

“T don’ know, for sure. Me compass is 
bewildered like. And how would ye read a 
byrometer if Mrs. M. G. Biddle was laugh- 
ing like a hyenay two hours and a quarter 
without intermission, and me with the de- 
portment I ’ain’t been so iligant since I was 
weaned?” 

“I don’ know, either,” said Mr. Biddle, 


“but I’d suspicion the barometer.” 
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“Would ye so? 
yonder Zz 

“Beaucheous beyond belief,” said Mr. 
Biddle. “It’s a balmy evening. The sea rolls 
easy. The billows 1s blinking in the sun- 
light. The breeze sets steady south by west. 
‘The air smells of the scents of Araby. And 
yet I'd ask, as you've sailed these latitudes 
before, I'd ask what would be your idea of 
good seamanship to-morrow morning?” 

“Haul your main, and sail under reef and 
staysails awhile. If it looks a thrifle glum, 
clap on the hatches and lay to.” 

“Good! And speaking of reefs, there’s 
more reefs in the seas you’re sailing than 
there’s water to wet 'em,” said Mr. Biddle, 
shutting down the window and leaving Mr. 
O’Coolin in agony calling: 

“Whisht! What d’ye mean there? What 
d’ye mean?” 


And how's the weather 


On Saturday night at five o’clock Mrs. 
O’Coolin and Mrs. Biddle were walking up 
Jamaica Road as Mr. Biddle and Mr. 
O’Coolin came off the docks and followed a 
block behind. Upon the head of Mrs. 
O’Coolin rested a vast hat with a purple 
plume overshadowed by a pink parasol, and 
on the head of Mrs. Biddle a vast hat with a 
red plume overshadowed by a blue parasol. 

Mr. Biddle marked the phenomenon. “ Do 
ye mark it, Danny?” 


“Tl mark it,” said Mr. O’Coolin. 

At seven o'clock Mr. Biddle and Mr. 
O’Coolin met on the fence, and each had in 
his hand a week’s bills of butcher and 


grocer. 

“Seven dollars apiece them women has 
blown in on their foolishness!” said Mr. 
O’Coolin. “Will we pay, I don’ know.” 

“Foolishness!” said Mr. Biddle. ‘The 
foolishness is on this fence. Of course we'll 
pay. Hush up, and let him that has brains 
think, and him that has none let him spit 
on the nearest chicken that looks beguiling 
and be still.” 

“And what’s your intentions and_pro- 
posals coming mixed with impidence?” 

“No proposals, intentions good but re- 
mote, as the young man says to the mother of 
the girl he ain’t courting yet. I ain’t exactly 
next an idea, Danny, but I can hear it hum- 
ming in the back of beyond. And it ’ll have 
to hum, because Molly Gilleray is the smart- 
est woman on Jamaica Road.” 

“What!” said Mr. O’Coolin. “Her! I tell 
ye it’s Kate O’Coolin has the brains of that 
conspiracy!” 

“You're wrong, Danny. A polite woman 
is Mrs. O’Coolin, and an obliging woman, but 
not a clever woman, whereas Molly—” 

*T tell ye it’s Kate O’Coolin has the brains 
of that conspiracy—” 


“Whereas Molly Gilleray 

“That for Molly Gilleray! Giggling litth 
fool! What d’ye mean?” 

‘I mean,” said Mr. Biddle—calm, mod 
erate, dangerous, firm, polite—‘‘I mean 
whom Molly Gilleray aa at is laughable 
I mean that a woman with a face like a ham. 
speaking respectful, what wears a purpk 
feather and a pink parasol that never ought 
to exist, it’s plain her foot weighs more than 
her head. | mean—’ 

“| want none of your meanings,” said Mr 
O’Coolin, sternly. “I'll thank ye to be 
civil. | wish ye good night and a hot blister 
on your judgment of the female mind.” So 
he departed toward the consolation of Mrs 
Biddle’s spare room. 

A half-hour later Mr. Biddle sat at the 
bedroom window in the dark, smoking, med 
itating, looking across at Mr. O’Coolin’s 
preparations for sleep. ‘To his ears there 
came up from below the sound of a soft, 
melodious laugh, and then the sepulchral 
tones of Mrs. O’Coolin: 

** Hoosh!”’ 

The sounds came from Mrs. O’Coolin’s 
back door behind the rear corner of the 
house, some thirty feet away. 

“I heard ’em plain,” said Molly Gilleray 
“They quarreled like sixty about which of us 
two had brains. My little man said it was 
me, and your little man said it was you.” 

** Hoosh!” 

“Well, anyhow, won’t they come galloping 
home to-morrow?” 

“Tm thinking they will.” 

Followed a moment of silence while Mr 
Biddle meditated; then he spoke loud and 
clear: “ Daniel O’Coolin, ahoy!” 

** Ahoy!” said Mr. O’Coolin at his window. 
“Don’t address me when I’m undressing. 
What d’ye want?” 

“It’s a thought coming to me, Danny 
It’s a thought that the trouble with labor is 
it ain’t united. Factions and them local 
attachments ruins it. Class solidarity and a 
harmonious front to the enemy is what it 
needs.” 

“’Tis the same trouble with Ireland,” 
said Mr. O’Coolin, sitting down by the win- 
dow. “Go on, Biddle. I’m harmonious like 
the harp in Tara’s halls.” 

“But it’s not only a solid front that labor 
wants. It’s strategy. Labor wants not only 
harmony, but subtle and invidgeous schem- 
ing.” 

“Sure it does that.” 

“Then I'll trouble ye to hand me over 
seven dollars.” 

“Hoy!” said Mr. O’Coolin. “It’s invidi- 
ous, but it ain’t subtle. Why for?” 

“For payment in advance for your next 
week’s board and lodging at my house. I'l! 


* 
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rive ye a written receipt, and 
I wouldn’t ask if I didn’t need 
it badly, but although in great 
poverty on account of this strug- 
gle with industrial oppression, 
if so be ye need the trifle of a 
week’s board advanced to your 
needs being similar, as covering 
expenses of maintaining your 
own proud hearth and home, 
and will give written receipt for 
same, I don’t say 

‘Say nothing, Biddle. Say no 
more. For your mind is a fac- 
tory of intilligence. It’s high 
finance we'll be doing to-mor 
row of a Sunday morn, and we'd 
board and lodge the week for 
the price of the butcher’s and 
grocer’s bills and wear glory in 
our hair. Say no more.” 

In the dark pit directly be- 
neath the windows rose the voice 
of Molly Gilleray, sharp and 
defiant—*‘ Boo!” 

More distantly the voice of 
Mrs. O’Coolin, “Come back 
here, Molly, ye gawp!”’ 

Urgent whisperings were 
heard in the darkness, while Mr. 
Biddle and Mr. O’Coolin each UPON 





THE HEAD OF MRS. O'COOLIN RESTED A VAST 


waggled a forefinger at the other. HAT WITH A PURPLE PLUME OVERSHADOWED BY A 


“Boys!” called Mrs. O’Coolin 
at last from below. “Come down! 
We've signed the Demands.” 

“What!” 

“Sure!” said Mrs. O’Coolin, plaintively. 
“What's two weak women against two 
strong men?” 

“Get out of me house, inthruder!” said 
Mr. O’Coolin, shaking his fist at Mr. Biddle. 

“Tl'd have ye know me wife takes no 
boarders, Daniel O’Coolin,” Mr. Biddle said 
as they met in the yard, “for I’m a proud 
man. 


Sunday morning on the fence Mr. O’Coolin 
was saying, “It’s the great contentment of 
the soul a man has after he’s been using his 
victory wid kindness and moderation.” 

“And I'll ask ye one question,” said Mr. 
Biddle: “*Was the heart of the strike of the 
United Men about hats and umbrellas, or 
was it not? It was. And where’s them hats 
and umbrellas now, and who paid for ’em? 
| hear no answer? I ask again: If Mrs. 
O’Coolin agreed to kick no back, what’s the 


PINK PARASOL 


matter with her fist? Nothing at all. Who 
decides and defines the words ‘employee's 
needs,’ Daniel O’Coolin, or can’t nothing 
rise but pork and eggs? They can. Labor’s 
been let in.” 

“You're right!” said Mr. O’Coolin after a 
time. “But am I fierce with me indignation 
over it, or am | not?” 

“You are. But you dissemble and subdue 
your feelings.” 

“T have ’em,” said Mr. O’Coolin, “under 
sthrict control.” 

“Labor,” said Mr. Biddle, thoughtfully, 
“if it’s fed and warmed, labor ain’t discon- 
tented with a pipe and a newspaper, but 
capital has to have ostrich-plumes and silk 
parasols or it ain’t contented. It’s the 
nature of ’em.” 

“Will ye have the truth? Will ye know 
the secret of the harmonious relations of 
capital and labor?” said Mr. O’Coolin. “It’s 
iligant deportment.” 





Handicapped 
N elderly woman, slightly deaf, who is 
inclined to make the imperfect ear a 
greater handicap than it really is, was re- 
cently taken to a moving-picture show. 


“And how did you enjoy the pictures?” 
asked her companion afterward. 

“Well, on account of my poor hearing I do 
not get the pleasure from entertainments | 
used to.” 
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THe Lirrte Fettow: “Gee, 1 wish 1 was a kid again!” 


Those Useless Utilities 


BY CAROLYN 


HOUGH Christmas. Day looks joyous to 
My mind’s far-seeing eye, 
One crumpled rose-leaf mars my view 
My ointment shows one fly. 


I know that gifts will come to me 
From all my kith and kin; 

And, lackaday! I know there'll be 
Those things to put things in! 


The V alw ays do recur each year, 
(Like “Peace, Good-will to men’’), 

And I’ve a firm, well-grounded fear 
That they'll recur again. 


Receptacles of every shape, 
Of every size and scope; 


Cases for needles, thread, and 
Court-plaster, pins, and soap. 


tape, 


A case for this, a case for that, 
For veils and gloves and stocks; 
A linen bag to hold a hat, 
A quilted jewel-box. 


Weird hair-receivers, catch-alls gay, 


Wall-pockets (all hand-made), 


WELLS 


A hold-all made of linen gray 
And bound with garnet braid. 


A letter-rack and pencil-stand, 
A little lacquered bowl, 

A telephone-book cover, and 
An oil-cloth traveling-roll. 


Holders for sponges, spoons, and spools, 
Trays for all sorts of things; 

Green baskets for my garden tools 
And caskets for my rings. 


Pockets and pouches, bags and sacks, 
Of leather, linen, silk; 

And toast and pen and slipper racks, 
And jars for cans of milk. 


But it is useless to exhort, 

For very well I know 
Receptacles of every sort 

My Christmas gifts will show. 


For thankfulness my heart’s prepared, 
(Ingratitude’s a sin!), 

But, oh, I wish I might be spared 
Those things to put things in! 
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EDITOR’S 
A First Consideration 
A TEACHER who was firmly convinced 
that a knowledge of the paintings and sculp- 
ture of the world was as essential as the “rule 
of three” had been explaining to her young 
wards some of the history connected with 
Rodin’s famous statue, “The Thinker.” She 
then asked the children what they thought 
he was thinking about. 
“Oh, I know,” replied one little girl. ‘ He’s 
lost his clothes, and he’s wondering where 
he’s going to get some more.” 


Not Often 
A TRAVELING man: recently returned 
from the West says that the high altitude 
of the mountains is responsible for some of 
the dry humor of the natives, and tells the 
story of a party of tourists taking a stage- 
coach ride to the top of a high peak. At 
one point the road lay along the edge of a 
cliff, with the mountain towering high above 
it on the right and a deep chasm on the left. 
It was a most dangerous place, but the pas- 
sengers all had confidence in the driver ex- 
cept one very nervous man who, after throw- 
ing one frightened glance into the valley, 
shrank back into his seat. 
“T say, driver,” he called, anxiously, “‘do 
people often fall down this cliff?” 
The driver never flicked an eyelash as he 
answered, “ No; only once.” 
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A Level-headed Lunatic 
ENRY HOLLINS, a young mill-hand in 


Massachusetts, having some slight men- 
tal trouble, was sent to a State asylum. After 
he had been there for a few weeks, a fellow- 
worker visited him. 

“Hello, Henry!” he asked. “How are you 
gettin’ on?” 

“T’m gettin’ on fine,” said the patient. 

“Glad to hear it. I suppose you'll be 
comin’ back to the mill soon?” 

“What!” exclaimed Henry, and a look of 
great surprise came to his face. “Do you 
think I'd leave a big, fine house like this and 
a grand garden to come back to work in a 
mill? You must think I am wrong in my 
head!” 


What Bothered Him 

A SAGINAW man tells of an Eastern col- 

lege graduate who got work in a Michigan 
lumber-camp. He was told to get busy on 
one end of a cross-cut saw, the other end being 
in charge of an old and experienced lumber- 
man. At first all went well, but at the end 
of the second day the young man’s strength 
began to wane. Suddenly the old man 
stopped the saw and spat. 

“Son,” said he, not unkindly, “I don’t 
mind your ridin’ on this saw, but if it’s just 
the same to you | wish you’d keep your 
feet off the ground.” 
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Tue Farmer: “ Hey, mister, don’t dive—the creek’s froze solid.” 
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Who’s to Blame? 

ARGARET, aged five, had 

been very rude to a litt 
guest, and after the child had 
gone home Margaret’s mother 
told her very feelingly how 
grieved she was at her rude- 
ness. 

“T’ve tried so hard to make 
you a good child, Margaret; 
to teach you to be polite and 
kind to others, and yet, in 
spite of all my efforts, you are 
so rude and so naughty.” 

Margaret, deeply moved, 
looked sadly at her mother 
and said, “What a failure you 
are, mother! ” ; 


A Dead Loss 
MBs. HARTLEY had for her 


cooK a pompous young 
mulatto named Julius. One 
Monday morning Julius went 
about his work with a most 
lugubrious countenance. When 
Mrs. Hartley inquired as to 
the cause, he answered, dole- 








Bic Sister: “ And did you let little Tommy pla: 


” 


your sled nhalf of the time £ 


Jounnie: “Oh, yes, we divided up—didn’t we, Tommy ? 
You see, he played with it going up hill, and I played 
with it going down!” 


Half a Loaf 


A COLORED congregation in Louisiana, 
hearing that a college in Kansas was con- 
ferring the degree of D.D. for the reasonable 
“consideration” of fifty dollars, decided to 
add to their prestige by raising the required 
sum and having their pastor decorated with 
those dignified initials. Strenuous effort 
failed to raise more than half the amount; 
but, nothing daunted, they forwarded twen- 
ty-five dollars, with the request that the 
college would forward the first “‘D,” so that 
they could begin addressing the reverend 
gentleman as Doctor, a favor which they 
were sure would assist them very much in 
collecting the price of his “ Divinity.” 


He Knew Better 
et 1E idea of eternity, my friends, is some- 
thing too vast for the human mind to 
conceive, said the lecturer. 

“Say, mister,” cried a voice from the au- 
dience, “did you ever pay for a seven- 
hundred - dollar piano on the instalment 
plan?” 


fully: 

“Tm mighty misfortunate, 
ma’am; that’s whatitis. You 
see, it was like this: I went to 
church lastnight, and when they 
come round for the collection 
I give a quarter. Yes’m, that’s 
what I thought. Then when I 
put my hand in my pocket again I found 
out I had made a mistake and put that five- 
dollar gold piece you gave me in the basket. 
Five dollars!” 

“Well, of course, Julius, that is a good 
deal,” said Mrs. Hartley, sympathetically, 
“but don’t feel too sorry about it. Just 
think how much good that money may do!” 

“Yes’m, it ain't that; but you can’t fool 
the Lord. He knows I only wanted to give 
a quarter. He won’t write down in His book, 
‘Julius give five dollars.” No’m; He will put 
down in black and white, ‘Julius, one quar- 
ter. That four dollars and seventy-five 
cents sure is a dead loss.” 


Regular 

HE tailor had called to collect his bill very 

frequently of late, but without success. 
Finally, in desperation, he said, vehemently, 
“Mr. Swift, I must insist that you make 
some definite arrangement with me.” 

“Why, surely,” replied Mr. Swift, most 
agreeably. “‘Let’s see. Well, suppose you 
call every Thursday morning.” 
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